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PREFACE. 


Tess two volumes of sketches of “Court and Social 
Life in France under Napoleon III.” are from the 
pen of the late Mr. Felix M. Whitehurst, who was 
for many years the Paris Correspondent of the 
Datty Terecrara. The letters whence the excerpts 
are made were mainly published in that journal 
between November, 1864, and June, 1870; many of 
them, however, appeared in the ‘Pioneer,’ an Indian 
paper. These volumes are—with the exception of 
purely military works—the first “ Mémoires pour 
Servir 4” towards the history of the Second Empire 
which have seen the light in this country since that 
Empire fell nearly three years ago. 

Mr. Whitehurst’s position in Paris, strongly rein- 
forced as it was by his personal acquaintance with 
the Emperor Napoleon while he lived in London as 
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Prince Louis Bonaparte, won for him peculiar social 
advantages. He saw at first hand, and described 
from the closest and clearest points of view. In the 
nature of things he had to transfer to paper swiftly 
the picture of court festivities—under stram of the 
consciousness of “ writing for post;”’ yet it is posi- 
tively amazing with what varied vigour, vivid- 
ness, and at times even grace, he performed the task. 
Though often the festive events seem so similar 
that there is no room for variation, yet the writer 
pitches his chronicles in different keys; and while 
the subject matter cannot be altered, the result is 
repetition without monotony. Mr. Whitehurst’s 
power of description was especially his own; much 
in it depends on quick single turns of phrase, little 
tricks of style, sudden happy contrasts and analogies, 
that tempt the reader to laughter sometimes almost 
before the sense is fully mastered. Little or no 
change has been made in the language and style 
of these letters, beyond smoothing away the inevitable 
roughnesses and inelegancies which even the best 
newspaper writer cannot avoid under the necessary 
conditions of journalistic composition. Some errors, 
particularly in proper names, may have crept in, 
from the fact that the editor had not access to the 
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original MS,, but bad to form his text on the hastily 
and not always faultlessly-read columns of news- 
papers—some 2600 or 2800 of which, cut out and 
carefully registered a8 they appeared, form the basis 
of these volumes, which represent just one-trentieth 
of the mass explored. If the result at first sight 
should seem to be but “a thing of shreds and 
patehes,” it 18 hoped that there will be found 
running throughout it a distinct idea, steadily 


gathering consistency and strength. 


COURT AND SOCIAL LIFE IN FRANCE 


UNDER 


NAPOLEON THE THIRD. 


Paris, Sunday, November 20, 1864. 
THE common world is composed of races; society consists 
of classes; but the haute volée, the first flight, of French 
ageregation has a phraseology, as it has a catalogue, of its 
own. Imperial exclusiveness—mind, I do not say one 
word against it, and, indeed, recognise the strictest right 
of an Emperor to select his friends—is divided into: 
“series.”* Unhappily, thanks to the extraordinary growth 
of education, we only look on “series” as indicating 
monthly magazines, successions of green crops, or geolo- 
gical strata; therefore—and it is the fault of science, not of 
our humble selves—we stare with astonishment at the 
notice of a “ series” of Duchesses, and gaze with respect- 
ful admiration at a “ classification” of Countesses, and the 
Counts, their respected husbands. In England, this “ clas- 
Wfication would indicate the greatest possible exclusion. 


# The reference is, of course, to the successive batches of invitations. 
to Compiégne during the stay of the Court there. 
VOL, I. B 
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Art would be rather requested to wait below, Science 
desired to “take a seat till the bell rang,” Political 
Economy would have.to “ stay in the hall,” and Statistics 
to cut a poor figure in the house-steward’s private room. 
All this while, Rank and Fashion would be dancing with 
Beauty and Distinction, to the sound of fine music, 
Decorum in the meantime sitting discreetly on the sofa. 
Apropos of this, I must say that when the Queen of Eng- 
land was at the Chateau d’Hu* the “exclusion Anglaise” 
was carried to the extremest point, and every name of an 
artist was “ rayé”’—excluded—I need not say by desire of 
a Lord Chamberlain. We were then, however, under the 
baneful shade of Democracy—that is to say, of an Orleans 
Democracy—which was exclusive in the wrong place and 
familiar at the wrong time. Now, nothing is so aristocratic 
as an upstart Court, doubtful of its own tenacity of life. 
We have changed all that, however, and but for applying 
a slang phrase to the private life of an individual, I should 
say that “very jolly’? was the right epithet to bestow 
on the réunions of Compiégne. Politics are strong in 
France. The Faubourg St. Germain is not only a fact—a 
fact in brick and mortar which, soié dit en passant, M. 
Haussmann will probably very soon pull down—but an 
institution ; still those who are asked to Compiégne always 
go. The majority of Paris society is asked; I mean, of 
course, “‘ Society ” written in capitals! There is truly a 
most respectable minority, les vieilles de la vieille, a clique 
who nail their colours to the mast. To be sure, they are 


* Where, in September, 18438, Her Majesty and Prince Albert were 
entertained for nearly a week by King Louis Philippe and Queen 
Marie-Amélie. 
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not asked to the Imperial country-house, and only wish 
they were. You see, that accounts for their determination 
not to go. ; 
% * 2 2 a ok 

So the time glides by; and the real life of the French 
metropolis is developed. I notice that as the “ first series” 
are—not to write it disrespectfully—taken off the shelf and 
unnumbered, they return to Paris like moths to a candle, 
and once there will stay there. Hence the nucleus of the 
Paris season to which I have so gladly called your attention. 
Amuse ourselves! Why, life in Paris is of course one 
perpetual comedy; a “genteel farce”? in four acts. Act 
the first is supposed to begin in bed, and the curtains fall 
on it about 10 a.m. Between the first and second acts a 
period of three minutes is supposed to have elapsed. The 
costumes having been then and there changed—the scene 
with “real water” is not given at every representation—the 
dramatis personce go to breakfast, which usually consists of 
cabbage taken en tabac, and a cup of coffee more black than 
nice. The third act takes place on the Boulevards—let us 
say at the Café des Affaires. Time, one post meridiem. 
Enter Man of Business. Man of Business, loquitur: 
“Garcon, give me absinthe.” Man of Business has absinthe 
and last night’s ‘ Petit Journal,’ and remains there till the 
close of act the third. Yet he has been to the Bourse, 
speculated more or less, got hot and angry, telegraphed to 
. Tangiers, despatched inquiries to Damascus, lost or gained 
his temper and his money, and is back bodily at the Café 
es Affaires, calm and unclouded hke his own absinthe, 
' which he has so carefully, nay, artistically blended. Act 
the fourth is confined to a stall at a theatre, and over six 

B2 
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acts and nineteen tableaux of—shall we say—‘The Mur- 
derous Mothers of Mesopotamia,’ our Parisian finishes his 
daily revolution. Do you say after this that “life is a 
blank,’’ and that Paris has no charms? Forbid it, Hauss- 
mann! And now we have descended into the regions of 
Art, I will not of course allude to those great traits of 
genius in which the semi-life of the demi-monde is produced 
before us “ veluti in speculo.” Le jeu vaut-vl la chandelle ? 
If an Ambassadress acts the character so admirably that even 
imitation palls before it, what wonder that the rest of her 
company crowd down to the full-dress rehearsal? When 
on Thursday last Patti sang the ‘ Traviata,’ the audience of 
the Italiens was enthusiastic. When I say that, it means 
much. I pass over the performance; but I must allude to 
the results. As the curtain fell on the first act, there arose 
a shout of congratulation which was never stemmed till 
Violetta had presented herself to the public three several 
times. Throughout the opera the same enthusiasm; but 
the second and third acts are never so pleasing as the 
sparkling episode of that revelry which opens the curious 
production generated by Verdi, Member of Parliament, and 
the younger Dumas. By-the-bye, I omitted to record a 
social shock. When Patti sang the brindisi on Thursday, 
that old Armenian*¥ was seen to wag his old Astracan- 
covered head. No such demonstration has taken place in 
Paris since 1848, and yet I am credibly informed that there 
is nothing in it. 

I was yesterday struck by a curious coincidence, an 


* An eccentric solitary then well-known to the Parisians, but now 
dead. 
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illustration of the eternal unfitness of things. Years ago I 
remember Limmer’s Hotel, about which it was remarked by 
a great observer of life that nothing was ever in its in- 
tended place. A hat, for instance, was put on a chair, its 
owner sat on the chimneypiece. The denizens of that 
almost exclusive hostel kept their letters “at the bar, and 
their soda-water bottles in their pockets. They believed in 
the ‘Chronicle,’ ate mock-turtle soup, and the only bill of 
fare ever handed to them was a miraculous draught of fishes. 
What alist! Iseeit now. It was like a library catalogue, 
and nobody evet ordered any of them, Last night I dined 
at what might be called the “ Café Limmer” of Paris. The 
sporting world—rough-and-ready, you know—cut-away 
coats, trousers tight, pockets developed, whips and a 
tendency to beat boots with them, and even spurs—here 
was French sporting lfe—‘the Blue Posts,” at least. 
Well, oddly enough, they too here, that demonstrative 
sporting clique, have no sense of order—they swagger in, 
they catch the tablecloth in their spurs—that is a detail, 
but why spurs at dinner, and brass spurs partigularly ? 
They “ peel,” put their coats on the curtain-hook, and hang 
their hats on the chandeliers! All this time my “ fast” 
friends believe they are really acting the Englishman to the 
life ! 
Monday, November 21. 
Shall I give you astory freshfrom Compiégne? One 
of the amusements of the hour is to hear the Prince Imperial 
repeat poetry. Itis the divertissement between the acts of 
ithe select comedy or tragedy. Last night he stopped sud- 
denly. “ Allez donc, Lu Lu! Why do you stop?” “But, 
my good little papa, how can an actor go on when the box 
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of the prompter is empty? He wants a word—ef voila his 
fame destroyed ! ” 
Tuesday, November 22. 

The Hétel Drouot,that classic spot where virtuosi most 
do congregate, was yesterday the scene of an interesting 
auction. The curiosities collected by the Grand Referen- 
dary Fossé d’Argosse were offered to the public. You know 
what that “ public’ would be—elderly, not to say snuffy 
parties, who are down on a date like the hammer of a rifle 
on @ percussion cap, and usually so deaf that, like the lady 
celebrated by Hood, they might wear that 


; Percussion cap, 
And be hit on the head without hearing it snap. 


Ladies, with dogs in strings—highly convenient articles in 
a crowd—of a certain age, and very cunning in snuff-boxes. 
Agents beginning with that of the House of Hertford, Rue 
Lafitte, and ending with that of Alphonse Giroux on the 
Boulevard. A damp day, a crowd in a steamy room, the 
attendants and the articles both looking rather like “a 
lot of sundries ;” and there you have the scene and the 
actors. It is curious, if an article is only old enough and 
ugly enough, what a connoisseur will pay for it. Yesterday 
an hour-glass, said to have belonged to Henri II., was sold 
for £80. An instrument, the use of which has hardly 
descended to our degenerate days, with which that virtuous 
man and good cook the Regent Orleans used to mix his 
snuff, brought £5. 5s., the happy purchaser going off radiant 
with joy; and a pocket-lantern of the ante-lucifer-match 
period, very chaste, once belonging to poor Marie Antoi- 
nette, realised £1. 14s, 2d. 
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Wednesday, November 23. 

Nothing more delights me than the study of that noble 
animal the “swell’?—I mean a real swell, calm, cool, and 
confident, Pooled to the top of his bent, and apparently 
above all concern in mere mundane transactions. Sucha 
man is now here. He is a Russian, and, with permission, 
we will call him Count Tenfelskine. In dress he is 
sublime; art is considered in that toilet, the harmony of 
colour respected, the chiaro scuro evident in well-selected 
contrast. In manners he is dignified—nay, perhaps apa- 
thetic ; nothing disturbs the placid serenity of that calm 
exterior. If the sky were to fall he would not even be 
astonished, and would probably order one of his people to 
catch those larks which the proverb tells us would then be 
within our reach—that is, if he wanted larks. He drives a 
“ droschki,” and, in a word, when I say that he is the 
exaggeration of a well-known “Child” long a denizen of 
Pall-mall, many London readers will see my Russian with 
their mind’s eyes. One day lately our friend breakfasted 
chez Bignon. When the bill came he read, “Two peaches 
15f.”’ He paid. “ Peaches scarce, I presume?” was his 
sole remark. ‘‘ No, sir,” replied the waiter, “ but Teufel- 
skines are.” 

Sunday, November 27. 

. Well, let us who are not invited to Com- 
piégne cry “ Vive ’Empereur!” which loyal exclamation 
reminds me of a discussion at which I assisted lag night. 
The company was mixed—English and French; and one 
df‘the former, celebrated for his love of his country, began 
singing ‘God Save the Queen.” “Ah,” said M. P—, 
who is as learned in music as in the law, “that is one of 
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our old, very old songs.” The Britons rose as one man 
-—they were three and a lady—and, contradicting him 
flatly, proclaimed the vested rights of England and Dr. 
Arne in that patriotic anthem. “No,” said the lawyer, 
“‘ you want proof to upset my case, which is, that the words 
and music were composed by Madame de Maintenon, and 
dedicated to the Grand Monarque. In confirmation I cite 
the following stanza: 
“ Grand Dieu sauve le Roi, 
Grand Dieu sauve le Roi, 
Notre Grand Roi! 

Que toujours glorieux, 

Louis victorieux 

Voye ses ennemis 

Vaincus et fletris.” 


Sunday, Decemier 4. 


The sudden death of the American Minister, Mr. 
Dayton, was a great shock to Paris, where he was most 
popular both in political and social circles. Nor, indeed, 
was his popularity confined to the Northern emigration 
now here, for since the unhappy event I have heard great 
praise bestowed on him by his political enemies of the 
South. The following are authentic details of the actual 
event: He purposed on Thursday evening, in company 
with one of his sons, to visit the Palais Royal Theatre, 
and left home accordingly. Feeling unwell, which fact 
he concealed from his son, he changed his mind, and went 
to see an American lady at the Louvre. It was the even- 
ing that Mrs. — received, and several of her friends 
were there. Mr. Dayton complained of headache; a little 
later said that he felt worse, sleepy, and should like to lie on 
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the sofa. There he dosed, and woke up three times, appa- 
rently revived, Mrs. — giving him smelling-salts, etc 
Then he sank into a deep sleep. Time passed. The gay 
party separated. Still the American Minister slept on. 
Mrs. — covered him with a shawl. Suddenly she was 
struck with the alteration of the features, felt his cold 
hand, and sent off for medical aid. Though early in the 
evening, that aid was long in coming, and when at last the 
physician arrived he declared that Mr. Dayton had been 
dead for a considerable time. He leaves a wife, a daughter, 
and two sons, one of whom is attached to the American 
Legation here. 


One of the roseate delusions of our early youth—that 
happy time when it took eight hours of coaching to reach 
Dover, three hours of misery to make Calais, and twenty- 
two of intense torment to get here—was that there were 
no fogs in Paris. London was, we knew, perpetually veiled 
in a smoky and depressing obscurity; but the modern 
Lutetia sparkled in daily returning sunshine. About this, 
as of many other things in France, we may quote the oft- 
repeated saying, “It was so formerly, but we have changed 
all that.’ Owing, I believe, to Mr. Cobden and inter- 
national treaties, article “ Coals ”—though in the Faubourg 
St. Germain it is entirely attributed to Napoleon the Third 
and the Second Empire~-the permanent brightness of Paris 
is tarnished, and we have for: three or four days lived in a 

, State of semi-obscurity, which suggested the arrival of the 
‘hour for retreat to bed. Fogs worthy of Wapping, damp 
which would not have disgraced Deptford, and cold as chilly 
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as Kelso——such have been the lines which have fallen for us 
in these pleasant places. When I complain, I am told that 
it is “ seasonable weather,” and indicates that the festive 
season of Christmas is at hand. But we do not here in 
Paris require these fogs, mists, and dirty damps, to prove 
that we are approaching the beginning of another year. 
We have other indicators of New Year’s Day which never 
fail. For instance, during eleven months in the year I 
receive my letters when it suits the good will, pleasure, and 
convenience of the concierge, whom I pay to attend on me, 
and who either neglects me entirely or rules me with a rod 
of iron. From January to December I am at his mercy. 
A note comes at 10 a.m.; “ great haste’ is inscribed in the 
corner; my concierge takes it and serves it as the little boy 
who lived by himself did “ all the bread and cheese he got,” 
that is, he puts it on the shelf. I do not get it till urgent 
private affairs cause him to go up to his bedroom “au 
7iéme.”’—Nota bene: All concierges have a bedroom or re- 
tiring-room in the attic, though they all sleep rez-de-chaussée. 
Parcels, again, are consigned to a corner as to the tomb, 
and their resurrection and ascension entirely depend on the 
temper of the small tailor or cobbler whom I pay not to 
wait on me. Callers! Well, as a rule they are sent up if 
Tam out—TI live many thousand steps above the level of 
the Seine—and sent away if I am at home. I might 
multiply my evils, but why distress my reader? Suddenly 
December dawns, and then allis changed. My cobbler no 
longer sticks to his awl, but wraps up my note, pink and 
scented and in an embroidered envelope, in his leather apron, 
and mounts to my room with the pluck and readiness of a 
member of the “ Friend-go-up-higher Society for bringing 
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the Alps to the level of the human intellect.” Callers are 
sent up at the most inconvenient hours. The concierge 
scuds like a hare if despatched on a message, and his deaf 
wife hears a whisper like the fairy Fine-ear. These miracles 
are performed by the genius of the “Jour delAn.” At 
shops and restaurants it is the same. Shop-boys rush to 
serve you; and only last night, dining at the Café de la 
Cascade, the waiters were so very attentive in handing me 
a seat, that they got in each other’s way, and forced me to 
act a proverb— Between two stools you fall to the ground.’ 


Then the dawn of the morning of “ Etrennes” 


already 
faintly streaks the windows of Siraudin’s and the other 
warehouses of good gifts. So you sée, even if we were not 
at the very dregs of our almanacs, we should know that the 
season of revelry—of rewards for services performed, of 
bribes for future attendance, of thousands of one sou 
letters, open and containing the visiting-tickets of “ M. et 
Madame Chose,” of dozens of boxes of indigestible bon- 


bons given and received—is close upon us. 


Wednesday, December 7. 


To-day there was a considerable crowd at the Palace of 
Justice, to hear the verdict in the celebrated Oause des Treize.* 
The former judgment was confirmed, and it is therefore. 
established that political meetings are illegal associations. 
This decision was pronounced in the absence of both the 


* On appeal from the Correctional Tribunal, or police-court, which 
hed fined M. Garnier-Pagés and twelve others—some of them De- 
puties—£20 each for holding meetings at which, in contravention 
of Art. 291 of the penal law, more than twenty persons were present. 
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defendants and their advocates,* and when they arrived and 
found the case given against them, they attempted to pro- 
test, but were told that the Court which had tried their case 
was closed, and that another Judge now presided. This, I 
hear, produced an ebullition of public feeling in the small 
audience present—for small it was. I believe the decision 
of to-day will create considerable excitement, though per- 
haps, it will not be very visible to casual observers. The trial 
has been watched with a deep and rather bitter interest by 
thousands and thousands of those classes which read such 
liberal papers as are allowed to shed a dim light over the 
minds of the Paris people—those classes which live beyond 
the Seine, frequent cafés, and are, if not suspected, yet well 
guarded by the agents of public security; politicians who 
have on several occasions taken rather a demonstrative part 
in the affairs of Paris—which to them is France, And bya 
coincidence these classes are just now in a very bad temper. 
The strike among the workmen of this city is very much 
on the increase. All the domestic trades are stopped, or 
stopping; and every twenty-four hours the affair grows 
more serious. Now, when tailors, shoemakers—these two 
especially, for their sedentary occupation makes them 
politicians over their more active fellow-workmen— 
cabinet-makers, and others of those useful classes, get 
together in a state of strike, they are sure to begin the 
discussion of the political questions of the hour. Therefore 
it is that the “Trial of the Thirteen” has had a peculiar 
interest for a class which, had it been working full time, 
would have perhaps postponed public to private good. “Why 
are these men striking?” perhaps the reader will ask. I 


* This, it is understood, was the result of a judicial “ stratagem.” 
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answer, chiefly on account of the great dearness of every- 
thing in Paris, but especially of lodgings. That a great 
strike in the heart of working Paris exists is certain; that 
such is the cause of it I believe; therefore persons well 
acquainted with the owvriers of Paris tell me that the deci- 
sion of the Court of Appeal may produce serious conse- 
quences, In a word, an evil spirit exists in Paris, and this 
incident may increase its intensity. 


Sunday, December 11. 


M. Mocquard, Chef de Cabinet and Private Secretary of 
the Emperor, died on Friday morning, having sunk very ra- 
pidly at last. The Emperor has lost a faithful friend and an 
useful servant. Perhaps, among all the adherents to the 
Second Empire, no one has so judiciously and perseveringly 
served its chief. Constant Mocquard was born at Marseilles 
in November, 1791, was educated for the law, was considered 
“a rising young man,” and as early as 1812 wo find him 
fillmg a responsible diplomatic position as secretary to 
General Montholon, who was then Chief of Legation at 
Wiirtzburg. After the Revolution of July, M. Mocquard 
accepted the office of Préfet at Bagnéres de Bigorre. In 
1839 he resigned that post, having in the interim become 
very intimate with the present Emperor of the French. He 
then went to London, where he was one of the habitnés 
of the house of “ Prince Louis” till the break-up of that 
establishment by the failure of the serio-comic enterprise of 
Boulogne. M. Mocquard was the mainspring of the Presi- 
fijntial election, and effected more towards the return of his 
man than any of the Pyat committee. Then the ties which 
bound him to his chief became closer. He was Private 
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Secretary of the Elysée, during and after the events of 
the 2nd, 8rd, 4th, and 5th December, into which, ac- 
cording to fame and also according to the ‘Mémoires d’un 
Bourgeois de Paris,’ written by the Dr. Véron of jour- 
nalistic, theatrical, and gastronomic reputation, “he was 
one of the earliest initiated,” and in which he took a pro- 
minent part. M. Mocquard was a very witty man; and 
some of the “ Men of December” can recall the droll picture 
which he drew the night previously of the effects of the 
coup d’état, and the sketches he gave of certain well-known 
public personages as they would look when they woke up 
and found themselves arrested in bed. Since 1851, M. 
Mocquard. has always been Private Secretary and Chief of 
the Cabinet at the Tuileries. It is a circumstance worthy 
of remark that in all the bitter attacks upon the “Men of 
December,” made by Mr. Kinglake in his history of the 
Crimean War, not one shaft is levelled at M. Mocquard. The 
Emperor feels very deeply the loss of one who has known 
him intimately—of late years perhaps more intimately than 
any other man—for nearly forty years. 


Monday, December 12. 


Wandering about Paris, as is my custom always of a 
morning, noon, and night—to say nothing of the traditional 
“ afternoon ”—I have been met lately with strange signs 
and symbols, which, regard being had to the early stage of 
the winter, have vastly perplexed me. Turning up the 
Rue des Ombres, for instance, on Saturday, I found myself 
face to face with a whole shop-front full of black, blue, pink, 
red, and white masks—masks, you understand, such as 
Lacrezia Borgia wears when she sings ‘ Com’ é bello’ over 
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the sleeping Mario-Gennaro. Turning the next corner, 
into the Rue des Bonnes Femmes, a whole army of female 
disguises met my astonished view, from the early period of 
Boadicea—who, if I remember rightly, wore but a light and 
easy costume when she was bleeding under those Roman 
rods—down to the more full-dressed epoch of the débardeur 
and the postillon de Longjumeau. I hurried on and found 
myself in a graver neighbourhood. Black masks and domi- 
noes prevailed, and I felt that I was back in the days of the 
Bravo of Venice (apud Cooper), the Council of Ten, “the 
hated despotism of a Republic,” e¢ tout ¢a. Truth to tell, 
these emblems of past pains and future pleasures came on 
me Jike a series of thunder-claps. “Awaking with a 
start,” and turning to a neighbouring wall, I read in letters 
so big that those who run, even if they ran as swift as a 
Deerfoot, could read, that Saturday was the first bal 
masqué—the first revel of the coming Carnival. Another 
Carnival and another Lent! Why it seems but yesterday 
that another “ young fellow” and myself returned, beneath 
the hazy dawn of an indifferent spring morning, from the 
last orgie of the Carnival of 1864, and retired to vex 
ourselves with the sackcloth and ashes of another Lent. 
Well, “the Saturnian dominion is returned” once more. 
Shall I lecture you on the rise, fall, decease, and resurrec- 
tion of carnivals, contrasting them with the phases of 
social change as illustrated by great popular movements? 
I think I had better content myselt with saying that in 
Paris a bal masqué is dearly loved, and that the day is 

arked with “white chalk” in the calendar of many an 
elderly Parisian who should know better. The scene is, 
without doubt, striking. As you turn from the Boulevard 
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by the Café Rich, you are at once seized by two men with 
swords and cocked hats, and told to go somewhere else. 
We will suppose, just for an illustration, that the young and 
beautiful C— de B—, or M. de St. Z—, come purposely Dal 
from Pesth, is on your arm, and that you are at once 
swept away by a tide of revelry, which washes you finally 
high and dry on the stage of the Grand Opera. Much 
humanity in a disguise that, after all, is becoming at least 
nine times out of ten, congregated in a brilliantly-lighted 
theatre, and careering about to the harmonious sounds of 
Herr Strauss’s band, must be a spectacle. You gaze round 
in silent astonishment; then you begin to find that you 
have dreamed that dream before; a quarter of an hour 
later that you know it by heart; then weariness sets in— 
that.terrible scourge of a civilisation which has been every- 
where, and seen and done everything—and you are quite 
relieved when your companion thinks that “she could take 
something.” Then you retire; true, you lose the cream of 
the amusement—that early hour when the floodgates of 
revelry are opened in the Rue Lepelletier, and masqueraders 
stream down the Boulevards in all their eccentricities of 
costume, bearing away in their headlong course the early- 
rising respectability of Paris. That is a sight, and you 
lose it; yet you have inaugurated your Carnival, and may 
perhaps screw your courage up to the point and see the 
final and outrageous delights at a later season ; in December 
it is cold on the Boulevards at five a.m. 
* * * of * * 

The funeral of M. Mocquard took place this morning, 
the ceremony being performed at Saint Roch, by the 
direction of the Emperor. When the news of the death 
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reached Compiégne, his Majesty ordered all gaiety to be 
suspended, and retired to his private apartments; he also 
telegraphed to M. Amédée Mocquard: “I was just start- 
ing for Paris to take leave of your father when the sad 
intelligence reached me. My grief equals yours.” M. 
Mocquard died in his house in the Rue de Rivoli, furnished 
for him by the Emperor; and it is said that the late Secre- 
tgry has left enormous wealth. 

The funeral was attended by the Imperial household, 
the Ministers, the Marshals, and Admirals. All the 
theatres and the press were represented, and there was 
a large assembly of Senators and Deputies. The Emperor 
and Prince Napoleon were represented by their Cham- 
berlains. Viscount de la Gwuéronniére pronounced a 
brilliant eulogy over the grave of his friend. ‘ The 
Emperor,” said M. de la Guéronnitre, “to-day weeps 
like a friend for the faithfal servant who has been the de- 
pository of his thoughts ; and I am justified in sayjng that 
such tears are even more valuable than the favours of the 
Sovereign who sheds them. For when we live in intimacy 
with the supreme power, there is one privilege rarer even 
than to acquire his confidence, and that is to gain his 
affection.” The speaker paid the highest tribute to the 
urbanity, good feeling, and tact of M. Mocquard, and 
wound up by saying “he had discovered and felt that it 
was even better to die a Christian than to live a philoso- 
pher.” 

Tuesday, December 18. 
ms An amusing story is told of how Bouffé obtained 
the extraordinary favour of having his benefit at the 
Grartd Opera, by which he cleared some £700. When he 
VOL. I. c 
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was in London in 1847 he was engaged one night to play 
the two characters of the Gamin de Paris and Michel 
Perrm—a boy and an old man. His “ get-up” in both 
was the talk of London. He had just finished the first 
piece, and retired to dress for the old man, when a knock 
came at his dressing-room door. ‘Come in,” said Bonffé, 
not too civilly, fearing that he should be disturbed; and 
enter Count D’Orsay and a friend. “ Mon cher,” said 
the Count—perhaps some readers may remember that 
“‘ Mon cher,” and the tone in which it was spoken—“ here 
is a French gentleman who sees you for the first time and 
wishes to compliment you.” The unknown complimented 
Bouffé, and said that, ifnot intruding, he should be very much 
pleased to see the toilet which transformed youth to old 
age. Ina quarter of an hour Bouffé turned to his visitors 
perfectly changed. The actor then hurried off, and as 
he went downstairs D’Orsay whispered, “My friend is 
Prince Louis Napoleon.” “ What! the prisoner of Ham?” 
“Yes!’? When Bouffé was arranging his benefit he 
thought of this, and wrote to the Emperor, reminding 
him that Prince Napoleon had once come to his theatre 
in London, and that he hoped the Emperor Napoleon 
would now permit him the use of one of his theatres in 
Paris. The letter was sent to the proper authorities next 
day, indorsed in the Imperial hand, “Pour M. Bouffé. 
Qui, owl, oui!” So the benefit took place at the Grand 
Opera, with the practical result stated. 


Wednesday, December 14. 


The Court returned to Paris to-day; long lines of 
fourgons, laden with the heavy artillery of the ball and the 
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banquet, came pouring into the city at two o’clock. The 
Emperor is looking very well, so is the Imperial Prince. 
The father has been taking great exercise, and has initiated 
his son in the way he should go to hounds. 


Thursday, December 15. 


The Emperor has grieved, and grieves extremely, 
for the death of M. Mocquard. The first thing he did on 
his return to the Tuileries was to retire into the cabinet in 
which he had been accustomed to work with his friend and 
Secretary—a room which must have been the scene of 
much that will some day be history. The officer-in-waiting, 
going in shortly after with a letter, found the Emperor 
crying like a child. 

Although gambling, except on the Bourse and in every 
club, is strictly forbidden in Paris, still it goes on. Plea- 
sant ladies, Countesses from foreign lands, Duchesses— 
nay, Princesses—are “at home—an early party ;”’—later, 
the tea table is exchanged for the “ board of green cloth,’ 
and the rattle of dice succeeds to that of teaspoons. The 
police assisted at one of the select réunions a few nights 
ago. They got in, of course, without difficulty, and found 
a polite evening party talking, flirting, dancing—but no 
play or signs of play. Still Inspector Trois-Cornes was 
not satisfied, and asked the lady of the house to rise from 
the sofa. She could not—she was unhappily a confirmed 
cripple. Still the policeman was obdurate, and ordered 
her to be removed. When Madame la Générale was placed 
e ect, a perfect shower of cards, dice, dice-boxes, and 
counters, rained from her person. The “cripple” even- 
tually walked to the Préfecture, escorted, as a “ General’s 
lady ” should be, by two A. D. C.’s. c2 
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Tuesday, December 20. 

Charles Stephen Conti, Councillor of State—a Corsi- 
can by birth—a lawyer of little note, and a poet of some re- 
pute, once Attorney-General to the Republic of Bastia, a 
voter against the House of Orleans, and for the expedition 
to Rome, has been selected by the Emperor for the most 
delicate post of Private Secretary. The successor to M. 
Mocquard enters on no slight task, and it is needless to say 
that he has won his spurs already in the service of 
Bonapartism. 

Wednesday, December 21. 

A horrid innovation is now being attempted in Paris. 
The members of the Society for the Protection of Animals 
have taken it into their heads that it will be a capital thing 
for their protégés if the law declares them marketable food. 
Great efforts are therefore being made to get permission to 
open “ Boucheries de Cheval,” and already two horses per 
week are given by private subscription to the poor of Paris, 
who are said to prefer it to venison. I have no doubt the 
introducers mean well, but still beef aud mutton seem good 
enough for every-day consumption, and I myself prefer 
saddle of horse as an outward application. Besides, is not 
this a work of supererogation? If many establishments— 
where you can have soup, three plats, vegetables, wine, and 
bread @ diserétion, for 1f. 20c.—have not already tried the 
equine system, they are very much maligned. 

At the last bal masqué there was an original character 
which produced an enormous effect. A white satin domino, 
and a white satin mask, supported apparently by two white 
silk stockings, terminating in an equal number of white 
satin shoes, went solemnly about, parading like a ghost, but, 
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unlike a ghost, not answering when spoken to. That simple 
act of politeness, I believe, is inherent in ghosts. The dress, 
however, was nothing. She might have been a new edition 
of the ‘Woman in White’ circulating itself—she might 
have been the spectral shape of some departed pleasure 
which used to haunt the bals de l’opéra. I confess I miss 
many which I used to meet there when, in the days when 
the world was twenty-five, taking advantage of a frost, we 
used to come to Paris for a week—which always included two 
Saturday nights, The dress, I say, was nothing; but on 


a 2 
the back of it there was the cabalistic inscription, A the 


letter P, with a sort of long ghastiy-looking letter A below 
it. What does it mean?, That was the question of the 
hour—a question nobody could answer ; and the lady walked 
about “alone in a crowd,” really and truly une femme in- 
comprise. Suddenly a male mask—TI regret to say that it 
was a holy friar—approached and said, “I read your riddle 
—A long sous P (Allons souper). Let us go to the Café 
Anglais !”’ 
Christmas Day. 

We are bare of English here just now. Yet wehave 
some, and only to-day I saw a new reigning Sovereign on 
the scene where last year we used to see his father. Fast 
through the three rows of confused vehicles came a small 
English phaeton drawn by two quick-stepping cobs driven 
by an English boy. No show in the turn-out—no ornaments 


on harness or servant—a simple coronet and “H” on the 


carriage, and evidently a hand on the reins—that carriage 
contained the heir of one much liked here, the Duke of 
Hamilton. I have been led to mention this fact, because 
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only a few days ago I read a lugubrious article tellmg us 
how his Grace had jumped into a bush while hunting, and 
scratched out both his eyes. I presume he has “jumped 
into another bush and scratched them in again,” for he 
seemed to find his way pretty well through the serried ranks 
of the hired cabs which form the staple of the fashion of the 
Bois on Sunday—and that is saying no little for his hand 
and nerve. 

A reminiscence of another Englishman now rises before 
me—Captain Speke. Not many months ago he was in the 
room in which I write this letter, saying, “Well, yes, 
perhaps, I should like the French to notice us.” The 
French noticed John Hanning Speke then; and now I see 
that his work, translated by M. Forgues, is a great success. 


New Year’s Day, 1865. 


Socially speaking Le Jour de ’An is the great festival of 
Paris. From dewy morn—not that it was dewy to-day—to 
shadowy eve, which commenced about 3.30 p.m., and was 
rather dusky than shadowy, we have been in a perpetual 
whirl of visits, and under a genial and continued rain of 
presents. Truth, however, compels me to say that these 
étrennes are of very small value, though of great current 
utility. You see, you must not only receive, but give, on 
the first day of the year. If, for instance, you chance to 
meet—and it is not his fault if you do not—a man who has 
done anything for or against you during the past twelve- 
months, you must give him a bonus of not less than four 
shillmgs and twopence. Among that class of society to 
whom five francs are not a socially legal tender, you must 
offer chocolate, bonbons, or little figures of metal, marble, 
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or even wax, filled with indigestion coloured according to 
taste. Now, the best way to settle these polite reciprocities 
is to give unto others what others have given unto you. 
It is, indeed, a sort of eleventh commandment written 
in the catholic code of Paris; therefore the wise woman 
orders a cab by the day, has it at the door at a very early 
hour, and sits in her best clothes waiting for good gifts. 
They come early, those good or indifferent gifts, and by’ 
eleven our recipient is almost prepared to give in her turn. 
So off she pops in a “remise” at “ 2f. 50 the hour,” and 
gives not unto Ceesar the things which are Ceesar’s—nothing 
of that sort, I assure you, but rather unto Mrs. Pompey the 
things which were Mrs. Cesar’s. For instance, A arrives 
at Rue de la Sainte-en-Ciel, No. 90, with a little box of 
sweetmeats, which perhaps A has bought, perhaps A has 
received as “ étrennes”’ from Z—a charmingly liberal letter, 
which gives its compliments early. Well, A having paid to 
B the “‘ compliments of the season,” goes off to give presents 
to the rest of the alphabet. The door is no sooner shut than 
off goes B, and carries the samé present to AS, a newly 
married diphthong, and they, in their turn, pass on the bon- 
bons and the compliment, which therefore revolve in a 
polite but vicious circle. 
Monday, January 2. 

The only thing worth mention to-day is an incident 
which took place yesterday at the reception of the Corps 
Diplomatique. Every one remarked the, particular stress 
with which the Papal Nuncio, speaking in the name of his 
‘dolleagues, said that he offered up prayers for the true 
happiness of the Imperial family. Such are the subtleties 
to which the Court of Rome is reduced. While in the 
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Vatican it launches its thunders against the very principles 
upon which the French Government is founded,* at Paris it 
declares that its prayers are for the happiness of the Imperial 
family and France, which it calls “the Catholic country.” 
But this is no longer the true denomination of France, since, 
according to the words of the Encyclical Letter, she adopts 
universal suffrage when choosing a form of government; 
and however deficient in true liberalism the present form 
may be, it is, nevertheless, by far too liberal for the ideas of 
the Pope. The French Bishops unanimously consider the 
Bull untimely; still it is probable the majority will adhere 
to the principles expounded by their Head. The Emperor 
is, it is said, desirous to leave the Bishops full latitude. He 


*In retaliation, as was generally believed in France at least, for the 
Convention of September, 1864—by which the French troops were to 
quit Rome in two years, and the maintenance of the integrity of the 
Papal dominions was thereafter entrusted to Italy—the Holy Father 
had early in December issued an Encyclical Letter, to which were 
appended 80 propositions condemned as heretical. Among these 
several lay more or less at ‘the root of the policy and very Con- 
stitution of France; and they included such doctrines as, that the Pope 
could and should become reconciled to progress, liberalism, and modern 
civilization ; that it was not fitting now for the Catholic religion to be 
the exclusive religion of the State; that it was untrue that civil liberty of 
worship and freedom of the press conduced to corrupt morals and spread 
indifferentism ; that it was allowable to oppose and revolt against 
legitimate princes, and so on. Great and angry controversy raged in 
the French press on the Letter; and on New Year's Day, 1865, the 
Government informed the Bishops that its publication was prohibited, 
inasmuch as it contained propositions contrary to the principles on 
which the Constitution of the Empire was based. The protests of some 
thirty Prelates against this prohibition kept up the excitement a little 
longer, but it gradually died away. 
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did not make, in his reply to the Nuncio, the slightest 
allusion to the conduct of the Court of Rome. He is 
‘desirous of avoiding all religious controversies; you may, 
however, rest assured that the Pope will lose nothing by the 
delay, as the Imperial opinion will be uttered in proper time 
and place. As for the Nuncio, he is in a state of great de- 
hight. He approves of the Bull, and relates with the utmost 
satisfaction the words used by his Holiness when he signed 
it: “ Hxegi monumentum.” The Italian clergy are not of 
the same opinion, and are fully sensible of the blow the 
Pope has given to his temporal power. 


Thursday, January 12. 


The Princess Mathilde is now in Paris, holding her 
nightly receptions and her “select Sundays.” Her Highness 
is a most popular person, both here and in the country. As 
proof, take a speech lately made in her honour by the Maire 
of St. Gratien, the commune in which the country residence 
of the Princess is situated :— 


I need scarcely remind you, though it is a pleasure to me to do 80, 
what a benefit the residence of the august Princess among us has been. 
Such benefits are ever and gratefully remembered. I cannot repeat too 
often, for it is truth, to you as to myself, “ For our good Princess no- 
thing is done if anything remains to do.’ Thanks to her benevolent 
aid the commune has become a model parish, and each year gives some 
fresh proof of the kindness of our benefactress. Very recently the 
Princess, at her own cost, has provided for the lighting of the town. 
It is a great boon; we must thank the Princess Mathilde for it. 


! In society here the Princess is, as I have said, equally 
popular. She is more like the old Napoleon type than any 
of her family now living, but I think she bears the marks of 
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bad health. Prince Napoleon and Princess Clothilde have 
alzo commenced entertaining at the Palais Royal. 


Sunday, January 15. 


“How dull you are this morning,” once observed a 
lady to the most entertaining man of hisday. “I know I 
am,” replied Colonel M'D—; “TI ran through my property 
last night.” I wish I could plead such extravagance, and 
repose the dulness of to-day on the brilliancy of yesterday. 
It is universally admitted that Paris never was so dull at the 
beginning of a season as it is this 15th of January, 1865. 
Things begin, of course, and I have even seen some “ raouts 
intimes ” announced, though I confess I do not know what 
the cabalistic expression means, and was indeed inclined at 
first to treat if as a new method of curing acough. The 
Empress’s first ball is to-morrow. As it is a bal intime, the 
invitations do not exceed a thousand! . . . The first person 
spoken to by the Empress on Wednesday was Lady Edward 
Thynne, and the first gentleman addressed by the Emperor 
was Colonel Blaine, late of the Guards. There were about 
eighty English presented. Shall I spcak of the supper? 
Ah! parlez mot de ga ?—long tables as productive of truffles 
as Vallombrosa, where those charming edibles “lay en- 
tranced, thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks—” 
willing waiters supplying a constant stream of champagne 
of a quality both dry and curious. It was an excellent ball 
and an excellent supper—a supper of herbs and lobsters— 
“lla mixta rosis,” and much contentment therewith. Then 
a return tc the great room, Strauss’s band, the waltz from 
‘Faust,’ and other elements of enjoyment. I was last night 
-——and very late last night, too—at another ball. Charity, 
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which, according to the proverb, begins at home, went out, 
and gave a ball at the Grand Hotel in behalf of poor 
Germans in Paris. As it was for “charity,” the good 
Samaritans attended; as Princess Metternich was patroness 
the bad Samaritans—who, like another “party,” are not so 
black as they are painted—also came out in great force, and 
assisted the cause as effectually as did their more respectable 
brothers. The ball-room of the Grand Hétel is certainly 
one of the most brilliant sights in dancing Europe. 


Tuesday, January 17, 


Prince Napoleon hunts every Sunday at Meudon. 
Sometimes the Princess Clothilde appears on horseback. 
The Prince has a fine stud, a tolerably fine hack, and the 
men have very long cor's de chasse, on which, perhaps, they 
play more than would be thought correct in the “shires,” 
Punctuality, that politeness of princes, is not, I observe, 
a characteristic of this pack—in fact, the field waited one 
hour and a half at the “Téte Noire;” then the deer was 
uncarted. ‘“ M. le Prince, le daim est parti.”? Ten minutes 
more and another question, “faut a le suivre?”? The 
Prince nodded—the hounds rushed in one direction; the 
field, led by the English division, in another. Now they 
hear the hounds, now they lose all traces of what in Ireland 
is called “the hunt”—then the deer tries to take to the 
open, but is judiciously headed, to blasts of many trumpets, 
and finally taken and killed, after an hour and a half of 
qubious pleasure, even for the field itself. 


Thursday, January 19. 


A well-known character has passed away from us. 
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Pierre Joseph Proudhon, who has been before the French 
public for the last thirty-four years, died to-day at his house 
here. M. Proudhon was born at Besancon, July 15,1809. In 
1840 he received a pension from his native town for his 
‘Essai de Grammaire Générale.’ In 1848 he started the 
Représentant du Peuple, and was elected Member for the 
Seine. Then he set up the People’s Bank, got into trouble, 
had three years’ imprisonment, and kept writing im and out 
of prison more and better than ever. He had only returned 
to live in France about two years, and had his pen in his 
hand to the day of his death. Another celebrity, Colonel 
Charras, known as the writer of a ‘ Campagne de Water- 
loo’ not allowed to enter France, died yesterday at 
Basle. 
Sunday, January 22. 

M. Proudhon’s funeral took place yesterday without 
any display. A great many people, however, assembled to 
follow his remains to the grave. M. Proudhon had desired 
that his body should not be taken to any church, and his 
wish was carried out. Astriking incident occurred in the 
Rue Grande, where M. Proudhon died. Just as the corpse 
was about to be brought out, a military band approached, 
and the crowd began to hollo out, “Stop that music!” 
““Respect the dead!” As the doorway was not hung with 
the usual funeral trappings, the soldiers had no reason to 
suppose that an interment was about to take place. So 
soon, however, as the Colonel was informed of the fact, he 
ordered the band to cease playing, and the troops marched 
by in silence, the Colonel saluting the dead with his sword 
as he passed. The crowd then cried, “ Vive la Ligne! ” 
Another regiment which was also out for a march came up 
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before the procession started, and acted in the same respect- 
ful manner. At two o’clock the funeral proceeded to the 
cemetery of Passy, where some of M. Proudhon’s friends 
made speeches over his grave. 

There is a very droll fashion prevalent in this city just 
now—that of covering your servants with fur. Now fur is 
what tailors call ‘“‘ very nice winter wear,” and on the bodies 
of stout coachmen and sturdy giants of footmen, with a 
grand barouche or old family coach, it looks very well; 
but when the ladies get ont and walk, “ John” looks very 
odd pottering behind—beginning like a bear, and “ basely 
ending ” in gaiters. This, I say, looks ursine, and reminds 
one of the Jardin des Plantes; but when a very small man 
is driving himself in a very seedy one-horse turn-out, holding 
perhaps a rein in each hand, which gives him the appearance 
of one fishing without luck—when such an one has, in the 
little seat behind him, a tall, elderly man, half covered with 
bear or fox skin, and the other half made up of worn-out 
livery and very old hat—then, I say, neither man nor 
master seems to be the right person in the right place. 
The eternal fitness of things requires that a “ swell” must 
be a “swell” allover. Now a fur coat and fastian trousers, 
surmounted by a doctor’s-boy’s hat with tarnished gold lace, 
is and must be false heraldry. Yet such was the turn-out of 
M. X. — yesterday. 

Tuesday, January 24, 
There is a story now going about Paris, which I believe 
to be true; but I will not mention the name of the thrifty 
laiplomatist. It is the Imperial custom to send occasionally 
to members of the Corps Diplomatique the key of the 
Imperial box at the Grand Opera. This is usually done soon 
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after the arrival of a new Minister. There is an embassy 
here in which great changes have recently taken place, and 
an interim Ambassador reigns. Last week he received the 
key. Perhaps he looked at the bill and did not like the 
performance; perhaps his wife had la grippe; perhaps he 
was engaged—at any rate, he did not go; but being, like the 
late Mrs. Gilpin, “ of a frugal mind,” he liked nothing to be 
wasted, so he sent his servants! Imagine the astonish- 
ment when the house turned its glasses to see who was 
coming into the box! Report says that, however much the 
recipients may have been delighted at the unwonted “ sen- 
sation ” they were the innocent means of creating, the donors 
were not pleased; and it is believed that next time the 
Minister goes to the Opera he will have to pay. 

What nonsense we are daily told by the English residents 
in Paris—who, being many degrees more Parisian than the 
natives, delight in the imaginary triumph—about the splen- 
dour of the horses and carriages of Paris! ‘ Show me such 
a display in Hyde Park, sir,” cries Robinson. So you could 
any day, even, I think, on a September Sunday. The 
truth is, there are half-a-dozen good carriages here, with 
good English horses, but usually spoilt by the “ Brum- 
magem” harness, a few nice victorias, some tolerable 
broughams; and that 1s all, save the Imperial turns-out, 
which are imperial from the cockade in the coachman’s hat 
down to the tire of the wheel of the ladies-in-waiting’s 
carriage. To talk of the “ Park” and the “ Bois” is like 
comparing Tom Thumb to Hercules. Start from the corner 
of Albemarle-street at five p.m. on any fine day in the 
season, and before you reach Park Lane—nay, before you 
have taken off your hat to your twenty-second favourite 
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partner—you will have seen more good horses, carriages, 
and servants, than could be found in Paris were the Em- 
peror to order there an inspection parade of all those arti- 
cles in the breadth and length of France. 


Wednesday, January 25. 


I think if I wished to take an illustrious stranger to 
the place where in Paris he could see the native most happy 
and excited, I should hail a “remise’’ and carry him off to 
the Bourse. Where else does M. le Parisien seem so much 
in his glory? Not in his café for he is either reading or 
playing dominoes; not on the Boulevard, for he is eagerly 
watching the traffic; not in church, for he is bored; not on 
a racecourse, for he is puzzled. But on that Tom Tiddler’s 
Ground opposite the Vaudeville he is at home. The idea 
strikes him that the shares in the “New and Old World 
Joint-Stock Shoeblacks’ Association” will be affected by 
something or somebody, and off he rushes to buy in. 
Frantically he mounts the stairs and enters the portico. He 
is arrested by a fat fair man, with his hat on one side, who 
bellows in his ear, “‘ Mexicans!” He escapes, and runs 
into the arms of a friend, who, instead of asking after his 
health, whispers “Italians!” A little man then thrusts a 
card into kis hand, as if he wished him to “cut in” for a 
rubber; around him is a chorus of quotations; before and 
behind him two gendarmes, one telling him to go on, and 
another pushing him back. At last he reaches the inner 
shrine of the Temple of Mammon—a large room full of 
inich, all smoking and talking at once. In the centre is a 
kind of financial sheep-pen, in which I believe those magical 
changes known as “rise” and “fall” are calculated and 
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registered. Around is a gallery wherein are more men 
and some women, also talking. The prices of everything | 
are placarded everywhere. Messengers with notes and 
boys with telegrams hurry in all directions. Above, below, 
around, inside, outside, everybody is seeking to penetrate 
into the future, and, having got that knowledge, to do unto 
his neighbour as his neighbour would do untohim. Knocked 
about, hustled, trod upon, bored to buy “ London omnibuses” 
or “little carriages,” our French friend keeps his temper, 
buys his shares, and returns home, saying, “ Non perdidi 
diem.” The closing of public gaming-houses and other 
places where money could be lost has driven French 
gamesters to the racecourse or the Bourse. The former is 
as yet only frequented by the upper classes; so the sole 
place where Monsieur can really take his pleasure—and to 
him to win or even lose a few francs isa true pleasure—is 
in that tower of Babel where Diva Pecunia is worshipped 
in every known language from eleven till three daily. 
There is one attendant on the Court of Fortune, as repre- 
sented by the rise and fall of Rentes, who is a curious study. 
A little dark, dusky—nay, shall I say dirty ?— man, 
looking more like a Spaniard or an Italian than the southern 
Frenchman he is. Every day, in the hottest time of No- 
vember, and on the bitterest days of May and June, he 
appears on that “perron” wrapped in an enormous blue 
cloak lined with red. In campaigning times it would shelter 
a family. For hours daily he treads those steps, talking to 
himself incessantly, He repeats to himself the prices of 
departed settlements. Can life contain anything so dreary ? 
Yet on that theme he addresses himself for hour after hour, 
and then, “robing himself in his own poverty and virtue,” 
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retires to some unheard-of cave till the morrow. Once or 
twice ina year he enters the “holy of holies” of specula- 
tion, but then the spirit is too strong for him. He com- 
mences an address on the foolish, nay, wicked way in which 
fands rise and fall, and so gets turned out. My own opinion 
is, that he is not nearly mad enough to speculate successfully 
on the Bourse. 


Sunday, January 29. 


Baron César de Bazancourt was buried yesterday, the 
funeral ceremony taking place at the Madeleine, where was 
assembled the élite of Paris society. The Baron, who was 
only in his fifty-fifth year, was at a ball last Sunday, 
and when much heated went out into the openair. He 
caught cold, fever followed, and in a few days death. He 
was, aS you know, the historian of the Crimean and Italian 
wars, and respecting the former said much that was severely 
criticized by our own historian.* Besides these two im- 
portant works he has written several ‘‘ fashionable novels.’”” 
In society he was highly popular. 


Monday, January 30. 


I do not know if the telegraph conveyed to England 
last night news of the death of M. Thouvenel; but the event. 
was proclaimed in the evening papers, and a correct sketch 
of the life of that clever statesman was being read at the 
club when I went in to hear the latest intelligence. That, 
however, will happen to M. Thouvenel which happens to 


* Notably in respect to the “ terrible struggle” of the French with 
‘the Russians, at the battle of the Alma, around a certain telegraph. 
station ; Kinglake pronounces the whole story a myth. : , 
VOL. I. D 
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few people—he will read in the papers the opinions enter- 
tained about him after his death by his friends and oppo- 
nents; for he is alive and, if not well, convalescent, having 
only lost an uncle. In the ‘German Popular Tales,’ sweet 
solace of our youth, I think there is a story of Reynard the 
Fox, to whom the same thing chanced by his own con- 
trivance ; but in real life—except to Lord. Brougham and 
Mr. Assheton Smith—TI never knew it happen. In the 
great greed for news, statements are received’ without being 
perhaps properly tested; hence the curious fact of a states- 
man reading his own death in his morning paper. 


Wednesday, February 1. 


The clerical journals have just set themselves up 
again as targets for the ridicule of all sensible men. They 
are indignant because the Prince and the boys whom he 
entertained on the Charlemagne anniversary ate meat on 
Friday. Sandwiches, it seems, were supplied to these young 
reprobates on a fast day; and they actually ate them, some 
asking for more! You will think Iam joking—but no, it 
is quite serious. I dare say the next syllabus will have a 
special commination for those who on jours mavgres consume, 
or cause to be consumed, or supply, strata of meat between 
layers of bread, which the heathen call sandwiches ! 

I have just returned from visiting the Pourtalés collection 
-—a catholic collection of art, including every variety. The 
hdtel in which these curiosities are to be seen is in the Rue 
Tronchet ; it is, so far as age is concerned, well fitted for the 
purpose. The very knocker of the outer gate is sui generis ; 
you lift a Virgin and Child from a bath of holy water. As | 
the gate opens you enter a large gateway leading to a small 
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court-yard. The gateway and court-yard are filled with 
sculpture, some good, some fair, some indifferent, the history 
of all but hereditary collections. ‘You then come to a hall, 
which would be very small for a very small London house ; 
the hall, staircase, recesses, are everywhere crowded with 
statues, or hung closely with pictures; and then you find 
yourself in a suite of rooms, the walls of which are lined with 
pictures so densely packed that the frames touch one another, 
and the worst contrasts are closely contrasted. But here 
all grumbling ceases ; it is a wonderful collection. There is 
a Quintin Matsys, staring you in the face as you enter, which 
is a gallery in itself—an old man making love to a young 
woman, and a demon deriding them in the corner. There 
is a Murillo, which, if not so good as that of the Pitti col- 
lection—-what is ?—is yet a glory of art; asplendid Clande ; 
some works of Franz Hols, said by many to be the pick of 
the cabinet—for large as the collection is, it is still a cabi- 
net; a long line of Holbeims; some works of Luini; two 
pictures of Carlo Dolce—curious as being quite unlike his 
usual subjects ; a dead figure in armour, a wonder of execu- 
tion, by Velasquez, foreshortened in a way I have never 
seen equalled except in the Brera, at Milan, where there is, 
I think, a picture of a “Dead Christ,” even more marvel- 
lously painted, by Andrea Mantegna ; and, finally, a “ Virgin 
and Child,’ by Leonardo da Vinci. There were Albert 
Diirers, too, grand and faithful ; “Two Children ”’ by Greuze, 
worth the rest of the collection put together; some Davids 
(Brussels), which did not please me ; a very striking Horace 
Vernet, two well-known pictures by Delaroche, and a long 
list of others which it is impossible to enumerate. Then 
there were bronzes, statues, Venetian glass, china, some of 
D2 
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the finest Henri IT. ; in fact, every variety of every class of 
art. I must not, however, omit to mention a curious frame of 
English sporting sketches—hunting, racing, and shooting— 
dating from the dock-tail, hog-mane, and high-collar dress- 
coat period, as they appear in the sketches of that “ Billesden 
Coplow run ” when the wind was in “ the east forbiddingly 
keen,” and which would put back our clock about half a 
century. In the whole collection of M. Pourtalés he has 
not in their way more truly artistic works, and itis a puzzle 
to an Englishman to say who they are by. Possibly Alken. 
There is a curious hunting picture, also, by one of the 
Vernets. 
Sunday, February 5. 

I do not know how I could better begin this letter 
than by a reference to ‘The Life of Julius Cesar’ about to 
be given to the world by the Emperor Napoleon. When 
Ceesars write the lives of Caesars they certainly deserve all 
attention. Jam told that the forthcoming work gives evi- 
dent proof of enormous study, of plodding perseverance in 
dry detail, of keen intimacy with more pleasing episodes, of 
great knowledge of history, and a vast acquaintance with 
different languages. For an idle man the ‘ Life of Julius 
Ceesar’ would have been a great labour and a praiseworthy 
undertaking; for a Sovereign in the position and with 
the cares and responsibilities of Napoleon the Third, it is 
a miracle. The three great men of the world were, according 
to the Imperial author, Cesar, Charlemagne, and the First 
Napoleon. It isa grand creed, and perfectly natural in him 
who professes it. The conquest of Italy by the Romans is 
alluded to in the following significant and practical manner : 
*‘ They upset a bad system and started a better.” Might not, 
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too, the following sentence, with which that episode is dis- 
missed, be applied to the late Italian war—nay, to the whole 
of the transactions of the Second Empire? ‘“‘ Men only de- 
stroy entirely things which they can replace with greater 


By the bye, the Palais Royal—I speak of the large space 
on which foreigners used to eat good and dear dinners and 
buy cheap and bad ornaments, not of the residence of 
Prince Napoleon—is fast becoming a thing of the past. 
Formerly, if you wanted to meet with an English frend, you 
drew that covert towards dinner-time, and were pretty sure 
ofa find. The ladies of the party, moreover, passed the day 
in those “ shady blessed retreats,’’ where, rain or shine, they 
could walk cleanly and spend money recklessly. At night, 
too, it was lighted and sheltered; but now that there is gas 
in every street and pavement and alley, Mr. Bull and family 
have deserted the galleries of the old Orléans Palais for 
the sparkling Boulevards and the grander and cleaner res- 
taurants of the new “quartier.” You may now stray 
through the Passage d’Orléans, stare at M. Potet’s live 
turtles, or the gigantic pears and early strawberries of the 
Trois Fréres, without hearing more than twenty-five per 
cent. of English accent, and that from no aristocratic mouths. 
The tide of emigration has set in towards the Boulevard des 
Capucines, and the flood is, should say, in the court-yard of 
that Grand Hotel which would be so charming if any- 
body ever attended to you—if the lodge of the concierge 
was not a sealed tomb for letters and messages—if bells 
were ever answered, or telegrams noticed, 
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Wednesday, February 9. 

Captain Annequin, an old soldier ofthe First Empire, 
and nephew of Marshal Lefebvre, Duc de Dantzic, has just 
died in Paris. Apropos of him I will tell you a story which 
proves that truth is stranger than fiction. The Marshal 
onee employed his nephew to perform an act of generosity 
which is worthy of record. Going one day to the Tuileries, 
the Duke saw an old man seated in the corner of an ante- 
chamber, apparently waiting for an audience. He looked 
very sad, and his dress was hardly such as was usually seen 
in that court. Lefebvre, moved at the sight, fixed his eyes 
on the old man, and then, all at once, recognised him. He 
rushed towards him, exclaiming, ‘You here, you here, 
Captain? How glad I am to see you again! But--” 
“ Pardon me, sir,” answered the old man, “who is it that 
speaks to me?” “Parbleu! Captain; I am Frangois 
Lefebvre, formerly sergeant in the Guard, just as you are 
the Marquis de Belcour, my gallant commander.” From 
that day the Duke never lost sight of the Marquis, to whom 
he would never be anything but “sergeant.” He also at- 
tached his nephew, Captain Anneguin, to the person of his 
old officer. One day Captain Annequin brought the Marquis 
an invitation from the Duke and Duchess, asking him to 
pay them a visit at their country seat. After along journey 
the travellers arrived, and were received by the Duke, who 
said, “ Captain, do you know where you are? This is the 
Chateau de Belcour, where you were born, and here you 
may peaceably end your days.” ‘Then, taking a cowskin 
havresack from his nephew, he added, “ Here is my sergeant’s 
knapsack ; I have always kept it as a memorial of the good 
old days of soldiering. In your turn, Captain, keep it for 
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the sake of my wife and myself. I have found in it the 
baton of Marshal of France; you will find in it the title 
deeds of this estate, which is now again yourown.” Captain 
Annequin, who had been charged with the negotiations 
relative to the purchase of, the property, often told the 
story ; and I think we may safely say that it is no wonder he 
did so, for it is a “romance of real life.” Perhaps the re- 
turn to his “Bears” of the Baron of Bradwardine is the 
nearest approach in fiction to this true story. 


Sunday, February 12. 


Last night “they danced” at the Palais Royal. For 
the first time since the death of Prince Jérome those salons, 
famous from the days of the Regency—salons in which the 
Regent and his lovers used to cook partridges and mull 
champagne—salons in which the last, perhaps I may say the 
good Duke of Orleans, in contradistinction to his ancestors, 
used to give great entertainments—were opened to the 
select world of Paris by Prince Napoleon. It is a splendid 
mansion. The staircase, with its wilderness of plants, was a 
sight to behold. One lingered under the shade of those 
palms, and fancied one’s self in the far-off East, actnally 
getting warm, when M. Chevalier was registering many 
degrees below zero. The rooms are—as, in truth, in all 
palaces—small but numerous; I think there are twenty- 
four drawing-rooms in the “ apartmént ;”’ all were splendidly 
lighted with chandeliers. Flowers blossomed, for that 
select society, as I am sure they could only have done on 
tuch a night by Imperial permission. Music echoed through 
the hails. Dazzling toilets met the eye at every turn. 
Elderly diplomatists, curled as to their wigs with an almost 
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unnatural crispness, flirted after their old-world fashion with 
ladies who might have almost remembered the Regency of 
which I have spoken. Then came a cluster of young 
foreigners, whose fresh faces prevented anybody from mis- 
taking them for natives. A rattle of drums reminding one 
unpleasantly of ‘‘Guard turn out,” a flourish of trumpets, 
and then the echoing sound of the national air of France. 
The host and hostess hurry to the entrance ; the diplomatists 
fall into line ; the other guests are excited, and the guests of 
the evening enter. Prince Napoleon walks first, the Empress 
in blue, and absolutely glittering with diamonds, leaning on 
his arm. She bows, nods, and speaks to friends on every 
side. The Emperor, looking very well, follows, leading the 
Princess Clothilde. They enter the ball-room, the band at 
once starts the waltz in ‘ Faust,’ and thirty happy couples 
revolve before their Majesties. The waltz over, the Imperial 
party changes its ground, and sees the same performance by 
a different company on another stage and with changed 
decorations. The entertained crowd round the party more, 
I think, than is absolutely permitted by good breeding. 
The Emporor seems pleased, the Empress looks charming, 
Princess Mathilde grand, and Princess Anna Murat “ spirit- 
uelle.”’ Inthe meantime the Imperial hosts go about and 
greet their guests with more than a royal welcome. Aclock 
strikes—a trumpet sounds—and supper is ready. As, how- 
ever, it is only a supper for Princes, we may return to the 
general scene. Ambassadors were as plentiful as peas in 
May. There was one Ambassadress, too, about whom, 
though differing from her politics, and. indeed crying 
* Viva l’Italia!’? before her very eyes, I must say that she 
has no equal in Paris as a dresser. A white robe trimmed 
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with ivy-leaves, ivy-leaves for a girdle, and ivy-leaves with 
diamond dew-drops for a necklace and bracelets, put on 
the most graceful figure in Europe, are almost enough to 
reconcile one to Austrian government. Then Damas pére 
was there, looking more like Pan than ever. You know 
that he represents Revolution, having, assisted by one 
Garibaldi, an Italian, annexed Naples to Piedmont. 
General Tiirr, too, was there, who assisted Dumas pére on 
that occasion. Art was represented alike in life and on 
canvas ; for I saw two of the best painters in France en- 
gaged together on a work—it was a pdté de foie gras—and 
evidently labouring con amore; while on the walls was that 
wonderful portrait of Rachel, which is so like and so horrible 
that it makes each individual hair to stand on end. There 
were, moreover, two excellent pictures of Victor Emmanuel 
and the Empress Eugénie; and in the gallery busts, one of 
Machiavelli, another of Voltaire: under these, by chance, 
sat the Prussian Ambassador. In the meantime beauty, 
grace, and good manners kept circulating, and forming very 
pretty groups. I fear, however, that the last left before 
supper-time, for I saw much anxiety for food displayed in a 
way which I felt inclined to rebuke. One person was absent 
from the scene—the Duc de Morny. He has a severe 
attack of cold and fever, and, it is quite possible, will not be 
able to open the Chamber. He will, if he can; but I know 
that his medical adviser is very anxious that he should not. 


Wednesday, February 15. 


a 


T have just returned from the Opening of the Cham- 
bers, shivering with intense cold, and praying that in future 
such Imperial performances may take place in milder 
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seasons. As early as ten o’clock—one excited lady, who 
had lost her place, said eight—the great gallery of the 
Louvre began to fill with an expectant crowd of women in 
full morning costume, and men in full evening dress, with 
white ties—looking, as men always do who have reversed 
the day so far as costume goes, as if they had not got home 
from last night’s entertainment. Later came the Deputies, 
then the Senators, then a rush of grandes dames for the two 
galleries. The diplomatists, among whom were the 
Austrian Ambassador and the Nuncio, the only two to 
whose absence or presence any popular interest was attached, 
next arrived and took their seats in the right-hand gallery. 
The left-hand gallery was densely packed with ladies. The 
dais on which stood the Throne and the seats for the Imperial 
family was alive with Chamberlains, Cardinals, and Generals. 
At five minutes to one the Empress arrived, leading the 
Prince Imperial, and followed by the Princesses Mathilde, 
Clothilde, and Anna Murat. There were some cheers, 
certainly, and even a few cries of “Vive l’Impératrice ! ” 
but I think they were more the emanations of French 
politeness to a pretty and very well-dressed woman than 
the welcome of a people to their Queen. When her Majesty 
had mounted the steps of the dais she turned and bowed, while 
the Prince, who was in tHe uniform of the National Guard, 
saluted; then she withdrew into a sort of private box 
which is arranged for her and her suite. At this moment 
the booming guns told that the Emperor was crossing the 
court-yard which separates the Tuileries from the Pavillon 
Denon. Then there was real excitement, and, indeed, his 
Imperial Majesty had a reception when he entered. the hall 
such as few Monarchs of France have been complimented 
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with during the last two generations. ‘With Napoleon III. 
were Prince Napoleon, who sat beside him, and the Princes 
Imcien and Joachim Murat. Around the Throne were 
ranged the great officers of the household. As the Emperor 
reached the Throne, the sun, which has been a hidden 
mystery to us for days, suddenly made a mild demonstra- 
tion and lighted up the scene, which was as surely splendid 
as it was uncomfortable. There were, certainly, tickets 
issued for at least a third more people than could be possibly 





forced into the room. The Emperor commenced speaking 
as he took his seat, and spoke exactly thirteen minutes. 
The pacific views of the speech seemed highly satisfactory 
to the audience. Certain parts of the discourse—for in- 
stance, when he alluded to the Congress and the glory of 
the French army, the phrases which referred to the main- 
tenance of the civil power, and the concluding paragraph— 
were very loudly cheered. As soon as the speech was over, 
and the new Deputies had taken the oath of allegiance, the 
Emperor retired. As he left the hall he stopped and 
entered into earnest conversation with Prince Napoleon. 
The Empress then followed, and here the Prince Imperial— 
who, by the way, is the smallest boy for his age I have ever 
seen, although he looks very strong and healthy—came in 
for his share of applause. The Cent-Gardes saluted their 
fature chief with a cry of “Vive notre Prince Impérial!” 
which was taken up by the public, and echoed round the 
mother and son till they entered the carriage. The Louvre 
itself looked very grand both within and without. In the 
court-yard were glittering regiments of horse, foot, and 
dragoons, splendid equipages, and a great general move- 
ment of very well-dressed, tolerably well-dressed, and un- 
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tidy persons, for the public is allowed to come in and see 
the diversion. Within there were splendid staircases lined 
with Grenadiers of the Guard and Cent-Gardes, long series 
of halls filled with fine pictures, and also hedged in with 
the gaudy soldiers of the Imperial household. 


Sunday, February 19. 


I told you recently that Madame de Rattazzi had 
been, if not expelled, at least warned off France, and that 
she had also lost a pension granted to her by the Emperor 
on account of her relationship to the Bonaparte family. 
This statement was contradicted, but last night it was 
affirmed on authority. The Comtesse de Solms is prohibited 
from entering France, and the pension is withdrawn. The 
authoress of ‘Les Mariages d’une Créole’ will now be 
placed by history on the shelf with the authoress of ‘ Del- 
phine ;’ let us hope that the classification for the future 
will console for the inconveniences of the present. 


Tuesday, February 21. 


Madame Drouyn de Lhuys received last night—I 
wonder if that cotillon is even yet quite over—in the 
splendid halls of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. It was 
@ masquerade—the first great private one of the year—and 
inaugurated the season of festivity, when diplomacy hides 
its face and asks its friends to hake merry. “ On dansera,” 
said the invitation; and they did dance. The ball may be 
said to have begun on that bridge over which you cross the 
Seine. There you were marshalled into line by mounted 
gendarmes, and there you first saw other pursuers of plea- 
sure waiting patiently in their carriages, or more eager 
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enthusiasts defying the cold, and walking in light costumes, 
or in those weird dominoes which seem only fitted for 
Venice and gondolas, before the admiring crowd. Eti- 
quette does not oblige you to enter masked; but many do, 
and then you are taken into a sort of large confessional and 
requested to show your face in confidence to the groom of 
the chambers. This is done, observed an Irish friend, “ just 
to show them you are nobody else.” This ordeal gone 
through, you resume your disguise and walk upstairs. 
The first man you meet is, let us say, Julius Cesar, with a 
brass helmet and a very smart toga, who has been brought 
from a dinner party by a Japanese—the latter a most 
!” Indeed so natural was it that the 
wearer, later in the evening, came to grief with an “ original 
article ” from that country, who insisted on talking in his 


wonderful “ get-up 


native tongue to his compatriot, and was so enraged at not 
getting any answer that 1 am expecting hourly to hear he 
has committed the “happy despatch.” Passing this ill- 
matched pair—by the bye, the Roman Emperor was chris- 
tened “the First Edition” as soon as he appeared—you 
came on Faith, Hope, and Charity ; the last had, in accord. 
ance with the proverb, begun at home, and, judging from 
the success of her elaborate toilet, she must have begun 
very early. I am sure if “ Vice to be hated needs but to be 
seen,” these three Virtues had “ but to be seen” to make 
others followers of virtue. Why had one of them wings? 
Was it emblematic of hovering Faith, or of fleeting Hope, 
or of Charity flying right away when most required? I 
‘saw! one follower of virtue, a diplomatist from a recently 
déménagée Court, who verily did reap his reward. He 
was entrusted with the three wands which distinguished the 
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virtuous trio while it went to dance, and as one of them had 
Hope’s anchor on the top, which would “ grapple” every 
one, life was for a time a burthen to that polite diplomaitist. 
Then enters upon the scene an Eastern Prince, with more 
jewels than the originals ever wear—rows of pearls ruffled 
round his neck; his gabardine like “ the starry firmament on 
high,” and round his head a halo of rubies. To him 
succeeds the Rimsky-Korsakow, in a Russian court-dress, 
splendid; her robe literally massive with precious stones. 
With her walks an Ambassador, who wears the costume 
which is de rigueur if you are not masked—that is, evening 
dress, knee-breeches, and a Venetian cloak decorated with 
a little mask. Suddenly up stalks Don Quixote, who is, 
when at home, a Captain of French artillery about seven 
feet high—say seven feet; the very best costume and the 
best kept-up character in the room. With his usual gal- 
lantry, the Hidalgo de la Mancha paid great attention to 
the ladies. His bow to Mary Queen of Scots was quite 
worth going to the ball to see. The unhappy daughter of 
the Stuarts seemed in better spirits than when I last heard 
of her--through one Scott—at Lochleven ; but I question if 
Mary herself was ever dressed more completely @ la Reine 
de? Ecosse than was the Countess Keller, who had even dyed 
her hair to the traditional colour. There were other Scotch 
there ; one a Gordon, in his clan tartan, and the kilt worn 
easily, who, I fear—not to put too fine a point on it—rather 
took the shine out of some French who had assumed the 
Highland garb,in which they looked as if they had come out in 
a hurry and forgotten their nether coverings, and so felt natu- 
rally uncomfortable. Again place aux dames, and a good deal 
ofit. Here you seo a real Anglo-Indian princess; she is dressed 
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not only in fine feathers, but alao in fine birds. Imagine a 
tuft of marabout feathers interspersed with birds of paradise 
and other specimens of the genus avis. With this feathered 
songstress—well, I do not know whether she sang, let us 
say feathered dancer—walked a thing in pink. I believe 
he was a “ berger,’ and looked as if he had just stepped out 
from a teacup of old china; his manly form was clad in 
pink, he had pink stockings, pink shoes, pink rosettes, over 
his face was a light pink veil, and the “edifice was 
crowned” by a pink hat, covered with a garland of roses. 
He looked like the ghost of a strawberry ice, and was much 
admired. I preferred the Tragic Muse, who had come in 
her night-rail, and evidently being cold, pulled it closely 
round her. She scemed odd, however, walking with a 
Magyar chief, who swaggered along in his handsome na- 
tional costume as if he were back in Pesth. A Knight in 
chain armour then clanks by, and an Albanian with literally 
a bundle of arms, which he must have found a great bless- 
ing in the crowd, as it kept a free circulation around him. 
An English Volunteer, in a dark green uniform, created 
quite a sensation; and Cleopatra, an English Parisian 
beauty, in a robe of white, round the skirt of which were 
inscribed hieroglyphic figures copied from the base of the 
pillar in the Place de la Concorde, while her hair hung down 
to her waist “in aj the wildness of dishevelled charms,” 
was pronounced the character of the evening. All this time 
masks were gliding about mysteriously, whispering un- 
pleasant truths, and asking impertinent questions. Two of 
these masks and dominoes contained the Emperor Napoleon 
and the Empress Eugénie, who for this night at least could 
live and move and have their being without being bored. 
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The music was very good; the rooms well-lighted and- 
never overcrowded ; and there was a supper where tables 
were spread for those who preferred sitting, and a side- 
board as long as the “T. Y. C.” at Newmarket for those 
who took their refreshment standing. 


Wednesday, February 22. 

The ‘ Temps,’ speaking of the affair Rattazzi-Solms, 
asserts that not only is the exile, with its consequent loss of 
income, a sad fact, but farther adds that the very person 
most libelled in ‘Les Mariages d’une Créole,’ who is in the 
romance M. Tailleur and in the flesh M. Schneider—it cannot 
be said that Madame Rattazzi used a thick veil to disguise 
her personalities—was the State official through whose in- 
terest the authoress received her pension of 24,000f. a 
year. 

Monday, February 27. 

The weather is bad—wet and dirty—therefore ter- 
ribly against the procession of the “ Boeuf Gras,”’ which as 
I write is defiling under my windows. This year the “ Fat 
Beasts’? are honoured more than usual, for Duval, the 
butcher of the Rue Tronchet, the Minton of Paris, and the 
proprietor of the numerous cheap restaurants known as the 
“ Bouillons Duval,” is the director of the festival—stop, I 
should call it a “rite.” He has given 4720 sterling for ten 
of the fattest beasts it has ever been my luck to see. His 
shop was last night thrown open to the public, and a dis- 
tinguished circle assembled and paraded about amidst. 
groves of fat sheep, walls of oxen, and gardens of flowers. 
Imagine a fountain of calves’ heads and flowers, the water 
spouting from the mouths and ears of the dainty device 
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«Tato de veau en jet d’eau.” The procession is a thing to 
see—a thing of medizval beauty; perhaps a little more 
security in their saddles would improve the appearance of 
the attendant cavaliers, but one cannot have everything. 
First we have a band of medisval musicians—as to their 
clothes ; they clang out fine brass sounds, and it is evident 
that the “drum” is paid the same wages as the rest, and is 
an honest man who will not take his money for nothing. 
Then comes “ Old Time,” driving the “ Vieux Garcon,” one 
of the fat beasts, who is dragged about in a car, and shaken 
till he must be the “jerked” beef of which I have lately 
read so much. To him succeed four figures, supposed to be 
“Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, and the Use of the 
Globes,”—* glorious in disguise.”? Next comes “ Pastoral 
Innocence,” typified by a fat young lady and four fatter 
sheep, reclining under the shade of an apple-tree. Then 
another band. Then “ Le Capitaine Henriot,” fat beast 
No. 2. Then it rains, and we all put up our umbrellas and 
east a shade over the scene. If those six Chinese who are 
riding those sorry hacks could have also had an umbrella or 
two, they would have been much drier and prettier. Still 
it glides by, this strange procession, on which M. Duval has 
spent so much of his money. The public, however, are not 
ungrateful. They were delighted in spite of the weather, 
and kept saying, “ Tiens! c’est jolu!”’ with great gusto. 


Sunday, March 5. 


I have just returned from the Grand Hétel—every- 
body goes there once in the twenty-four hours. There are 
remarkably few “strangers within the gates” of that great 
caravanseral. Americans are there in the ascendant, and 
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just now the South “ whips” the North there, the represen- 
tatives of the latter having “ made tracks” to the Louvre. 
I was speaking to-day with a French gentleman, who from 
circumstances takes a great interest in the interchange of 
courtesies between England and France—well, let us say 
that he is the proprietor of the Grand Hétel. He observed: 
“ My house is not as full as it was; and, do you know, for 
the last few years the same English do not come to us. All 
your rich used to travel; now they stop at home.” This, 
though spoken by a prejudiced or rather influenced person, 
is the truth. You do not see the same class now en voyage 
which was to be seen everywhere when travelling was dear, 
when a courier was aS necessary as a passport, and when 
Aristos, having four horses, could not be mistaken for 
Demos. Perhaps it is this that keeps at home “ the best ”” 
English—I like the epithet, which has doubtless several 
hidden meanings. Hither it is this, or—as is probable in 
these railway days—everybody has been everywhere, seen 
everything, and found that there is “nothing new, nothing 
true, and it don’t signify.” 
Sunday, March 12. 

It is needless to say that the death of the Duc de 
Morny has been the sole theme of conversation since the 
unhappy event. I had already told you that M. de Morny 
had been complaining for some time; and, indeed, he seems 
to have died of a complication of diseases. Still, even till 
the last forty-eight hours his wife and friends hoped on. 
So little, indeed, was the poor young Duchess prepared for 
the event, that a temporary room for a great mid-Lent ball 
was not only erected, but some friends had been actually 
invited to a small party on Thursday evening. On Wednes- 
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day the Duke had an awful crisis, and was insensible for 
some hours; then he woke up, asked if he was not very ill, 
and sent for a lawyer to make his will, but was only able to 
make some memoranda, to be completed on Friday, at 
8 a.m.; and on that day he expired in the arms of his wife. 
News was brought to the Tuileries on Thursday evening 
that the invalid was sinking. The Emperor, who had not 
appeared at a large dinner party, at once went off to the 
Palais Bourbon. A few hours later he sent for the Empress ; 
who immediately left a reception which she was holding, 
and hastened to console the Duchess. The Royal carriages 
were at the Palais Bourbon till far into the night. The Duc 
de Morny is a great loss to France, politically and socially ; 
a great loss to the Corps Législatif; and a still greater 
loss to the Emperor, the friend to whom he has been so 
faithful a servant. He understood the tone of French 
society as it now exists—was perfect master of the somewhat 
miscellaneous crew of the Corps Législatif, where he was 
as popular with the extreme Left as with the extremest 
Imperialists—was a true friend to the English alliance—had 
good judgment, great tact, and whether in the Chamber, 
the salon, or on the racecourse, was the same courteous 
gentleman and the same cheery companion. Perhaps it is 
not generally known that he was originally a soldier, served 
with distinction in Algeria, and was severely wounded 
before Constantine in 1832. The Duke leaveg four children. 
If I allude to his private affairs, it is only because they are so 
muph the talk of talking Paris. Itis very generally believed 
that he has died a comparatively poor man. It is possible. 
With a great income, he had great capabilities of ex- 
travagance; he did most things, and did them well. A 
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stud of 150 horses, 40 in training, and boxes at all the 
theatres of Paris, represent some outlay. In consequence 
of the sad event all official gaieties, all public and private 
receptions at the Tuileries, are postponed; and the loss of 
the Duke has, indeed, obscured the politica] as it has the 
social horizon. 

Every tome of ‘L’Histvire de César’ was bought up on 
Friday as if it had been a sensation novel, or a revelation of 
the Rue de Bréda—popularity can no further go. I have 
read glowing descriptions of the external and internal 
appearance of this remarkable work—parts of which I have 
read, as I think every one must, with great pleasure, and 
greater wonder ; but, as I like to confine myself to the truth 
as nearly as possible, I will merely say that the volume sold 
here in Paris at 10 francs is exactly like one of those dullest 
of all publications, Parliamentary Blue-books. Of course, 
I only speak of the outer appearance. 


Monday, March 13. 


A gloomy, heavy morning, with snow-drifts scudding 
at intervals down the streets, ushered in the melancholy day 
which was to witness the last honours paid to that popular 
President, keen statesman, great Imperialist, and honest 
gentleman, the Duc de Morny. The first look out of doors 
showed there was a ceremonial expected. At a very early 
hour every window on the line of procession was filled with 
chattering, and in some cases over-gaily dressed, gazers. 
Every table in every restaurant between the Rue Royale and 
Pére la Chaise was engaged two deep for parties who, 
having first eaten off them, then stood on them. The Rue 
Royale and the Place de la Madeleine were lined with Grena- 
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diers of the Imperial Guard, while thousands of police were 
in attendance to point out to the public “the way they 
should go.” Soon after eleven, Generals with their staffs in 
brilliant uniforms relieved the dulness of the carriages of all 
classes which brought the intimate friends of the Duke. Then 
guns boomed, infantry in quarter-distance column with their 
colours draped in crape moved in slow time with reversed 
arms to a march which fell sadly on the ear, and the pro- 
cession began. Marshal Magnan headed it, then came 
Cent-Gardes dismounted, then heavy and light cavalry. M. 
Haussmann, with eleven carriages exactly alike, had pre- 
viously gone into the church with the whole of the Munici- 
pality of Paris. Then the hearse—literally a mass of silver 
—slowly advanced; and here the sky, which had up to that 
time been dull as lead, and gave the idea of Nature grieving, 
“if aught inanimate can grieve,” suddenly cleared, and 
a bright gleam of sunshine smiled as in derision over the 
gloomy progress. After the hearse came the household of 
the late Duke ; five of whom bore cushions on which were his 
coronet, orders, and other insignia. It is, however, im- 
possible in detail to tell off the melancholy defile. There 
were the carriages of the Emperor, the Empress, Prince 
Napoleon, and Princess Mathilde ; there were the Senate and 
the Chamber; there were all the military and naval staff of 
Paris, the Archbishop and all the great clergy; there were 
the Bar and the Bourse; there was M. Grandhomme, secretary 
of the Jockey Club, and chief agent of the sport which the 
Duke loved so well ; and, finally, there were a host of private 
friends to follow, and a grieving public looking on. In the 
Madeleine was performed a requiem. Needless to describe 
the gorgeous ceremony—the black hangings, contrasting so 
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strangely with the gay heraldic devices, as opposed to 
one another as the grief of one section of the audience was 
to the curiosity of the other. The church ceremony over, 
the procession slowly defiled along the Boulevard. This was 
indeed a spectacle; every window was filled, every doorstep 
crowded. Miles of people six deep lihed each side of the 
way. Colour, which is so much wanted in an English 
crowd, was abundant here. Soldiers, nurses, Turks, 
women in gay dresses, Austrian officers (escaping from 
the Madeleine), nay, even Austro-Mexican volunteers en 
route to join the army of the Emperor Maximilian—all were 
gathered together in this strange, motley, noisy, chattering, 
and yet sorrowing crowd. Then came the final act of the 
“inane munus,’ the burial at Pére la Chaise. Around the 
last resting-place of him who had been a gallant soldier, 
a bold, nay intrepid statesmen, an astute diplomatist. a 
keen sportsman, and always a calm and practical politician, 
were grouped all those in Paris who represent these pursuits 
or pleasures. Behind stood the Imperial troops, and, far 
as the eye could carry, still came on lines of soldiers and 
carriages of sorrowing friends. “ Ashes to ashes ”’—those 
which remain of the Duc de Morny were consigned to a 
family tomb, over which M. Rouher and M. Schneider 
pronounced eloquent discourses. Then the dense crowd 
melted away, and in a few hours the memory of the departed 
will be to most Parisians a thing of the past, like the 
ceremony they have just witnessed. 

* x * "Ok xk 

I was not at the Steeplechases of La Marche yester- 
day; but I witnessed the return down the Champs Elysées 
of those who had been there. The scene was peculiar. The 
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morning had been damp, gloomy, and cold—our mornings 
now always are so, and the days and nights the same; still, 
Parisians on pleasure bent are not to be stopped by trifles. 
‘They went, raced, lunched, drank champagne, and gave 
“‘ grogs”’ to their postboys. At half-past four all was over, 
and they streamed back to Paris. At half-past five on a 
Sanday it is high tide in the Champs Elysées. The road is 
crowded with carriages, private and hack; the footway is 
densely packed with men, women, and children; and the 
very chairs, even at this season, are in as great demand as 
stalls for ‘Les Jocrisses de ’Amour,’ Just at this moment 
come trooping in the gaudy equipages belonging to the 
sporting world of Paris and its particular friends. I believe 
every postboy and posthorse was engaged—those glorious 
postboys and those Percheron mares with their club tails ; 
I think they are the most French things remaining in 
France. The great point is to gallop down the Champs 
Elysées, the postilion cracking his whip over his head and 
uttering unearthly sounds. First comes a lady, all fur and 
featherg, in a victoria, her boy “at work” at his horses, 
though he is winning easily. Then follow four sporting 
swells in a phaeton, the horses covered with foxes’ brushes 
and bells. Then another lady—Mdlle. de Bréda—manuve 
dress, pink bonnet, parasol, fur rug, boy im green velvet 
with a hunting cap, postilion intoxicated; quite the lady 
of ton. A good old-fashioned open carriage, perhaps, comes 
next, with the original white-wigged, long-whipped, over- 
booted boy, who rides two horses and drives two others. 
Then another princess in a brougham ; then a drag. Now, 
if I were one of a select party of swells bent on doing the 
real Englishman at the races, and if I fourid that out of the 
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whole “load ” there was not one man who could work the 
coach, and it was necessary to hire a Government whip 
to sit on the box in his “diligence” uniform, I think I 
should say I was ill and go to bed. Then comes a party of 
equestrians and Amazons, going very fast, and threatening 
death and destruction to all poor foot passengers, Fancy 
the confusion this creates: but that is not all, for when the 
first “return” carriage reaches the Place de la Concorde, 
instead of driving home the inmate tells her excited coach- 
man to take another turn; 80, in addition to the usual Sun- 
day crowd, we have two streams of very excited, not to say 
intoxicated, drivers. Imagine all “Hampton Cup Day” 
driving up and down Piccadilly after its return! Such, ona 
lesser scale, but still in proportion to the size of the street, 
was the scene from five till dark. 
Sunday, March 19. 

We are, you know, knocking down old Paris and 
building new Boulevards. When you go out, you leave 
your key with the concierge and your compliments for M. 
Haussmann, and “if he does not particularly wish to pull 
down your house to-day, perhaps he will kindly leave it 
standing till to-morrow.” This wholesale improvement 
was very seriously discussed a few days ago in a great 
social circle. “ All this over-building is a mistake,’’ ob- 
served a shrewd statesman and man of the world. “ You 
pull down poor men’s houses, and build rich men’s man- 
sions. You rear a great palace, and the cobbler who dwelt 
on the spot before is forced to go into the suburbs, at 
increased rent, and at a loss of his business. Nobody 
gains anything; the landlord is ruined, because he cannot 
find tenants; and the former tenants are ruined, because 
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they cannot find landlords.” “But,” said a clever man, 
though an indifferent reasoner, “you forget what the city 
of Paris gains by these improvements. Look at the Hotel 
de St. Argent Comptant, and the price for which it sold.” 
“Yes,” replied the objector, “you may sell one hotel as 
I will sell one giraffe in Paris; but if you build many 
miles of hétels, and I import many hundreds of giraffes, 
I think we shall both find we have our goods on our hands.” 
I believe this to be the actual truth as regards Pans. 
They are employing the surplus population in pulling down 
their own houses and building up dearer residences ; this 
may continue without mischief for months, but it can 
hardly continue for years. 


Sunday, March 26. 


Our brief mid-Lent holiday is over, and we have all 
gone back to school. Thursday—the actual Mi-Caréme— 
is the féte of St. Cunegond, who, I presume, during his 
life was either a water-carrier, a polisher of floors, or a 
washerwoman ; rather, perhaps, I should say, a blanchisseur. 
At least, on the day sacred to his departed worth, the 
individuals following those callings give themselves up 
to pleasure, and make holiday from early dawn till next 
early dawn, when the many bals masqués are tolled out 
by the bells recalling the well-minded to fasting—such as 
it is—and repentance. I hope, by the way, that good 
Catholics repent more truly than they fast. Unfortunately, 
_the weather was most seasonable—great black clouds hover- 
‘ing about, and occasionally discharging volleys of hail, 
relieved at intervals by drifts of snow, the wind cutting 
from each point, and boxing the compass on its own 
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account. Here was a pretty time for a masquerade in the 
open air! That is, indeed, the delight of the washerwomen 
and water-carriers on the auspicious day. Of course it 
was a failure. A few dreary cars—in one of which a dissi- 
pated bear climbed a staggering pole, his fellow beasts 
shivering in tight-skins around him—traversed the city ; 
and the diner-out encountered on his path some half-score 
of ghastly brigands, “ titis,’ “débardeuses,” and demons. 
At ten p.m. it was “ High Carnival,” and also very dull. 
Later, there were half-a-dozen masquerades where there 
was not only society, music, and light, but warmth; so 
they were densely crowded. 

Princess Metternich has been rewarded with a success 
which always follows that truly grande dame when she 
opens her salons. Hers was a very odd entertainment ; it 
was a ball without dancing—that is, there was charming 
dance music, but no tripping on the light fantastic toe. It 
was hardly w conversaztone ; for, at first at least, talking was 
rather difficult. The usual rules of society, you see, were 
reversed; unless a lady spoke first, the gentleman had 
no chance. And why? Because all the ladies, including 
the hostess herself, were masked ‘and robed in dominoes, 
so that Madame Pompey and Madame Cesar were more 
alike than usual—especially, I need not add, Madame 
Pompey. The chief feature was the arrival of a select 
party of “penitents” from a convent; they glided in two 
and two in spectral robes and hoods, and each on her 
breast wore an emblem, a dormouse “proper,” that is 
couchant. But the joke of the evening was, that Madame de 
Metternich was determined her party shouldbe strictly en régle; 
s0, happening in Lent, she sent away the revellers without 
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any supper! Une féte maigre! Coming from where it 
did, the most hospitable house in Paris, it was the joke of 
the year. Far be it from me to hint that any of those 
dominoes were seen later gliding through the crowded lob- 
bies of the Grand Opera, or descending later still out of 
modest broughams at the doors of certain restaurants. 
Indeed, I should say it was impossible; but certainly 
Supper is necessary after a masquerade. The Emperor 
and Empress were at Madame de Metternich’s, though 
nobody but the host and hostess were certain of it till next 
day. 
Tuesday, March 28. 

The “ Bohemian ball,”’ under distinguished patron- 
age, came off on Sunday at the Trois Fréres. When I tell 
you it was the ball of the season, society will receive a shock. 
The Jockey Club and L’Union—the Boodle’s and White’s 
of Paris—gave a soirée to that section of society which is 
barely ignored, and which is self-evident in Paris to a 
degree that “must be seen to be understood.” The his- 
toric halls of the Three Provencal Brothers were selected 
as the locus in quo—a locus in quo ante many droll scenes 
have been enacted, from the days of the Regency down- 
wards. There, in later times, was the ball of Roger, the 
singer, at which all the guests were dressed as coal-heavers 
and washerwomen, the refreshments bemg served at a 
counter arranged in exact likeness to the bar of a Paris 
wine-shop. There, too, was the dinner which the Honour- 
able S— C— gave to three friends at the cost of £25 
sterling per head. There, in fact, have been held all the 
recent orgies of Paris life; but I question if it ever wit- 
nessed a more Sardanapalian scene than last Sunday. On 
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that night, or rather Monday morning, on arriving at 
the Trois Fréres, the visitor was met by a halberdier, in 
scarlet and gold, who whispered the initiated name to a 
gentleman in black, who by means of long lines of servants 
in fall court dress, and wearmg bouquets brought that 
day from Nice, forwarded it to the room where the real 
diversion commenced. Halt! What was the ball? I will 
put it in plain English. MM. the Members of the Jockey 
Club and Union, wishing to give some return for the charm- 
ing receptions to which they have been invited, request 
the pleasure of—of what?—of their entertainers. - The 
refusals to that invitation were few. Everybody said, “ Yes, 
I am disengaged.” Then resulted the ball. There was a 
great dispute as to dress. You see A. has diamonds; X. 
has none. Now, perhaps X. minus diamonds equals A. 
plus these glittering stones. To regulate a possible, and, 
indeed, a nascent quarrel, it was arranged by somebody 
that all the young ladies should, to use a racing expression, 
be “brought together.” So fashion, which regulates all, 
decided that the guests of the Union and the Jockey Club 
should be dressed as griseties. It was a toilet handicap, 
of which, to carry on the metaphor, the acceptances proved 
the justice. But there were errors. For instance, it was 
settled, as I have just said, that everybody was to be 
dressed as a grisette—and very well they looked; but then 
Mdlle. Golconda appeared as a “ grisetie, Louis XV.,” and 
sO wore powder and her diamonds. In my opinion she 
should not have been allowed to start. The rooms were 
lighted as rooms are lighted only in this gay capital; the 
society, too, was certainly that which you cannot meet out 
of Paris ; the music was good; the “ diversion,” to use an 
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Irish expression, “elegant,” and the supper! .. . If 
society is still bad from the effects of indigestion, that is 
the fault of society itself, not of the committee or the bill 
of fare, which, I assure you, should be put in the British 
Museum. 


Sunday, April 2. 


The late Duc de Morny’s entire stud is to be sold. 
There are 145 horses, and the cost of the establishment was 
exactly £60 per day. Now, if any calculating boy will 
exert his intellect, he will find that this represents an outlay 
of £21,900 a year, which is a good deal for one taste of a 
most catholic-minded gentleman. The Duke has died not so 
rich as was expected by some, and certainly not so rich as 
he would have died had he lived other five years; but he 
has left—as I learn from undoubted authority—property 
worth from £30,000 to £35,000 a year. A statue is to be 
erected to his memory at Deauville, where his loss is as 
much felt as anywhere in France. 

The death is announced of Baron Reederer, once a Peer of 
this realm. He had assisted in many of the scenes of the 
phantasmagoria of France which, beginning before the First 
Empire, have culminated in the contentment of the Second. 
He was an author, a statesman, a diplomatist—neither 
much: alla little. Judging from his name, he should be a 
“warrant” for dry champagne, as Sir Walter Scott says 
Cromwell was for “sound ale.”’ 

_But this is getting historical; so, lest I become dull, I 
will relate an anecdote I heard last night at the club. A 
small linendraper went to the Morgue to ask for the body of 
a missing relative—in fact, an uncle with a suspicion of 
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Rentes. ‘“ Has my uncle come here?” asks the nephew, as 
if he were speaking of a morning call. ‘ Many uncles,” 
replies official. ‘ But mine is a large uncle, fat, well- 
dressed, and must have ‘ arrived’ within three days.” ‘ Im- 
possible to say,” answers functionary. “ What would you? 
So many drop in upon us! Had your uncle any peculiarity 
by which his body could be recognised afterdeath?” ‘ Per- 
fectly,” cries the relieved nephew: “you would know him 
at once—he was stone deaf!”’ 


; Monday, April 3. 


Wherever I have been to-day—and business has 
taken me into the haunts of several grades of society—I 
have heard expressions of sincere regret for the death of 
Richard Cobden. The great Free-Trader had many friends 
here, and they all looked forward to seeing him in Paris 
before many months had elapsed, in his character of English 
Commissioner of the Great Exposition of 1867, which 
office he had accepted. M. Paulin Limayrac writes thus of 
him in the ‘ Constitutionnel.’ 


In Mr. Cobden England loses one of her most illustrious citizens, and 
the science of political economy one of its highest and purest glories. 
The last time we saw Mr. Cobden, he spoke to us of France and of her 
Sovereign in terms which are graven on our memories, and still deeper 
on our hearts. The future will not, perhaps, adopt all the views of the 
founder of the League, but it will certainly place on a pinnacle the un- 
wearied originator and advocate of a fertile conception. 


I have heard a characteristic story of Mr. Cobden. 
When carrying on the negotiations for the Treaty of Com- 
merce, he lived here in an hotel, with a certain sort of 
semi-Official style. The day the Treaty was signed he sank 
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chis official carriage, left his official lodgings, and became 
Mr. Cobden at the Hétel Meurice. This I have from his 
banker here, who received by a messenger, from the French 
Foreign Office, a note to this effect—“I have signed the 
Treaty to-day, close my account with the English Govern- 
ment.” 

A change to milder weather caused the Champs Elysées to 
be quite crowded last evening. Sunday is truly a day of 
rest here; for no sooner is there one fleeting ray of sun- 
shine, than every chair from the Place de la Concorde to 
the Rond Point is hired for the day, and whole families, in- 
cluding children, servants, and the strangers—from the 
provinces—within their gates, bask there in happy idleness 
hour after hour. Familiar faces, native and foreign, begin 
to dawn on us. ‘The cripple who sells cigars in a self- 
impelled conveyance now bows like a Mandarin to his 
returned clients. The old woman and her pack of little white 
puppies; the groups of “dealers” ranged before the 
different ‘“ yards ;”? Tony-Moutel’s man, who is always 
driving a brown horse in a gig; and Moyse’s boy, who is 
always parading that stepper—all are back in the Champs 
Elysées at the first symptom of returning spring. Yester- 
day, too, we had two extra elements of gaiety. First, the 
Emperor and Empress together in a carriage and four—a 
thing rarely seen—followed by their equerries and ladies in 
another; and here let me pause and congratulate the 
French on their Emperor’s turn-out, and Mr. Gamble on 
the condition of his stud. Such bay horses, with such 
Goats and such action, and such well-dressed servants to ride 
them, are not to be seen in any other capital in Europe. 
Then, too, the steeplechasers began to return, and I actually 
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saw two teams well put together, and fairly worked—one by. 
@ young attaché, and another by Vicomte de Talon—well 
known to your Crimean and hunting readers as an Anglo- 
maniac very far gone—winding their way in safety through 
the perils of three ranks of Paris coachmen, who, after their 
fashion, seemed all determined to go on both sides of the 
road at once. Chairs and tables were ranged in front of the 
many cafés. The open-air restaurant proprietors were 
ready to kneel down and worship the sun—it came out only 
for an hour, and was but a poor, lukewarm, colourless per- 
formance after all—like the Persians at their Embassy last 
week. The keeper of the Moulin Rouge ordered his sign to 
be repainted at his own expense, as a sacrifice to Apollo 
Redivivus ; and every one goes his way rejoicing in returning 
spring—while probably to-morrow it will snow again. But 
we have waited so long that it is only natural we should be 
impatient, and mistake a ray of sunshine for “set fair.’ 


Saturday, April 8. 


To-day all sporting France—some of that class be- 
longing to Prussia, Austria, Russia, many Americans, a few 
Italians, and a sprinkling of English—went to Chantilly to 
the sale of the racing stud of the late Ducde Morny. A day 
of summer attracted a great many persons who were not 
bidders. There were also three of the gentler sex, or four 
if you include Isabelle, bouquetiere in ordinary to the 
Jockey Club, who was present in mourning. A French 
sale by auction is rather a droll sight. There are three 
auctioneers, who may be described as the “the Putter-up,” 
“the Puffer-off,” and “the Knocker-down.” ‘The last is, 
like Atropos, the final Fate. Besides these there is a 
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sort of Echo or Chorus, who stands in the centre of the 
ring and repeats the bids. “Have you done?” says 
Clotho. “Have you done?” repeats Echo. ‘You are 
losing a chance,” insinuates Lachesis. ‘ A chance,” sings 
Chorus. “It is the last time. Are there no regrets?” 
says stern Atropos. ‘No regrets?” choruses Echo, and 
the stick—there was no hammer—falls. There were gen- 
darmes present; and a two-year-old getting loose, one 
of them went at once to the spot, and I dare say wrote a 
procés-verbal, The scene of the sale was the yard of the 
ducal stables. The bidders were ranged in two lines down 
the yard, and were also sitting im the rooms above the 
stables; while there was a gang which, like Dibdin’s 
cherubs, also “sat up aloft,” and “took care” to buy the 
best lots. There were in all 37 lots, five of them “ sundries ”’ 
and of little value; the other 32 brought 316,320f., 
or an average of £395 each. 


Monday, April 10. 
The total amount of the money realised at the Hotel 
Pourtalés sale is £112,800. Itis asserted that, considering 
the interest of the sums expended in forming this grand 
collection as money lost, the sale will give a profit on the 
outlay of £60,000. 


Thursday, April 18. 


We have had a curious, and, indeed, affecting exodus 
of “artistes ” from Paris to-day. It seems that in New 
York democracy has become so intensely aristocratic that 
it can no longer dine at tables d’héte; accordingly all 
the larger hotels there are about to establish restaurants ° 
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—hence there is a great demand for French cooks. The 
first division of this new army of occupation left Paris to- 
day. Their pay is very high, and begins from the time of 
leaving. A large order for “garcons ”’ has also been for- 
warded, but as yet the supply has not been found. Society 
has also just had another and an irreparable loss in the chef 
de cuisine of the Tuileries. He was a man of great and 
unclouded intellect, with acute views as to the clearness of 
soup; a fine judge of general effect, and, as a composer, has 
rarely had his equal. Society could have better spared a 
better man. 
Monday, April 17. 


a 

The races to-day have been an enormous success 
Never, not even atthe first Grand Prix, have I seen so 
many persons assembled on that pelouse devoted to dress and 
speculation—the former in excess, the latter in moderation. 
It was truly a lovely day ; no sun, great warmth, little dust. 
There were present the Emperor, the Empress, the Prince 
Imperial, Princess Mathilde, and Princess Anna Murat. 
The Emperor took his son down into the paddock to see 
Tourmalet saddled; then they wandered about among their 
loyal subjects, the Empress inspecting the performance from 
the balcony. Among the lower ranks of “ distinguished 
individuals ” who peopled the pelouse were ali the Ambas- 
sadors and most of their wives ; all the attachés, and a char- 
a-banc full of artillery officers; a very respectable “ divi- 
sion ”’ of the House of Commons, Irish Members and En- 
glish Members in equal proportion; Queen’s Counsel, dis- 
tinguished authors, “‘men about town ”—I mean about the 
‘other great town on the banks of the Thames ; betting men 
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and trainers; exiles from Hungary and Poland; all the 
Russians—the Orloffs, Demidoffs, Gortchakoffs, and, above 
all, the Rimsky-Korsakow, whose unfortunate name is like 
the chorus to a comic song. As for Peers of England, they 
were more numerous than the heads of asparagus in the 
‘windows of the Maison Dorée. 

I cannot refrain from mentioning an instance of the over- 
policing of Paris. Certain individuals, weary with a long 
walk, had sat down on some rocks which are to be found on 
the shores of the Lake. Up comes a Chef de Police, in full 
uniform, wearing a sword and spurs, and speaks: ‘‘ Pardon! 
but Messieurs can sit no longer on these rocks.” “Oh,” 
cries hearty Englishman, “it won’t hurt us; they are not 
damp.” ‘* Monsieur is inerror,” replies official; “it is not 
of him, but of the rocks, that I am thinking.” 


Wednesday, April 19. 

I fancy there is an uneasy feeling here about the 
Emperor’s visit to Algeria. Indeed, I have never been so 
convinced of the great popularity of his Majesty among all 
classes as I am now, by the fears expressed in society that 
there may be some “risk” in this colonial visit. If some 
daring devotee were to fire a dastardly shot, and that shot 
took effect, certainly all Europe—nay, all the world—would 
be in mourning. For my own part, I believe the Emperor 
runs as little risk in a visit to Algiers as he does in his 
annual trip to Vichy; indeed, in Algiers he will not be 
forced to take waters, so there is evidently one risk the less. 
However, I must tell you what society in Paris says. The 
point seems to be whether Algeria is tranquil or not. I 
do not, for my part, think it likely the Emperor. would 
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go, were there any serious disturbance, unless for some 
great purpose which is not now evident. 


Sunday, April 23. 


Without doubt the Easter holidays of the House 
of Commons are the Saturnalia of the English resi- 
dents in this glittering city by the Seine. No sooner 
has London got “short leave” from its Parliamentary and 
social duties, than off it rushes hither, where we are de- 
lighted to see it. Like boys home from school are our 
visitors. We revel with religious Members, take grave 
statesmen to see ‘La Belle Héléne,’ lounge with lawyers, 
and dine and dance with diplomatists. Neque semper arcum, 
you know; and, indeed, I think it is pleasant for both 
parties. I trust that elderly and respectable Member, whom 
I have chanced to meet night after night, and who is evi- 
dently taking a course of dinners, gadding about from the 
Maison Dorée to the Trois Fréres, anon alighting at La 
Madeleine, flirting as it were with the thousand charms of 
culinary France, will not be any the worse for his “ studies ; ” 
but that is, after all, a personal question. Again, I hope 
that my friend who gives such good dinners in London, not 
a hundred miles from the spot where Tattersall’s is not, has 
gathered some new ideas to be transmitted to his chef; but 
this again is selfish. All I mean to say is, that I sincerely 
trust the statesmen and poets, the great advocates, the 
pleasant fellows, the soldiers and sailors, who now fill Paris 
during the brief period of their “ticket of leave,” may be 
happy. 

The weather continues like July, and the demand for 
carriages, and even chairs, is so great that it far exceeds any 
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possible supply. I think I have never seen so many “ per- 
sons of fashion” as there were last night ‘in the Bois. 
The Emperor and Empress were driving together ; and alto- 
gether the scene was really as splendid as that which will 
daily be seen next month on the banks of the Serpentine. 


Monday, April 24. 


Under a tropical heat which compelled men to walk 
about with umbrellas, and some even to cover their occiputs 
with their handkerchiefs, the second day of the Paris 
Spring Meeting took place yesterday. If not so great a 
people’s “ outing,” it was more aristocratic and nearly as 
densely crowded as that of Haster Monday. The whole of 
the course is kept by a cordon of soldiers. To get in you 
pay afranc. Thousands paid to go in, besides the carriages 
at ten and twenty francs. But,in addition to these and the 
other select thousands of the “ tribunes,” there was a crowd 
of “ outsiders ” which encircled the field. The Bois was 
held by regiments of skirmishers, who were themselves pro- 
tected by an advanced guard of the citizens of Paris and 
their wives, ranged in penny chairs. On the course the 
scene was brilliant. The “hill,” which is no hill, was 
lined with gaudy carriages, the cages of the birds of para- 
dise of this city—around them the whole guild of Paris 
bird-fanciers. Isabelle pervaded the scene, and purveyed 
roses, the groundsel of those gaudy birds. In the Stand 
were the grandes dames of Paris, perhaps a thought 
more dressed than last Monday—trains, looped-up dresses 
showing petticoats which must have cost more than the 
dresses, feathers and leather, steel and brass, all the orna- 
ments and “ recent improvements”’ of French fashion. 
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Tuesday, April 2. 

The death of the Czarewitch* will probably delay 
the first representation of the ‘Africaine.’ More than two 
thousand applications for seats the first night have been 
sent away. I have not yet heard the opera, but I learn 
from those who consider themselves judges that some of the 
music is better than that of the ‘Huguenots.’ It was past 
two o’clock on Monday morning when the members of the 
cercle Impériale who had assisted at the rehearsal, and 
came straight back when the performance was over, reached 
their clubs, and appealed with exhausted voices to weary 
waiters for supper and restorative drinks. When refreshed, 
all agreed in their verdict, which was, “ A perfect success.” 
The fourth act lasted till half-past twelve. There is an 
entr’acte of three quarters of an hour after the shipwreck 
scene. My friends speak particularly of a duet between 
Naudin and Saxe in the fourth act. I doubtif the ‘Africaine ” 
will appear before Thursday or Friday. 

A curious detail reached me to-day, quite a small fact, 
which proves that the death of the Czarewitch was not ex- 
pected so early by the Russian Emperor. When the Czar 
passed through Paris he despatched a messenger from the 
station, and ordered a supply of wine to be sent to the 
Czarewitch. At the Russian Embassy, too, they had 
always expressed a slight hope of a recovery. 


Wednesday, April 26. 


Telegrams have been recfived to the effect that Pre- 
sident Lincoln and Secretary Seward have been assassinated. 
The excitement caused by the report was extraordinary, 


* At Nice, on the 24th, aged 21. 
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and the general impression at first was that it must be 
exaggerated, if not altogether false. I quite dread the effect 
this news will have among the Americans resident in Paris ; 
and if to-night passes off without several quarrels I shall 
be astonished. Not that any one will excuse the act, but it 
will add fuel to the fire, and the disputes as to its possible 
influence on the future of North and South will raise a 
tempest of argument fearful to contemplate. 

At the last two race meetings here attention has been 
much taken up by a turn-out—a kind of open van for horses 
—true postillons de Longjumeau—long boots, spurs, wigs 
clubbed, and whips like rattlesnakes, only noisier. The 
passengers were all boys in uniform, wearing real Derby- 
day green veils. Lunch seemed plentiful, and was well 
moistened by champagne. They were a jovial crew! To- 
day I learn that they were scholars of certain Lycées, and 
that M. Duruy has expelled them all. Surely this will 
strike parents and guardians—to say nothing of Hton and 
Harrow boys who have, I dare say, got leave to go to see 
their aunt, and have not visited that revered but perhaps 
wearisome relative—as rather a strong measure. 


Thursday, April 27. 

As was to be anticipated, a great sensation was pro- 
duced by the confirmation of the dreadful news telegraphed 
yesterday. I am bound to say that the keenest Southerner 
was as horrified by these complicated assassinations as the 
staunchest Northerner. There is indeed a general fear 
among the Northerners of the baneful effects of Mr. John- 
gon’s advent to office; and we have not had reported, I 
fancy, half the eccentricities of that worthy person. There 
is a letter now in Paris, written by a diplomatist who was 
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present at the drunken demonstration, which, if published, 
would throw all the details we have yet had entirely into the 
shade. In Government circles here a feeling of alarm exists 
as to the future which may dawn from this shedding of 
official blood. 
; Sunday, April 30. 
It is slight exaggeration to write that for the last 
twenty-four hours the Paris press has been exclusively 
occupied with the assassination of President Lincoln. 
Also, I may say, it has been the one theme of discussion 
at the great hotels and other places where Americans most 
do congregate. There is great difference of opinion as to 
what may be the result of the catastrophe, but not the 
slightest shade of divergence as to the heinousness of the 
crime. Southerners and Northerners alike agree that a 
cause can never be advanced by the dagger or pistol of the 
assassin. The startling event has stirred up the embers of 
all kinds of evil fires. There was very nearly a serious 
quarrel at a café on the Boulevards, but that I believe was 
settled; then there was an actual engagement in the court- 
yard of the Grand Hitel, which I fear will lead to serious 
consequences. Nobody will be “called out ”’—rather I fear 
they will be “taken in,” for an assault was committed 
which will be considered as entering into the category of 
“aggravated,” so it is possible that one at least of the 
two disputants will have an uncomfortable lodging. On 
Friday, by the Barriére de l’Etoile, there was quite a demon- 
stration. Policemen marched towards couples advancing 
two-and-two, and asked whither they were going and what 
they wanted. The crowd gathered, public curiosity was 
attracted, and all sorts of absurd rumours got abroad. It 
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was said that it was a general strike of the workmen of 
Paris, a political demonstration—in fact, any element of a 
row; whereas it was only another effect of the telegram 
telling of Lincoln’s death—a procession of students on their 
way to express to the American Minister their sentiments 
on the late catastrophe. However, 500 students are ‘too 
strong an order” for the police of Paris; so they were 
stopped, or rather, I should say, broken up into twos and 
threes, and then permitted to go and offer their con- 
dolences. 
Tuesday, May 2. 

T have great pleasure in recording that on Saturday 
last a dinner was given to an Hnglish gentleman to whom, 
putting aside his great professional claims, all social Paris 
is very much and very constantly indebted. Nobody does 
so much for the “ strangers within the gates” of Paris as 
Sir Joseph Olliffe. If there is a deed of charity to be done, 
he at once looks to it; if there is a requirement of society, 
he at once supplies it. Above all, he is the active spirit of 
the British Charitable Fund, one of the most truly bene- 
volent institutions in Kurope ; for it helps English who are 
in want and away from their own country. Lord Gray, of 
Gray, an Anglo-Parisian, presided, and Lord Cowley, the 
Hon. W. Grey, the Hon. Spencer Cowper, Mr. Falconer 
Atlee, and others, attended, at this dinner; which was 
certainly not a mere compliment, but a hearty recognition 
of many years of kindness shown to English in Paris by Sir 
Joseph Olliffe. In his speech Sir Joseph stated one startling 
fact, to which the attention of charity-ball givers in England 
may be called with advantage—the net profit of the ball 
given at the Grand Hotel for the charity was £1000. 
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This, however, included a handsome donation from the 


Emperor. 
Wednesday, May 3. 


The second night of the ‘ Africaine ’ was better than 
the first; it was also shorter. Among the audience were 
the Diva Patti and Queen Christina of Spain. Paris has by 
no means made up its mind whether it likes Meyerbeer’s 
opera or not. Yesterday I heard that it was “a glorious 
success” and “an utter failure.’ The French, however, 
are no judges of German music; and then, I think, the 
geography puzzles them utterly. Why, out of the whole 
French audience which assisted at that lengthy representa- 
tion, lasting from Friday to Saturday, I do not suppose 
there were five who could tell off-hand where Portugal was, 
let alone the Cape, and other unheard-of places. I think, 
so far as they can understand it, the music has pleased the 
people here; not so the libretto, which is voted a bore of 
the first magnitude. Those wretched men at the clubs, who 
are always deriding everything, and who do not spare even 
our holiest feelings, have already christened M. Scribe’s 
book ‘ I] Fiasco di Gama.’ 

Trouville and Deauville are the msing watering-places of 
France. Everybody now goes down there to bathe and 
display their very best dresses. But, it must be owned, 
Trouville is much indebted to its sister town, for the owners 
of property round Deauville are about to advance 1,400,000 
francs with a view to the improvement of Trouville harbour. 
We are promised a great season at these bathing-places. 
We are to have what Irish people call the “height of 
company ;”’ races, including a De Morny two-year-old 
stakes ; promenades by the sad sea waves, dancing in the 
evening, driving in the daytime, full-dress bathing parades, 
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and, indeed, all the amenities of society which make life 
pleasant as a dream and brief as gratitude. 

There was a sound of revelry last night at the Jockey 
Club and the other scenes of Paris dissipation when the 
news came that a French horse, Count de la Grange’s 
Gladiateur, had won the Two Thousand Guineas. If by 
chance—and they are quite capable of it—the French win 
the Derby, I shall be unwillingly obliged to quit Paris. 
The French will be utterly unbearable if they “ revenge 
Waterloo ”’ on the Surrey hills. 

Sunday, May 7. 

We continue to receive the very best accounts of the 
Emperor's visit to Algeria, his welcome, his vast courtesy, 
and his satisfactory health. The idea that his Majesty has 
gone to Algeria at an unwholesome season is a mistake. I 
met, a few days since, an Anglo-Frenchman who had passed 
many years with the army in Algiers, and he assured me 
that he had known the very best weather of the Algerine 
year during the month of May. My informant is a medical 
man who, having first gone through a terrible campaign of 
cholera in the Paris hospitals, volunteered to serve with the 
army in Algeria, where he much distinguished himself; and 
he has now returned to Paris to follow his profession. The 
Empress-Regent is visible every day, looking very well, and 
apparently not much disturbed by the cares of office. 

Last Sunday was opened at Versailles a gallery of 
portraits of the Imperial family of France. The first picture 
in the catalogue is decidedly interesting; it is one of 
Charles Bonaparte, father of the first Emperor, by Girodet. 

en comes one equally interesting—nay, why should I 
say only “interesting ”’? they are all strictly and strikingly 
historic; it is that of Madame Mére, whom we all remember 
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at Rome, near the end of the Corso, where the horses run 
into the red rags which stop them, after a race not quite 
perhaps @ la Newmarket. This portrait is by Gérard. 
Then there are five portraits of the Consul and Emperor, of 
Josephine, of all the family; one especially of Charles Louis 
Napoleon, aged eleven, painted by Kroffit. This is the 
Emperor now in Algeria. There are three places vacant for 
the Emperor, Empress, and Prince Imperial. 

The Empress-Regent must have her time fully occupied. 
She has daily “andiences,” and almost daily Councils, 
besides the ordinary routine of State business—no slight 
labour in itself. Among other diplomatists who have 
sought an audience is his Excellency Mr. Bigelow. The 
Empress expressed to him her “profound emotion” on 
hearing the news of the recent events at Washington, and 
added that she had written a private letter to Mrs. Lincoln 
expressive of her deep sympathy. 

Monday, May 8. 
Prince Napoleon leaves this week, probably Thurs- 
day or Friday, for the interesting ceremony which is to take 
place at Ajaccio, where he will preside at the inauguration 
of the statues of the Napoleon family, and make a speech. 
His Imperial Highness will be absent about a fortnight. 

The Empress-Regent has sanctioned the erection at 
Deauville of a statue of the Duc de Morny. The inaugura- 
tjon of this statue, when it takes place, will be a great 
ceremony; and no wonder, for if the Duc de Morny had 
lived he would have made out of Deauville and Tronville 
two great Brightons. Indeed, he has left the foundations 
of them, and if you want to see seaside France, you must 
visit the two new cities of Calvados. 
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Thursday, May 11. 

Wandering in search of news, I strolled to-day into 
the Grand Hiétel. It was raining, and we had what I may 
call a “ full house” in the courtyard. It was a droll sight 
to watch the nationalities as they marched in to dine at the 
vast table @’héte. For my own part, I should prefer a 
dinner of herbs and a fight therewith to any such great 
international feeding. I truly believe that—except the 
newly emancipated slaves, whose clothes are not yet made, 
and other “darkies’? who never wear genteel garments, 
though they usually are clad in black—every nation was 
represented. The fez walked in to dinner bras dessus bras 
dessous with a Bond Street bonnet. The Hospodar in his 
own Eastern land took in a lady from the county Cork. 
Sir Patrick O’Geogheghan escorted the Comtesse de Venti- 
Milioni, who has left Florence on account of “recent poli- 
tical events,” and for other and purely financial reasons. 
Jones, of Staleybridge, he took Mrs. J., he did—and why 
not? Then came three dragoons—officers and gentlemen 
by birth, parentage, education, and profession, let alone the 
regiment, which, if they are proper officers, is a “little 
heaven below” to them. My swells—shall I call them 
Clasher, Blazer, and Done ?—came to see what sort of mess 
these civilians have, are rather astonished at the cost of 
the dinner and the unmilitary attention of the waiters, and 
finally go away to a restaurant to get “something to 
eat, don’t you see.” Then followed genteel people, chiefly 
I believe from Cheltenham ; they have usually, I observe, 
with them a belle Mees An aise, who is called “ my ward,” 
and attracts even unpleasant attention from the male na- 
tives; who behaven” beret very prettily, and accepts 
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whatever is thrust upon her by the hasty waiter with little 
nods and becks and wreathed smiles. Anon advanced a 
sturdy group of our countrymen travelling together for 
pleasure, and determined to be pleased with nothing—a 
catholic condemnation which saves a great deal of trouble, 
and admits of a perpetual fire of complaint. There were 
Americans, too, in great spirits, “ Northerners, sir—yes, 
sir,” and widows of every nation. I never saw such a place 
for widows as the Grand Hitel of Paris, except the Hétel 
du Louvre; you cannot swim out of those weeds. ‘“ See 
that lady, sir—yes, sir—she is the widow of General X—, 
one of our most successful Generals, only he was always 
whipped.” By the way, let not a rash Englishman use 
the words beaten, whopped, thrashed, licked, or defeated ; 
they will not stand that. No, sir, say they have been 
‘‘whipped,” and they accept the castigation in the very 
best spirit. Yes, sir; it is difficult to come to terms with 
the Northerners, as I dare say will be found politically. 
But we are letting our dinner grow cold. They have filed 
in, though, by this time, those weird lodgers at the Grand 
Hotel. Still, I say itis a strange sight to stray into that 
courtyard and behold daily the “races of man” run before 
you. Why, I saw a Chinese, hideous, imbecile, and repul- 
sive, going jnto the restaurant to order his dinner @ la 
carte! His market, naturally, if he had been going to dine 
at home, would have been the “ dog show.” 


Saturday, May 13. 
Jt is now time that I teld you of the great Inter- 
national Exhibition of Dogs, which is at present one of the 
central points of attraction in Paris. In the Chamnrs 
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Elysées—there on the banks of the much-sounding Seine, 
near Le Doyen’s restaurant, where you dine in the open 
air amid the falling of caterpillars and the buzzing of cock- 
chafers—is an exhibition hitherto unrivalled; there are 
literally avenues of dogs of every description, from the 
deerhound to the little white abortion which looks like a 
semi-perfected silkworm. Naturally, an Englishman walks 
straight to the hounds, though hounds in a foreign land are 
as melancholy a sight as top-boots in June. The first sight 
that greeted me was twenty-two couples of old familiar 
faces, who “ bayed deep-mouthed welcome ” certainly, 
though I cannot accept the compliment as personal or the 
recognition as mutual. There were M. Paul Caillard’s 
hounds, which he borght from Mr. Spencer Lucy, of Char- 
lecote, and with which he has been showing fair sport about 
fifty miles from Paris; there was, too, a curious lot of 
French wolf-hounds—so like wolves that I am sure the poor 
hunted animal must have often mistaken his pursuers for 


“wolves and brothers: ” 


curious dogs these, very pictu- 
resque and Landseer-like, but in no condition; then some 
native French hounds, good, I dare say, but with thick 
throats, sunken eyes, and ears like the caps of Normandy 
peasants. After this came a good selection from Count 
Osborne’s kennel— only why was the kennel-huntsman 
dressed in a full suit of black, and why had he a little dress 
cane? Of sheep-dogs there was a large if not to English 
eyes a good show ; for the best specimen of this most use-. 
ful animal, the true ‘shepherd’s delight,’ M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys has given a prize of £50. There were quantities of 
large dogs belonging, like the costumes of Mr. Vincent 
Crummles, to no particular age, history, or country; a 
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parade of poodles, very clean-shaved, but of no use to any 
one but the owner; a splendid Danish dog—I presume a 
stag-hound—belonging to Mr. John Arthur, of Paris, which 
stands two feet eight inches high, and is made for galloping 
as I have rarely seen a greyhound gallop—this is a medal- 
list; and then we came tothe “chiens de fantaisie,” the 
“toy”? department. It is very amusing to wander through 
this arcade of little wonders. Everybody seems to try and 
breed his pet a little smaller than his neighbour’s, and it is 
carried on to such an extent, the medals increasing as the 
animal diminishes, that one expects at last to hear some- 
body has carried out this transaction to its strict logical 
consequence—not bred any dog at all, and got the gold 
medal. But the luae, the pampered and Sardanapalian 
state, of these petted puppies! they were in houses of vel- 
vet, lined with satin and fringed with gold; in dainty hives 
of basket-work, lined with white satin. One aristocratic 
animal was quartered in the interior of a damask stool, 
evidently part of the furniture of its fond mistress’s boudoir, 
lined with pink satin, carpeted with swansdown, and exhi- 
biting over the entrance heraldic bearings, but whether 
those of the dog or the dame [ am not initiated enough to 
decipher. Many terriers, too, were there, so small that 
near-sighted persons passed the cages, huts—what shall I 
say ?—as empty: and one native lady close to me, looking 
through a large gold eyeglass, said “ Tiens, des rats!” 
Among these the choice specimens came from England, 
and Sir Robert Clifton carried off prizes—bronze, silver, 
and gold—for animals so diminutive that to be believed in 
they must be seen, and it is not easy to see them. The 
visitors, and they were numerous, seemed amused. Ladies 
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were present in abundance, and one, I thought, would 
have gone into a little private fit over Fanny, a smooth 
terrier. 
Thursday, May 18. 

The papers announce the death of Grisier, the fenc- 
ing-master, who is probably well known to many readers. 
M. Grisier has had some curious and distinguished pupils in 
his time—to wit, Decamps, De Vigny, Eugéne Sue, Horace 
Vernet, Armand Marrast, De Bazancourt, and finally Alex- 
andre Dumas, who wrote ‘ Eighteen Months at St. Peters- 
burg,’ being an account of the visit of Grisier to that city. 
According to Dumas, Grisier once defeated the Czarewitch 
with foils, and afterwards with a sabre, against the Grand 
Duke’s lance. 

As the De Morny sale approaches, the interest daily in- 
creases; and when you learn that there are 120 old 
pictures, estimated at £80,000, and 547 lots of “ curiosities,” 
said to be worth £40,000, you will not wonder at the pre- 
occupation of the public. 

Monday, May 22. 

Such a “ full dress parade’ as we had in the Champs 
Elysées last Friday it has not been my lot for years to see. I 
notice that when society gets thoroughly exhausted, it breaks 
out into postilions. In fact, when itis tired of driving in the 
Bois—and it is just possible that after a long course of, say, 
six months, weariness may set in—then it takes to posting, 
and bursts suddenly into boys in boots and breeches. About 
this time be sure that the dissolution of the season is at 
hand. When I see those postilions I know that Paris will 
soon be aux eaua, and that we denizens of the Boulevards 
must be out of court for some weeks. But to return to the 
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splendours of Friday’s Bois. The whole world of Paris 
was there—the finest toilettes, the best “turn-outs,” the 
agony of the season. I saw Duchesses, Princesses, Ander- 
son’s horses at four hundred guineas the ‘pair, barouches 
built as they are built only in Paris, victorias—a French 
institution, not worthy of English imitation, though admi- 
rably adapted for the “learned professions,” which, as a 
rule, like a now distinguished statesman, can “ neither ride, 
drive, nor walk, and so should build a Hansom ”—and 
broughams, which are constructed here ridiculously small, 
fit only for one person; an actual absurdity, as nobody in 
Paris who can keep a brougham ever does go in it alone. 
Standing and looking on at this moving panorama of luxury, 
we were all struck with one turn-out. A lady whose 
hair was, to use the Persian phrase, “dyed in declining sun- 
set,” scattered the mud over us—they always will over- 
water their roads—from the wheels of a George IV. 
phaeton which she was driving. This car was drawn by 
two “ hammer-marked” brown ponies, of exactly the colour 
which Lord "foley used to buy at fabulous prices (Kob-i- 
noor, 1000 guineas, for example); and behind came two: 
outriders on the two “own brothers” to the draught 
horses: they must have been “own brothers,” and if they 
were, as I believe, bought of a London dealer, I rejoice that 
the figures were filled into no cheque of mine. And who 
was it? There history has left us in the dark, but I know 
that it was the best turn-out I have seen for many a long 
day. 
Monday, May 29. 

Marshal Magnan died at noon to-day, after an illness 

of about a week. They do die off terribly, these men of 
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that December day. De Morny, Mocquard—the friend, the 
man of business—and others, all have gone in the course of 
afew months. Uneasy, indeed, must lie the head which 
wears a crown; and then, besides death, there comes that 
fatal rupture of all social relations! I do not think that it can 
be real pleasure to be a King or an Emperor. His Majesty 
Napoleon III. goes away on intensely important national 
business, and finds some flaw in his arrangements when he 
comes back. His friends die around him, his relatives are 
severed from him, he toils and gains slight reward. 1 think 
his subjects are better off. 
Tuesday, May 80. 

There is a very general feeling of regret at the 
division which has arisen between the Tuileries and the 
Palais Royal. It is precisely one of those quarrels which 
the public take up and pervert according to their own par- 
ticular views. Prince Napoleon has hauled down his flag, 
but has not yet left the Palais Royal. The unlucky Ajaccio 
speech was, | hear, “arrested” at Dentu’s, where it was 
produced as a pamphlet ; but I also learn that ‘it was only 
because it was an unstamped edition. A stamped issue is 
now promised. For my own part I wish there had been no 
edition, stamped or unstamped.* 


* During the Emperor Napoleon’s absence in Algeria, his cousin 
Jérome had visited Ajaccio, the birthplace of the Bonapartes, to in- 
augurate a memorial to the First Napoleon and his three brothers. On 
this occasion the outspoken Prince proclaimed the most revolutionary 
sentiments, as the natural result of personal government; he declared 
his ‘love for liberty in all its forms, but his decided preference for what 
he termed the supreme liberty of all—‘“a liberty influenced by free 
public opinion, manifested by free and public meetings ;” and he pro- 
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Sunday, June 4. 

This has, indeed, been a great week for France. 
‘To trimmphe!” shouted the Jockey Club, waving the 
winner-bearing banner from its balcony; and the song of 
victory was echoed along the Boulevards. The Café du 
Helder—the Limmer’s of Paris—illuminated, and the de- 
mand for “St. Hubert”—an estimable dry champagne— 
almost exceeded the supply. The Sporting Club blazed 
with light and resounded with cheerful cries ; in the streets 
men kissed one another on both cheeks, and some I believe 
wept for joy; distant Chantilly was in ecstasy ; the training- 
stables were beside themselves—for Gladiateur had won 
the Derby. How much English money is to come to Paris 


fessed his conviction that the mission of the First Napoleon—conse- 
quently, by traditional inheritance, that of his successor—was “to 
make the Dictatorship the means of achieving emancipation.” The 
Emperor, at first inclined to trent lightly this characteristic and not 
really mischievous speech, was brought by other influences to a sterner 
mind; and on the 23rd of May he addressed a cutting letter to his 
cousin, telling him that the “ political programme which he placed 
under the gis of the Emperor could only serve the enemies of the 
Imperial Government,” and concluding with these stringent words :— 
“ What is clear to every one is, that to repress anarchy of opinion, the 
most formidable enemy of true liberty, the (First) Emperor had esta- 
blished, first in his family and then in his Government, a discipline so 
severe that it only admitted one will and one action. In future, I shall 
never depart from that line of conduct. With that, Monsieur and dear 
Cousin, I pray God to have you in His good keeping.” Prince 
Napoleon, on the publication of the Imperial letter in the Moniteur, 
immediately resigned, in a note of four lines, the posts of Vice-President 
of the Privy Council—to which, much to the joy of the now dejected 
Liberals, he had been appointed in 1864—and President of the Com- 
mission for the Exhibition of 1867. 
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vid Tattersall’s this week, nobody can even predict; but 
certainly enough to loosen any little tightness which might 
have existed in certain circles, produced by a bad winter 
and an indifferent spring. For my part, I expect to read, 
‘Qn Wednesday the good ship Golden Fleece, Dover to 
Calais, arrived after a fair passage, having on board 300 
passengers bound overland for Longchamps, and 100,000,000 
francs in specie. Money very scarce in England.” More- 
over, the French are even now contemplating another tri- 
umph—the revenge, perhaps, of Quatre Bras ; I am sure we 
have heard enough of Waterloo—in the Grand Prix of next 
Sunday. That may be, or, indeed, may not be; but in the 
meantime Count de la Grange, winner of the “ first reward 
of the Isthmian Games of England,” has returned to his 
native land decorated, metaphorically speaking, with the 
Cross of the Order of the International Turf. 

The Budget has again attracted the public attention to 
the Haussmannisation of Paris. “If they pull down any 
more streets,” said the poor mother of a family yesterday, 
“we shall have to live in tents; and I do so hate a roving 
life.” Yet new orders are coming out every day. Man in 
cocked hat calls and leaves paper (this is Monday) ; on Wed- 
nesday he returns with two other devils worse than himself, 
and not only gives you notice to quit, but fixes the day and 
the hour; and as the last box leaves the tenement one 
workman pulls down the door and the inspector makes a 
“bureau des démolitions” of the lodge from which your 
faithful concierge handed you—sometimes—your letters. 
Yqu pass by on the Saturday, and all is a blank. Six grey 
Normandy horses, and four men much addicted to bad lan- 
guage, are laying the first stone of the Rue Champignon, 
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late Rue de Chéne. The first effeet of this pantomimic 
transformation is that a quantity of nomadic tribes in 
search of new houses encumber the streets of this city. 
Everybody, too, wants a better and bigger house than he 
had before. To recite a quotation of M. Thiers— 
“ Tout bourgeois veut batir comme des grands seigneurs, 
Tout petit prince a des ambassadeurs, 
Tout marquis veut avoir des pages—” 

that is to say, everybody wants to live in better style than 
he did; and as everybody objects to paying more, you may 
imagine the perpetual fight which is going on between 
letters and takers. In the meantime all is dust, noise, and 
heavy-laden rouwlages. All this has just been brought to 
my mind by the visit of certain friends from India, who 
have not seen Paris for three or four years. Truly, it is 
changed! Where is there any ‘Old Paris”? Ido not 
speak of such antiquities as “ the ditch round the Tuileries,” 
which history—or, at least Dumas—tells us was jumped by 
Anne of Austria. I only ask for the streets of our youth; 
the dear, delightful, dark, dirty rues of our first visit, when 
we were twenty-four hours in the Boulogne diligence—with 
the fish, Where are-they—I mean, the streets? Echo 
answers, “ Apply to the Prefect of the Seine.” French 
echoes are always chattermg. If you go over the water, 
there are new Bonlevards, and the skeleton of coming im- 
provements haunts you wherever you turn your eye. In 
1787 I find that Alfieri found a “ villa molto lieta e tran- 
quilla” at the end of the Rue de Mont Parnasse, in the 
Faubourg St. Germain. I regret to say that he required 
this apartment for the better accommodation of the Duchess 
of Albany, which was even improper, and is now beside the 
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question. ‘It was a lovely spot,” writes the horse-dealing 
poet, “a beautiful view, the finest air possible, and solitary 
as in a village.” If Victor Alfieri could return in the spirit 
to the Faubourg St. Germain, he would be a trifle asto- 
nished. Why, the very jiacre drivers lose their way, and 
wander about the new quartiers like ships without rudders 
or the floating batteries which got too late to the Crimea.‘ 
Being much pressed for time, I was the other day one hour 
in finding the Rue Balzac. I believe the one bit of “ Old 
Paris” remainine—if it is not pulled down this week to 
make way for a Place Impériale—is the Place Royale, which 
must, I think, look much as it did on that cloudy night 
when Mazarin was King of France, and the Trois Mousque- 
taires did not fight that famous duel. 


Tuesday, June 6. 
The Literary and Scientific Society of Poland has 
just held its annual meeting. Prince Czartoryski presided, 
and, after pointing out in an able speech that it was not 
peace or reconciliation but extermination that Russia de- 
sired, he concluded his oration in these words: 


Must we, therefore, wait with folded arms for better days and happier 
chances? Not at ali. Inaction would be at once unworthy and fatal. 
Ii is when reasonable and enlightened men remain passive that ardent 
but unwise men enter on conspiracies. To extinguish the hatred and 
corruption kindled among us by Russian agency, to elevate the mora- 
lity and concentrate the various classes of society, these should be our 
first duties. Let us work at them together in the name of Poland, and 
with the aid of religion, which to such a work offers natural abettors. 


Nobody has better fought for the cause than the speaker 
of these words, who has suffered exile and misery, has seen 
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his friends murdered, his relations perish, and has lately 
endured home troubles as hard to bear. To-day he dwells 
in the once gay, now mournful halls of that grand old 
Hétel Lambert, alone—his hopes extinguished, his house- 
hold gods shattered around him. The Hétel Lambert 
stands on the Ile de St. Louis, in an ill-paved, unlighted 
‘ street, and to go to it is like putting back the clock a cen- 
tury. When you enter you see the finest rooms in Paris. 
The late Princess found it a ruinous building, used as a 
temporary barrack ; bought it, and created the splendid 
salons in which, in happier days for Poland, we were wont 
to be so hospitably entertained. The last time I was there 
was at a semi-political soirée; all were in deep mourning 
for friends dead on the field of battle; all anxious, but yet 
hopeful — for then the final sentence of utter destruction 
had not been confirmed by France and England. 


Thursday, June 8. 


Prince Napoleon has found a purchaser for his Pom- 
peian Villa in the Champs Hlysées. A “ mysterious 
amateur ”’ declined to treat with anybody but the Prince 
himself; so they came together, and the villa, bereft, how- 
ever, of its decorations, was sold for £32,000. So, at least, 
runs the story, which I doubt very much. The Prince is at 


Meudon. 
Sunday, Jue 11. 


Truth to tell, there was a great deal more pleasure 
than business transacted in Paris yesterday. Not only 
were there races in the Bois, but society had to go and see 
the friends who have come over for the great event of to- 
day,* and “compare their bets,” and make their arrange- 

* The “Grand Prix,” or French Derby. 
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ments for the day’s pleasuring. After all, pleasuring is 
very hard work, and she was a wise woman who remarked 
that “ often in pursuing pleasure we lose happiness.” Yet 
this reflection will not keep anybody from the course to- 
day. The Emperor returned safe and well from the Algerian 
tour about which so much was said—and from which even 
danger was anticipated by some timid minds—uat 5 P.M. last 
night, and will be present at the races to-day. Itis hardly 
too much to say that his Majesty hurried home on purpose. 
In spite of the great heat, the Emperor has quite enjoyed 
what to the natives seemed not only labour but peril, and 
what even to Europeans was hard work under a tropical 
sun. The journey to Batna, for instance, is spoken of as 
being perfectly awful, yet his Majesty even likedit! It was 
exactly the season when the natives flee from Batna as un- 
bearable. The Empress went to Fontainebleau to meet the 
Emperor. All the statues and public buildings were illu- 
minated. 
Monday, June 12. 
One of the last acts of the Empress’s brief regency 

was to bestow the decoration of the Legion of Honour on 
Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur. It is, I believe, the first time that the 
distinction has been conferred on a lady—that is, a private 
individual. Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur lives near Fontainebleau, 
and when the Empress went there on Saturday to meet the 
Emperor, her Majesty herself carried the order to the 
talented dérorée, thus rendering the compliment doubly 
flattering. 

The De Morny sale was concluded to-day, the gallery and 
curiosities realising £100,000 (two and a half millions of 
francs). 
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Sunday, June 18. 

I saw yesterday the Duchesse de Morny driving in 
the Champs Elysées; she looks much better, and her hair is 
already returning, being now about as long as a boy’g. 
Following a very graceful Russian fashion, the widow had 
cut off all her hair, which was placed between the hands of 
her dead husband before the closing of his coffin. 


Tuesday, June 20. 


Would you like to know the last act of that French 
tyranny which we will call “conciergeism?” A gentleman 
who has a beautiful apartment au second in one of the best 
streets in Paris came up the other day from the country 
quite unexpectedly. He was astonished to find no con- 
cierge, and the outer door open. He penetrated to his own 
apartment. “ Where, then, is Monsieur going?” asked a 
waiter in black with a white tie. “ Why, I am going to my 
own house,” replies M. l’Arrivé. He enters, and finds his 
own table decorated with his own plate, his own flowers cut 
and put into his own vases, his own wine filled into his own 
decanters, the concierge at the head, madame son épouse— 
an ogre—at the bottom of the table, and all the friends and 
relations to the third and fourth generations assembled to 
celebrate the marriage of the daughter of this doorkeeper 
in the house of the Count. ‘‘ Monsieur,” obstrved the 
concierge, who was rather “advanced,” “ will kindly excuse 
this intrusion, and will see that daughters are not married 
every day ”’—a fact which may perhaps have consoled the 
unhappy proprietor. 

Wednesday, June 21. | 


Prince Napoleon has met with a slight accident, 
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being upset in the Champs Elysées, with the result that the 
wheel of his carriage passed over his thigh. He is staying 
at his country seat at Meudon, and comes up to Paris once or 
twice a week to receive visitors. I was at Mendon on Mon- 
"day, and found it a perfectly charming country-house—a 
thing rarely to be found in France. Ten miles, and about 
forty minutes by rail, from Paris, stands the Chateau, which 
was originally built by Philibert de Lorme, and the gardens, 
which were originally laid out by that very Le Notre whose 
taste, or want of it, condemned our ancestors to those set- 
up and drilled gardens which remind military readers of the 
word of command—* the battalion will advance by columns 
of companies at quarter distance—” so rectangular, precise, 
and, to use Mr. Kinglake’s expression, “prim,” are the 
lines of those curiously-drilled walks and borders. All that 
is changed now. ‘The Princess Clothilde is a great gardener, 
so up the long avenue which leads to the Chateau we 
have parterres after parterres of flowers. Groves of orange- 
trees waft their grateful odour as we go forward to make 
inquiries. Strange to say, our stroll is enlivened—well, if 
not enlivened, astonished—by the barbarous utterance of 
strange beasts. ‘Strange beasts!” you will exclaim; yet 
I speak the simple truth ; for the Prince has a great zoo- 
logical garden. There the bear bores you by his brutal 
efforts to beg for bread. The elephant packs and unpacks 
his trunk. The armadillo potters perpetually in his fussy 
fashion. The ape assails you with his active imitations of 
one’s grandfather, grandmother, and, in fact, the heads 
of families of one’s acquaintance; and the malicious 
monkey grimaces and grins at you from the pomegranate- 
tree to which he is chained. Moreover, the Prince has a 
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herd of wild swine which have evidently run violently down 
a steep place, and like Sterne’s starling, “can’t get out; ” 
so there they remain in the ‘‘donjon keep” of the Castle 
of Meudon which Philibert built and which Jérome in- 
habits. The scenery round this “place of exile ”—for as 
such, of course, the political enemies of the Prince represent 
‘it—is the loveliest I have seen in France. A forest finer 
than far-famed Fontainebleau ; a residence more cheery 
than cheerful Chantilly, more varied and less vast than 
Versailles ; a view the like of which is rare in this unpic- 
turesque land; a quantity of wild deer to hunt, and twenty- 
two couples of the finest Norman deerhounds (lineal de- 
scendants of the old slothounds which Norman William 
carried into England) to hunt them ; a good stud toride; the 
pluck of an English sportsman to bestride the horses, and 
the courtesy of an English country squire to entertain and 
mount his friends—such is the scene in which I on Monday 
paid my respects to Prince Napoleon, and such are the 
details of the life there passed. I confess to having no 
strong belief in the long duration of a quarrel between two 
cousins who, strange to say, are not only cousins, but 
cousins who are very fond of each other, who highly ap- 
preciate the talent of one another, and are mutually useful 
and mutually esteemed. Family quarrels are bad for 
nations as for houses, and they are worse if festered by 
religious rancour. I devoutly pray for peace between 
the Tuileries and the hospitable halls of the old Regent 
Orléans. 
Wednesday, June 28. 

Any one who visits Paris, and is addicted to the 

study of character and social “ grouping,” will do well to 
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frequent the different bands which make music in different 
parts of Paris every evening. Each district produces its 
own peculiar sample of the Parisian of to-day. If you listen 
to the waltz from ‘ Faust,’ played by the grand band of the 
Chasseurs de la Garde Impériale in the Place Vendéme, 
you will find yourself surrounded by minor employés of the 
Crédit Mobilier—soldiers off duty, who always naturally go 
to see any other soldiers—gentlemen’s valets from the 
“ Bristol ’—three “agents of public security ” in cocked 
hats—five bonnes, and fifteen children. The audience is 
limited, genteel, and undemonstrative, as becomes its aris- 
tocratic and exclusive origin. “ Tiens, ce n’est pas mal!” 
is the highest praise accorded to the best executed morceau ; 
and then, with a genteel and-lazy indifference, the employé 
lounges off to his Restaurant de Cinquante Miroirs—“ bon 
diner a 2f.50—Le potage ne se remplace pas.” The valets 
go to prepare “milord’s” evening costume, the soldiers 
hurry to roll-call, the bonnes take the children off to the 
Tuileries Gardens. If you prefer your music in those aristo- 
cratic gardens, you have fine chairs to sit on, fine music to 
enjoy, aud the height of good company to mingle with. 
There are all the second secretaries of the Ministéres—a 
sprinkling of elderly French women, probably the chéres 
amies of the grandfathers of those secretaries—all the En- 
glish staying in the Rue de Rivoli, and 100 bonnes and 500 
children ; the consumption of plaisirs being what the deni- 
zens of the Louvre Hétel would call “a caution.” Here 
you have, too, the type of the Paris industriel, as shown by 
‘old female parties pottering over worsted work. Still, 
neither in the Place Vendéme nor at the Tuileries have you 
@ very marked class. Go to the Palais Royal, though, and 
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sit down at the base of that marble boy who will never ex- 
tract that thorn from his festering foot; range yourself 
round the basin of stagnant water, and listen to the 
‘Marche Algérienne;’ and you will see that you are 
among another people—true Paris men, women, and chil- 
dren. They attend to and applaud the music, they talk of 
last night’s “ melodrame”’ and to-night’s “spectacle,” the 
scene of which is Fairy-land, and the moral “Vice beating 
Virtue easy, and even Crime getting a place.” They know 
the band, too; talk to drum, nod to flageolet, and wink 
familiarly at cornet-a-piston. These are good studies for 
our character-hunting friend, but I have yet a richer treat 
for him. Let him go down to the dear old gardens of the 
Luxembourg. There he will see the true life of Old Paris. 
Blouses, alas! are things of the past. The era of those grey 
garments was closed with the era of revolutions. Old Paris 
now is devoted to Imperialism and broadcloth. Still, there 
are students to be seen, and they still wear broad-brimmed 
hats, and neglect to cut—may I add, brush ?—their hair. 
The concierge still enjoys there his rare holiday, and wanders 
with his “old woman” amidst the splendid beds of wild 
flowers, in which the honeysuckles, which must date from 
the days of Louis the Magnificent, the marguerites, the 
oleanders, and the orange-trees, blossom and shed a not 
superfluous perfume. Thousands of small birds in an im- 
possible state of tameness, and hundreds of domestic wood- 
pigeons, hover around; and the grand dome of that Pan- 
theon which grateful France erected to its great men looms 
in the distance. Love is made, I observe, by the dwellers 
in Old Paris much as the operation is performed in the Bois 
de Boulogne: the patients get close together and whisper to 
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each other things too sweet for the outer world. Sitting 
by the ornamental basin from which Fame blows water 
through his trumpet, dozens of couples were employed in 
that old and universal recreation; the girls chiefly scratch- 
ing designs in the dust—alas! how emblematic of incon- 
stancy—the men chiefly with the tails of their coats in the 
water. But over such sweet and intimate scenes let me 
draw a curtain. Then the band leaves off, and all the world 
goes away to the cheaper theatres. Mark them as they 
defile, and go to dinner in the firm confidence of having 
seen more true Parisians in an hour than you could see in 
your own quarter in a day. 
Sunday, July 2. 

Shops in Paris are fascinating things, and trades in 
.Paris are very droll. One half the world of shopkeepers 
does not know how the other half exists. Dolls—the hfe 
of dolls—dolls from the cradle to the grave, at present 
occupy a considerable proportion of the shops and shop- 
keepers of fashionable Paris. When I want to know the 
latest fashion for man, woman, or baby, the proper costume 
and custom for the peculiar season, I consult the windows of 
Mesdames Poupée and Marionette on the Boulevard, and 
am put at once on a level with existing society. Now that 
the bathing season is on, our dolls are got up in seaside cos- 
tume. I sawa family, a doll family, leaving for Trouville 
this day. The lady was reclining lazily on the sofa, point- 
ing with the hand of command to her femme-de-chambre, 
who was packing an enormous “ malle ”’—for the size of the 
bwner—of a light grey colour, arched at the top, which, on 
an emergency, would make a good shelter for the night. 
Tn that travelling mausoleum were being deposited minia- 
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ture reproductions of every article which ladies are believed 
to wear. There were crinolines, robes-de-chambre, ball- 
dresses, bournous cloaks, cashmeres, stockings of a lively 
plaid, boots with heels like the top of Cleopatra’s Needle 
and nearly as high. Then there was a dressing-case with , 
everything possible in it, and even a sponge in a sponge- 
bag. Fancy all this fora doll! Butso itis. Children in 
Paris are now so pampered, that their very dolls must live 
“in a certain style, you know,” and keep their own doll 
servants, else it would “look so odd.” Of course dolls are 
now brought to great perfection. I met one to-day which, 
when wound up and properly dressed, could talk, walk, and 
sit down, all by itself. I should mention that dolls range 
high as to price; for instance, nothing, I should say, under 
the mortgage of a small estate, could purchase that walking, 
talking, sitting-down image. 
Saturday, July 8. 

I know no more characteristic scene than that nightly 
to be viewed at this season “Au petit Moulin Rouge,” 
where one Bardont “restores” a grateful public; and, 
indeed, he does it very well, at a moderate figure as times 
go. The garden is closely packed with tables; around are 
bosquets. By the way, ladies and gentlemen dining féte-d 
téte in those secluded retreats should speak Chinese, 
double Dutch, or, more effective still, “ gibberish ”—else 
will their confidential communications and their most do- 
mestic arrangements become known to the public. For 
instance, imagine my horror, while dining mildly under a 
catalpa-tree, at hearing a voice close to my back exclaiming, 
“But if he should come home!” “Bah!” answered 
another and masculine organ, “bah! he is at his club. I 
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assure thee we are safe tilleleven!”’ Safe tilleleven! I felt 
unsafe then, and changed my table under pretence of a 
draught. At one end of the garden, which is about as large as 
an American omnibus, is a raised pavilion where you can dine 
and inspect the nascent and actual state of baldness of your 
contemporaries dining below. Then music arises from “ vo- 
luptuous swells” who give dinners in cabinets,and looking up 
you are aware that there is one party of ladies and gentle- 
men who are mingling dancing with dining, while everv 
other window is crowded with the great world of Paris— 
He and She—just like the boxes of the Italiens on the 
nights when Patti fascinates the Salle Ventadour. “I have 
eaten so much that I feel like an Englishman,” mildly ob- 
served a Frenchman at the next table to me; which, con- 
sidering that there was a party of four palpable Britons— 
by their empty champagne bottles might you know them— 
close to him, was unnecessary ; moreover, where an English- 
man eats an ounce a Frenchman, when he can get it, eats 
a pound. Then you hear the voice of that great American 
Amphytrion, whom so many frequenters of the Bois and 
the Maison Dorée must recognise, calling as usual for the 
best of everything, and a good deal of it, and entertain- 
ing a motley crew of all nations. A little child offers 
flowers ; the band of the Concerts des Champs Elysées en- 
livens the dessert; above there is a great, glorious moon, 
actually dimming the gas; and as the diner inhales the 
fresh air, he blesses Bardout and feels thankful that he is 
not as other men are—mere “feeders” at clubs or city 
sestaurants. 
Monday, July 10. 
Abd-el-Kader arrived on Saturday. The leading 
VOL. 1. H 
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features of the entrée into Paris of the deposed King of 
Mascara were his two wives—by the bye, he had four at 
Pau in 1848—and a young bear, which was brought to the 
Hotel Byron with the luggage in an omnibus. 


. Tuesday, July 11. 

The Emperor was driving last evening in the Champs 
Elysées. The Arabs in waiting on Abd-el-Kader were- 
ranged in idle order on the roof of their hétel, and I could 
not help thinking how very much astonished those Sons of 
the Desert must have been if their “ intelligent interpreter” 
showed them the quiet well-dressed gentleman, driving a 
friend in a phaeton drawn by two very neat bays, as the 
great Emperorwho has just spoken his mind on Algeria, and of 
whose fame and splendour they have doubtless heard often 
as they reclined in the welcome shade, and indulged in that 
great luxury to an Arab, listening to a story. Abd-el- 
Kader looks well, but older. He has been received by the 
Emperor and by the. Ministers, and is now the lion of Paris ; 
unfortunately, owing to the season, he is a lion in the 
desert. His followers are truculent-looking, but clean for 
Arabs; and they seem to exercise a strange influence over 
the bonnes of Paris. 

Thursday, July 18. 

There has been a terrible trouble in one of our best 
clubs; just one of those things which cannot well be written 
about. In consequence of a letter sent by a Spaniard toa 
Russian, an appointment was made. When it was kept, the 
astonished Spaniard, a man of the very bluest blood, was 
seized by several friends of the man to whom he had sent 
the letter, and was then and there ducked in the ornamental 
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asin of the Rond Point of the Champs Elysées. On 
the ducked and astonished Spaniard emerging from his 
involuntary and perhaps unaccustomed cold bath, he was 
very wroth ; he sentachallenge; the challenge was referred 
to the committee of the Club, which resolved that it could 
not be accepted. Then our Spaniard telegraphs to Madrid 
for a relation, who comes, goes to the challenged man, and 
says, “You refuse to fight my relative?” ‘‘ Perfectly,” 
replies the challenged. ‘ Will you then fight me?” “Too 
proud to do so,” is the answer; and so the challenged and 
insulted man [Prince Demidoff] was laid up with a wound 
in the shoulder. 
Sunday, July 16. 

It is always pleasant, especially in extreme tempera- 
tures, when we are all more or less irritable, to relate a 
bitter or disagreeable anecdote. Here is one. Horace 
‘Vernet, having finished one of his acres of war, asked Gros 
to come and see the picture, and give his “true opinion.” 
‘Gros came and looked at the “charge of cavalry.” “Why, 
your charge will not do much harm; your horses have only 


two legs each.” 


Exit Gros, delighted, as everybody is 
after saying an unpleasant thing; but lame Justice came 
with a rush one day, caught Gros on the post, and beat 
him. He painted an allegorical picture, and asked Vernet 
to look at it. Vernet came. ‘ What is it meant to repre- 
sent?”’ “Weather,” explained Gros; “ what do you think 
of it?”  D—d bad weather,” replied Vernet, putting up 
his umbrella, and walking out of the room. 

On Friday the Empress, following out the train of ideas 
which has caused her to preside over the La Roquette Com- 
mission, went to visit the juvenile offenders detained in a 
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branch establishment of St. Lazare. As her Majesty was 
retiring, after a two hours’ visit, during which she had 
entered into every particular, one of the Sisters of Charity 
in attendance was called to the death-bed of a poor girl, 
sinking after weeks of agony. To that bed of suffering 
repaired the Empress Eugénie. There she mingled her 
prayers with the prayers of the attendant Sisters, her tears 
with those of the afflicted relatives, and, finally, drew from 
the lips of the dying child her last hopes, which she pro- 
mised to realise—her parting wishes, which she promised to 
fulfil. 

M. Dupin’s speech on “the unbridled extravagance of 
women” has created a sensation here; but, like a great 
deal of other good advice, it has come unseasonably. It 
should have been given three months ago, when Paris was 
at the zenith of its dissipation, and when the extravagance 
of dress and the indulgence in every luxury caused ob- 
servers not unfamiliar with the world to open eyes of 
astonishment to the dazzling vision, and ears of pity to the 
touching complaints of ruined husbands and lovers. M. 
Dupin calls on female society to “strike,” and refuse to 
”? with those members who indulge in excessive 
dress; let there be, he says, a jury of well-dressed, or 
rather well-dressing, matrons, and let society dress after 
them. At present society goes down to the Bois, selects 


“wor 


for pattern the most roaring “‘lionne”’ of the unrecog- 
nised but so-much-studied world, and having copied her 
costume, her boots, her hats, and everything that is hers, 
goes home and is at once made beautiful for ever— 
her hair, of course, of a fine golden hue, regine ad exemplar 
~—end finally gets a carriage as like as possible te that of 
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her great origifial. ‘“ Look at the indecent photographs of 
which some complaint has been made,’? M. Dupin con- 
tinued, “and afterwards go to the theatres and see some of 
the costumes, or rather the want of them. If those photo- 
graphs are vicious, those performances are vice in action.” 
And so further, and so further! The sermon went on to 
attack several most popular and respectable vices; but 
unfortunately, the time of year being July, the preacher 
preached to the desert. To tell the honest truth, I do not 
think he would have produced a much greater effect at any 
other season. 
Tuesday, August 15. 


To-day has been a regular “whole holiday.” No 
Roman Catholic city has so few of these periods of idleness 
as Paris; so when, as on the occasion of the Fete Napoléon 
or the Jour de l’ An, we do get a thorough holiday, we fairly 
abandon ourselves to its enjoyment. The character of to- 
day’s féte is very much changed since its first institution— 
which I take to have been in 1807, when Napoleon the First 
went to Notre Dame, and said to the Archbishop of Paris, 
‘‘Monseigneur, all we have comes from God. God has 
granted me great victories. J come to my capital to thank 
Providence for its blessings, and to recommend myself to 
your prayers and to those of your clergy.” But I have no 
intention ef going back to the “teens” of the century to 
look for the change of which I speak. I will put back 
the clock only some twelve years. In the year 1858,'a per- 
fidious gunmaker having disappointed a select party and let 

‘a moor to a better bidder, that select party came to Paris. 
I was one of the party, We arrived in Paris on the night 
of the 14th; we arrived very late, had, I fear, a rather 
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outrageous supper—que voulez-vous ?—we were children. 
Before we closed our eyes, soldiers began to march into 
Paris ; from cock-crow till late breakfast-time the military 
stream never ceqsed to flow; and by midday some 100,000 
men were waiting for inspection in and near the Champs 
Elysées and Tuileries. When inspected, they defiled 
through the streets of Paris; and everybody was aware 
that the young Empire was guarded by a strong military 
force, which was put en évidence for a purpose. In the 
evening there were fireworks, and the crowd went home, 
feeling, as it was intended it should feel, that the Emperor 
was Power. It was a military féte, rather held in honour 
of the army than appointed for the pleasure of the then 
unsettled, fickle, and perhaps even angry people. Now, all 
that is changed: the military element is elimimated; and 
the “ Féte 15 Aoit,’ the “ Féte Napoléon,” the “ Féte 
Nationale,” has become really the people’s great holiday. 
Of course that exclusive body, the upper ten thousand, 
who, having nothing to do all the year round, do not care 
much for a holiday, flee from the vulgar mirth and hurry to 
the seaside or German gambling-houses, to avoid the pro- 
fanwm vulgus which concentrates itself in Paris to compli- 
ment its Emperor. Unluckily, chiefly by reason of the 
prolonged visit to Algeria, the Emperor could not this year 
go about as he usually does on that day among His people. 
His Majesty remains at Chélons, whither his son went last 
week, and the Empress yesterday. This absence robs the 
festival of a feature, but the people submit without a mur- 
mur, as they have learned long since that nobody in France 
works so hard, or has so few holidays, as he whom they 
have elected to the purple, and also to tho cares and harass- 
ing anxieties of the Imperial throne. 
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I have said that the military element was eliminated from 
this year’s programme. ‘The people were not, however, 
deprived of their dearly loved pageant—a review. Indced, 
another day was added to the féte, for yesterday the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Imperial Guard, Marshal Regnault 
de St. Jean d’Angely, reviewed in the Champ de Mars the 
Army of Paris, some 80,000 strong. Every branch of the 
service was represented ; the march past of the infantry— 
quick time of course—took thirty-seven minutes, and it was 
an hour and forty minutes from the moment the colours of 
the first regiment of light infantry were saluted by the 
reviewing Marshal, to that when the last ambulance wheeled 
off the ground. Nothing is so difficult really to see as a 
review. There is always a crowd, there is incessant and 
bewildering movement, there is usually dust, and sometimes 
pouring rain. If on horseback, your mount is fidgety, and 
perhaps, as once happened to me, it will “dress up” with 
some cavalry regiment. If on foot, you are pushed about, 
trampled on, and hustled, hear nothing but the drums, see 
nothing but the bear-skins of the drum-majors, and get 
home dusty and disappointed or wet and weary. This 
being the case, 1 confess I am usually “full against”? 
reviews ; but that of yesterday was an exception. Thanks 
to a staff-officer of the Ecole Militaire, we sat on easy-chairs 
ina garden of roses, and had the Army of Paris unfurled 
before us. The most striking incident was the march past 
of the Turcos, to their quaint bagpipe-sounding music, and 
the cry of “ Vive ’Empereur ! ” which broke from them as 
they passed. Eighty thousand finer soldiers than those 
who passed before the Marshal yesterday it has never been 
my lot to see. As for the horses of the artillery, they form 
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simplya large stud of weight-carrying hunters ; and ifany one 
asks me again where the handsome Park hacks of London go 
to, I shall say to carry the staff-officers of the Army of Paris. 
They do not mind prices either. Marshal d’Angely paid 
£260 for that good-looking chestnut which carries him so 
well. Every charger in the Cent-Gardes cost £50 as a two- 
year-old. By the way, why are vivandiéres as a rule so 
revoltingly ugly? How they must have changed since the 
days of ‘Tom Burke of Ours,’ when they were not only 
loved, but loveable—which is quite another thing ! 

But now, having done hasty justice to the review of yes- 
terday, I must get back to the féte of to-day. The shadows 
cast before by the festivities have been visibie in Paris for 
weeks. Thousands of lamps, miles of wire, forests of poles, 
met the eye at every turn, and have during the last week 
taken the palpable form of illuminations and the ghostly 
outline of fireworks. Hundreds of drinking shops have 
burst into gaudy but transitory life in the districts most fre- 
quented on this day of pleasure. People also have arrived 
in thousands, not only from all France, but from England. 
One thousand tourists made Paris in two ships, vid Dieppe, 
on Sunday night. Cook, too, is here in great force, and the 
streets, restaurants, Boulevards, and Bois, teem with a gay, 
if not aristocratic, section of the British public. The 
anxious traveller by express from Strasburg on Saturday 
night was astonished by periodical émeutes, noisy demon- 
strations at every station. Hasy traveller naturally took it 
all as a matter of course, and supposed that a slow train 
was waiting until those who had bought first-class “danger” 
tickets should have cleared off and left the line free to the 
heirs in that perilous succession. At every station a 
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noise, at every junction a meeting of families who were 
lamenting recently ruptured family alliances. It was puz- 
zling, but what did it mean? We steamed on for hours, and 
arriving at Paris found the solution of the vexed question. 
At 5 a.m. many hundreds of the working classes—~so many 
hundreds that they were cleared off by policemen—were wait- 
ing at the stations to welcome their provincial friends; and 
the weary arrivals in Paris found that the noise on the tedious 
journey, the “ demonstrations along the whole line,” were 
caused simply by the people of France awaiting the excursion 
trains, which were to take them, in many cases for the first 
time, to Paris. When I told this to what society calls 
* well-informed people” in Paris, I was laughed at. Yeti it 
is true. From Strasburg to Paris—as from Lyons to Paris 
and from Calais to Paris—the Imperial subjects come to the 
Féte of the Empire. 

The day dawned rather inauspiciously, and was brought 
in “heavily with clouds,” which subsequently watered the 
streets more than was absolutely necessary, and damped, if 
they could not drown, the enthusiasm of revellers. For this 
particular day all police laws bearing on street begging, 
street music, aud whatever is considered a nuisance on the 
other 364 days of the year, are repealed; and before I was 
out of bed I had heard ‘Oh! come to me when daylight sets’ 
—on the guitar; two morceaux from ‘Trovatore,’ the ‘Faust’ 
waltz, and a medley—on an organ. How so many instru- 
ments of discord can be found, on the spur of the moment, 
, in Paris, where “playing in the streets” is as a rule as 
strictly forbidden as it is to the little ladies and gentlemen 
who attend day schools, I cannot conceive ; but there they are 
Nor indeed is this free trade in music always productive of 
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harmony. Par exemple, I was breakfasting at the Maison 
Dorée when my attention was attracted by a knocking at 
the window, and there I saw a select party of Calabrian 
children armed to the teeth with those wretched pipes which 
make life in Naples a burthen for the fortnight before 
Christmas. Just as they settled down to their horrid war- 
dance, up came a party from Subiaco, who kindly sang to us 
‘A quindici anni faceva amore.’ Presently the models of the 
Kternal City fell foul of the mountaineers, and we had “a 
merry little mill.” A young lady who attacked the premier 
harpiste was the heroine of the hour, and beat her antagonist 
over the head with a bundle which was evidently her “ tra- 
velling portmanteau.” He “riposted” bravely with his 
tuning-key, but the Amazon won easily. As for the beggars, 
on this day they may be choosers, and select their own 
victims; and they do so with a quickness, an energy, and a 
perseverance which make timid men rejoice that the “ Féte 
of St. Napoléon,”’ as I see they call it at the Gymnase, comes 
like Christmas only once a year. It is the very carnival of 
cripples ; and, out of Lisbon, I have never been besieged by 
sO many one-armed, one-legged men, fit to “raise pity in 
the breast of misers,” as to-day between the Madeleine and 
the Grand Opera. The Grand Opera! there was a scene 
played outside there to-day, which was truly a “coup de 
thédtre.’ A line “formed four deep,” and extending from 
the doors of the house far into the Rue de la Victoire on one 
side, and nearly up to the Café Brabant on the Boulevard, 
was waiting for the opening of the doors at one P.M., which 
was to allow them for once to assist at the Grand Opera. 
"¢ Roland 3 Roncevaux? was the piece given—literally given ; 
and if ever a house overflowed, this did to-day. The 
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audience were extremely well dressed and patient as “ calm 
content” to the last moment; yet hundreds of them had 
come to those doors at ten o’clock on Monday night, bring- 
ing food with them, and sleeping as they stood. The same 
thing occurred at the Comique, where ‘Fra Diavolo’ was 
presented. After this we must not say that the French 
people do not like music. 

Of course I assisted at all the fairs—at the fair of the 
Place des Invalides, of the Champ de Mars quarter, and the 
Barriére du Tréne. It is like a return to the happy days of 
youth—when even swings and gingerbread were not too 
strong, and we could find stomach for them all—to go down 
and mingle with the youth of both sexes that delights in the 
fun of thefair. Ah! those mdts de cocagne; how they brmg 
back the “greased poles” of the days of youth and in- 
nocence! Isee before me now that happy sweep who dusted 
his way with soot up the first mdt I ever saw, and descended 
trramphant with a leg of mutton. I thought that sweep 
a greater man than Wellington, than Nelson, even than 
Robinson Crusoe. There were two novelties to-day worth 
the attention of fair-goers. One was a vast improve- 
ment on the old “ merry-go-rounds.” It was a mimic sea, 
with foaming waves, and boats which rose and fell with the 
waters in a way highly suggestive of the steward. In the 
centre was a group of fish, arranged as an orchestra. A 
lobster languished over the harp, an oyster breathed his 
soul into a flute, a toad—this, by the way, is not a fish—per- 
formed on the bassoon, and a dolphin led the band like a 
Jullien. For one halfpenny you could be nearly as bad as 
between Dover and Calais. I need not say that the novelty 
was a success. The other new thing was an improved blind- 
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man’s buff. The buffer—if I may be allowed the word— 
or “Colin-Maillard,”’ in this game puts his head into a 
wooden helmet, the face of which is a perfect wonder of 
stolidity ; then, armed with a club, he walks up and tries 
to hit a given mark—in this case an old tin kettle on the 
top of a stick—the bearings of which he had carefully 
studied before, like the Grecian father, he veiled his face. 
Anything more ludicrous than the solemn aspect of the 
mask, and the constant failure to get anywhere near the 
pot, I have seldom seen. You paid ten centimes, and if 
you succeeded in hitting the mark you won five almond 
cakes. Then there were theatres, in one of which was 
a ballet, the chief point in which seemed the kicking of the 
“‘funny man” bya graceful lady in “ maillots ”*—which M. 
Gustave Doré says are to be the fashionable dress in society 
next year, In another house, like Mr. Crummles, the manager 
had introduced his pony. Besides the diversions, there were 
a regatta and a high mass; both went off very well, es- 
pecially the former. 

And now for the evening. The evening—alas! “ Medio 
de fonte leporum surgit amari aliquid ”’— twas a wet night. 
Now, no pleasure stands much diluting, but certainly illumi- 
nations and fireworks must be taken “neat” or not at all. 
To-night it rained in wretched torrents, and therefore we 
had a national fiasco. No fairy tale could describe a sceng 
surpassing that which the authorities had planned for the 
amusement of the people present in the metropolis. From 
the Obelisk to the Arch there were two continuous lines of 
light. Every fountain was so arranged that it glittered 
with the gleams of a thousand borrowed diamonds, emeralds, 

* Long-clothes, or swaddling-clothes. 
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and rubies. At every lamp a bouquet of blazing flowers ; 
at every crossing a special flood of light. And then comes 
this atrocious weather, which I heard called in the crowd by 
several terms more forcible and less reverent. I confess I 
grieved. I grieved for excursionists from French provinces 
and English towns, for authorities who had planned, and 
police who had assisted in carrying out the plans. I grieved 
for the public in general, for my private friends in par- 
ticular, and, above and before all, for myself, who 
‘“‘stabbled in the mud,” as they say in the “shires.” A 
diluted féte! They tried hard to make the Champs Elysées 
blush that peculiar “rosy hue;” but it was of no use—the 
colour came out, as they say here, “ elongated with water,” 
«?Tis true—pity *tis ’tis true’’—but the last hours of the 
«Féte Napoléon” of 1865 were irretrievably spoilt by the 
rain. [Illuminations and umbrellas are false heraldry ; 
wherefore nothing was left but bed. So the festive day 
died out, as all days will, whether festive or mournful, and 
was scratched off the almanac of our life. Yet I have seen 
hundreds of fétes go off less brilliantly. The people were 
determined to be amused, and if the play of ‘Hamlet’ was 
given with the part of Hamlet omitted, they shut their eyes 
to the fact. So kindly or so clean a crowd as Paris showed 
to-day, from early morn to dewy and, alas! rainy, eve, I 
have never seen in any city; and if there is any truth in 
such outward signs, there should be now much prosperity 
among the working classes of Paris, in spite of high rent, dear 
iving, Haussmannisation, and strikes. As I finish this, an’ 
early hour—not the smallest—is striking, yet the “ sounds of 
revelry ” come through the open windows ; and when I go to 
post I shall still see Paris enjoying the Saint’s Day of its 
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Sovereign, and hear belated parties over their cups pro- 
claiming the glories of France to the chorus of “ Vive 
YEmpereur! ”’ 
Wednesday, August 16. 

Among the manceuvres performed lately, at the 
Camp of Chalons, under the direction of Marshal Niel, was 
one which has been to the troops a great source of satis- 
faction and even of pride, namely, a reproduction of the 
Battle of Marengo. Every one remembers the facts of that 
great battle, fought under the cannon of Alessandria, be- 
tween the villages of Marengo and San Giuliano, on the 
banks of the Bormida. To ensure an exact representation 
of that engagement, the Marshal ordered a programme to 
be distributed, contaiming general details, with notices 
congerning each arm in particular. Marengo, represented 
tolerably well by a group of growing timber, while the open 
country here fairly resembles the vast plains of Lombardy, 
offered at the commencement of the fight the spectacle of 
an army of 12,000 men working together, the infantry show- 
ing its force sometimes deployed and sometimes massed, 
here rigid and immovable, there broken and obliged to 
yield. The artillery displayed the audacity and promptness 
of action which enabled it to direct its aid, with the ra- 
pidity of lightning, wherever its presence was necessary. 
During the reproduction of the battle the cavalry of General 
Count de Clérambault repeated with admirable spirit the 
splendid charges of Kellermann and Champeaux, at the 
moment in which Desaix, advancing in the afternoon to- 
wards the place whence the sound of cannon proceeded, 
fell so unexpectedly on the Austrian troops, already exulting 
in the victory which was so swiftly and sternly snatched 
from their hands. 
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Thursday, September 14, 

So Gladiateur has won the St. Leger! I wonder 
what Colonel St. Leger and his magnum-of-port-consuming 
friends who first started this now famous race would have 
said if any one had told them that a “ Frenchman” would 
ever carry off the great Yorkshire prize. The sporting 
world of Paris was chiefly at Doncaster winning its money, 
so the repeated triumph of the really great horse was 
received here with comparative coolness; the Jockey Club 
did not even illuminate. 

Sunday, September 24. 

After mature deliberation, I have come to the con- 
clusion that there is no subject about which so many “in- 
nocent blacknesses,” as Charles Lamb used to call his 
friends the sweeps—so many lies, in fact, not exactly white 
lies either, but French-white lies, which have a tinge of 
yellow, and I am informed will wash—are told, as about 
the dislike of metropolitans to return to their metropolis. 
We know that all citizens, English as well as French, like 
to go to their watering-place ; but I truly believe that on 
this side of the Channel, at least, the sooner the season is 
over the better the visitors are pleased. Talk of the love of 
the old Greek for his “ Polis,”’ it is feeble when compared 
with the affection of the Parisian for his Paris. Every hour 
I see this. They glide back, these Frenchmen, quietly to 
their frequented cafés, and make no sign of their arrival. 
M. B— has been here a week, and I hear him telling M. 
C—, the friend of his bosom, that he “comes from arrivy- 
ing.” M. A— has really been back in Paris ten days; but 
he has shirked his usual haunts, and eaten his uncomfortable 
breakfast at the Restaurant des Vauriens, Rue Neuve des 
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Petits Méchants, 109—“ two plates, with a vegetable, dis- 
cretionary bread, coffee, glass of rhum vieux ’—rather than 
face his friends out of the season. How they watch the 
glass, these unwilling exiles from the Boulevard! How 
they hover round the thermometers and barometers, and 
pray the atmosphere and the elements to take off this em- 
bargo which prolongs their exile—to diminish this social 
quarantine for a disease which is certainly not catching ! 
Within the last few hours Boreas, I think, has heard their 
prayers. There is a suspicion of fresh air, and the weather- 
wise anticipate rain, therefore a few fresh faces have ap- 
peared in the Bois; a few more carriages have been 
taken out of that “litter’s limbo,” a closed coachhonse; a 
few more horses have been saddled; and the shore of the 
Lake of Boulogne is gloomy no more. Is not he there who 
is so like the late eccentric M.P. for Lincoln? Is not she 
there who is so beautiful; so much more beautiful, I may 
say, than she was before the shrine of “ Venus Rediviva” 
was opened in London? Is not the neat diplomatist, to 
whose boots no dust ever sticks or will stick, already re- 
turned to his beat? Look again at the soldier-policemen 
who keep the ground, all fat and heavy, all decorated, all 
like Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy—are they not in their 
place, warning small boys off barren grass, and telling 
couples who never dream of such a hberty, but who walk 
arm-in-arm as English will do, that they must not leave the 
paths? Is not that dreary dragsman there, too, with his 
inevitable coach? Could public opinion make him trot? 
I only throw out the suggestton, as he does the point of his 
whip, and I dare say with as little effect. Then there is 
that old Armenian, the “ Solitary ” of the stalles de baleon, 
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who is no longer solitary, but who has taken to himself 
another Dervish as like himself as possible, only redder. 
Two moons shining over the Moulin Rouge on the same 
night would hardly have created more astonishment than 
the appearance of that single and singular Oriental with a 
fellow. Then there are other signs of that life which, to 
reverse Scott’s words, “ returning winter brings.” English 
Guardsmen on long leave reappear, and M.P.’s, who pretend 
they are going home “directly” to attend to the claims of 
their constituents. Then the punters, happy or unhappy, are 
returning westward. Tis odd, but it doesn’t seem to have 
won a great deal, this class of bank-breakers which traversed 
Paris and was so confident in the month of August, and 
now seems to be looking out for cheap winter quarters. Is 
it possible that there was after all a flaw in the system? 
Then there are other arrivals—men from India, with brown, 
jovial, amazed faces, and odd things round their hats; men, 
too, from Switzerland, with proud aspects, as of those to 
whom some sudden “aspiration to be great” had said, 
“Friend, go up higher,” and who, having followed that 
aspiration, have got down again without hurting themselves. 
And finally we have that charming section of English 
travellers who, starting with everything arranged, “ packed, 
old fellow, you know; arms, potted meats, seltzer water 
(very old) in bottles, and other strict necessaries,’”? and 
bound directly with the best letters for, let us say, Mecca 
and Medina, stay boldly and resolutely in Paris, and turn 
their dragoman into a tout. In the meantime the Court is 
at Biarritz, where it is said to be enjoying itself very much. 
At present there has been little gaiety, but ¢a va com- 
mencer. 
VOL. I. 
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Monday, September 25. 

I believe that the Duke of Brunswick has returned 
to Paris. At least his house, which was formerly red, 1s 
now painted white, and gilded to an extent known only to 
Highnesses ; and moreover, unless I am much deceived, I 
saw on Friday a cream-coloured brougham, drawn by a 
strawberry-coloured horse, which could only belong to our 
friend the Duke of Diamonds. Going up to that ex-red 
house I passed by the ‘ People’s Park”’— for such it really 
is— ‘Le Parc Monceaux.” Nothing can exceed the beauty 
of this diminutive enclosure ; the flowers are splendid, the 
shrubs beyond praise. There are fountains for those fond 
of the picturesque and for the thirsty, shady walks for 
lovers, ruins for the students of the antique, a temple which 
is alsoa lodge, abundance of seats, and the greenest possible 
turf “in verdure clad,” owing to a system of watering 
peculiar to Paris. So much for the mise en scéne. The 
audience consists of elderly women who knit, and elderly 
men, chiefly decorated, who pretend to read the ‘ Débats’ and 
so naturally sleep. Children are there by infantry brigades, 
officered by strong bodies of nurses, who are in their turn 
* manned ”’ by soldiers en congé—chiefly, I am told, cousins. 
Add to this the sellers of plassirs, and the Park-keepers, 
and you have a picture of the St. James’s enclosure of 
Pans. If Paris owes nothing else to M. Haussmann, it 
certainly is indebted to him for fresh air, and spots where 
it may be inhaled in comfort. 

Tuesday, September 26. 

Ludovic, Duc de Grammont-Caderousse, who suc- 
ceeded to the title on the death of his brother, lost in 
the Arctic in 1854, died here yesterday, at the early age 
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of 31. He was well known in the sporting circles of Paris, 
and as “ Le Roi des Viveurs” was a celebrity of the clubs 
and the Turf of France. He leaves many friends; and, in- 
deed, it may be said of him, as was said of one of his long 
line of ancestors, that he knew how 
Railler, sans étre médisant ; 
Plaire, sans faire le plaisant. 
The Duke has left all the remainder of his fortune—still, 
I hear, quite worth paying legacy duty for—to his doctor, 
excepting 50,000f. to an “ individual.” The title is extinct 


with this last Caderousse. 
Wednesday, September 27. 


When there is anything to be done in the French 
Empire, it is generally done sharply, with the utmost de- 
cision. In the political and social ranks, as in the army, 
no malingerers are permitted; and this is admirably ex- 
hibited by the following “ order of the day”’—if, keeping 
up the military metaphor, it may so be called—that appears 
in to-day’s ‘ Moniteur’: “ M. Billon, Commissary of Police at 
Marseilles, having left his post to escape the cholera epide- 
mic, is discharged from his offices by this Imperial edict.” 
This is certainly the way to keep men alive at their posts; 
and if ever there was a time when men were required at 
their duty it is now, and in the cholera-visited places of 
France. The latest returns from Marseilles give 87 fatal 
cases; this was on Saturday. From Toulon come accounts 
of diminished deaths; and Lyons still asserts its proud 
\pre-eminence of health. We are assured that there is no 
symptom of cholera in Paris; there is no doubt, how- 
ever, a great amount of illness, though not, perhaps, more 
than might be expected from the prolonged dog-days. 

12 
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Thursday, October 5. 

Walking to-day with a friend, he recalled my atten- 
tion to a fact which had often struck me before. ‘ Does 
everybody in Paris sell something to eat?” he asked. 
‘‘No,” said a third person present, “many sell something 
to drink”? Then we proceeded to count. Up street after 
street we passed through avenues of the necessaries of life. 
The new quarters, I find, generally begin life mildly, letting 
their ground floors to butter and eggs; then a ham-and- 
sausage shop appears; then vieux rhum. Again we have 
the saline anchovy and the drink-provoking herring—that 
of course creates thirst ; but kind Nature or kinder Hauss- 
mann supplies the want, and we have “beer French and 
English in choppes.” Then comes a butcher who sells 
everything but pig; then a baker, with those wonderful 
intricate loaves ; then a butcher who sells nothing but pig; 
then a grocer, with the oldest vintages offered at prices 
which certainly cannot remunerate the grower, whatever they 
may do for the grocer ; then that curious collection—a replica 
of Fortnum and Mason—called here a “ British Museum,” 
where you can buy red pepper, brandy, hot pickles, caviare, 
and other delicacies which are believed by French people to 
be the hourly requirements of Englishmen. This goes on for 
street after street, and it is only by a system of barter— 
bread exchanging itself for eggs, milk changing places with 
veux rhum, meat meeting fish halfway—that the numerous 
“traders on the vicious requirements of man ” can possibly 
get a living. Moreover, I have found that the poorer the 
neighbourhood the more food is offered for sale. Next to 
food and photographs I think umbrellas and canes are the 
great articles of traffic. No sooner is a house in a good 
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position finished, than up comes an enterprising vendor, 
fills the ground floor with canes, umbrellas, and whips, and 
dedicating his temple “ Au bon Dieu,” “ Au pauvre Diable,” 
or “To Our Lady of Gingham,” sits down and waits for 
customers who never come. 
Sunday, October 15. 
Do the plays represented on the Paris 
stage hold the mirror up to Nature? I confess I am in- 
clined to think that they do, and that the mirror is put at 
a fair angle and reflects society as it is. What a society ! 
You in England are by no manner of means too good. Old 
recollections, refreshed by the whispers of little birds, re- 
roduce scenes in which society—that disreputable compo- 
site—appears “ as bad as it can be to be alive ;” but England 
pales lier ineffectual fires when matched against the Boule- 
vards. ‘ You can’t handicap Paris and London as to vice. 
London has been ‘pulling’ for years to get wellin; but 
Paris can still give two stone of iniquity.” So said an old 
international sportsman—“ slangily”’ if you will, but pithily. 
Would London stand a play in which, after all the other 
commandments are ruptured, murder and suicide are wel- 
comed by willing hands, and the curtain falls over the 
macédoine of misery which must mean eternal ill? But I 
am soaring too high. I am writing of morality. To get 
on surer ground, let us descend to decency. Do you think 
that a “ first character ” getting out of bed and proceeding 
to finish up those decorations which I presume we most of 
us do every day—if only because it would “look so” if we 
did not—is exactly a performance for the stage of a great 
theatre in a great metropolis? We know a proverb about 
the difficulty of removing certain impediments to easy 
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marching from Highlanders in their native costume. The 
difficulty is entirely solved in the piece to which I have 
alluded ; and the ‘Murderer of Theodore’ may claim the great 
distinction of having introduced “ undress rehearsals” with 
fall performances. But the immorality of the other 
theatres is even more bare! What is the theatre of 
Paris supposed to be? I have said before—the faith- 
ful reflex of society. The faithful reflex! I really and 
truly believe itis so. The subject, however, is one for grave 
contemplation. . . . Is vice art? Isart vice? Who 
is to answer? The French press is as dumb as a mute at a 
funeral ; and when the play is good, society, I believe, cares 
for nothing. Is vice rampant? I fear it is; then again 
nobody cares. But where on earth is “respectable ’’ Paris 
to go, if the present system obtains? I can inhagine 
nothing so dreadful as this: Paterfamilias, with his family 
clinging round him after an indigestible table d’hdte, afraid 
to go to the play because the Devil would appear in the 
costume in which he offered Hive the apple. To be sure, he 
may stay at home, or he may goand see ‘ Paradise Lost.’ Or 
he may see two sisters develope crime, as, thank goodness, I 
never knew it revealed off the stage; or he may see 
a Faun in a wood, and be glad that a late autumn yet spared 
us some leaves of decency. I have written of the visible 
immoralities of the French stage. And for its existmg 
talent—where is it? dy demi! Idon’t think we are so 
foolish in London as some judges assert. I look round and 
find that if you have fewer novelties, you have more truth; 
if you have fewer pictures of society, you get healthy 
photographs, not vicious illuminated sketches. The theatre 
of Paris is simply a hotbed of vice. Thatis a strong ex- 
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pression, and I am writing only from the English point of 
view, which I hold to be quite ‘correct; but tis ’true, too 
true. Over a stage where the performances are nightly too 
bad for public discussion, let us drop the densest of curtains. 
We may see the perfarmances and admire the actors, but 
even the worst must pause before doing otherwise than 
condemning the morality, and even wondering at the state 
of society which compels decent people to such indecent 
performances. 
Monday, October 16. 

For s long time nothing has been going on in Paris; 
but last night the spacious salons of the Rue de la Victoire 
were opened for the first time this season to the beau monde 
of Paris. The invitations distinctly promised “ dancing,” 
an early party. The company began to arrive soon after 
nine, and by ten o’clock the salons were crowded with the 
“best people” in Paris. Everybody knows what “ best 
people” are. Not, perhaps, the most clever, or industrious, 
or illustrious, not even the most virtuous, but “the best.” 
There they were, and there they will be every Sunday and 
Wednesday during the season, chasing the flying hours with 
many-twinkling feet. On the present occasion dancing took 
place in the Hall of Mirrors, the smaller rooms being 
opened for conversation and refreshment. There were at 
this aristocratic gathering Ambassadors decorated to the 
throat ; London swells of the “ howling” category, in the 
correctest of evening dress; members of the best clubs in 
France ; “ the talent,’? not racing, but literary. The ladies 
were dressed—if indeed dressed be the fit expression—a 
VEmpire. No crinoline, long dresses cut very low and made 
on what has been called the “tirez le cordon et parlez au 
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concierge”? model, and the hair arranged in those wonderful 
horns ; add paint and patches to taste, and you have a lady 
of the First Empire as she reproduces herself in the 
Second. Then “music arose with its voluptuous swell,” 
and dancing began. Yes, it certainly was abnormal; but 
are we to go on for ever in the same routine? I confess 
that a middle-aged gentleman with spectacles turning heels 
over head while he is doing cavalier seul, his partner the 
while sitting on the floor and gesticulating—nay, even the 
vis-a-vis, when his turn comes, advancing like a crayfish— 
are novelties in the graceful art of quadrille dancing. 
What then? We must change sometimes. “ But what 
ball is it?’ may ask some impatient reader. Come over 
and see ! 
Wednesday, October 18. 

Now, for relief, I will change to a cheap and econo- 
mical subject—a popular dinner. I had often heard of the 
cheap and excellent dinners of Glasgow,* and was deter- 
mined to see how the Paris speculator, M. Duval—the 
largest traitewr here—did his “ people’s dinners.” We 
entered a vast hall, having a gallery round it. In the 
centre were two enormous stoves, at which, on “ hot 
plates,” dozens of women, dressed in a sort of livery, were 
cooking. The room was perfectly cool and well ventilated, 
and the marble tables with which it was filled were as clean 
as possible. On entering, we received a card, which told 
us what plats were ready, and the prices thereof; what 
wines could be had, and at what prices; and gave notice 


* Established, with resnlts at once beneficial to the working popula- 
tion, and most satisfactory to the promoter, by a gentleman of practical 
benevolence named Corbett. 
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that it was not compulsory to fee the waiters. Asa dish or 
a bottle is ordered, it is marked on this card, which lies on 
the table, so that a ready reckoner may eat his dinner and 
count his cost—here one may safely do so without his host 
—at one and the sanfetime. We had excellent soup, which 
cost twopence ; turbot, fivepence ; roast mutton, threepence 
halfpenny ; salad, twopence; an omelette, worthy of Ude in 
his best days, threepence halfpenny ; and Chablis at a franc 
a bottle. I said you need not fee the waiter, but he politely 
presents you with a case containing toothpicks, and if you 
take one you give him two sous. Having been well waited 
on, well served, neither crowded nor hurried, and surrounded 
by diners of evident respectability, I ventured to ask my 
companions if they had not fared well. “Yes,” replied one, 
who knows dining in Paris from the Maison Dorée to the 
Café Friquat, which is certainly cheap, and as certainly 
nasty—“ yes, this is the best dinner I have had in a second- 
class restaurant for months.” Our bill was two shillings 
a head; and it must be remembered that we had a diner 
de luxe, and that you could dine extremely well for one 
franc ten centimes, having soup, meat, vegetables, and a 
pint of wine: indeed, the average of dinners does not ex- 
ceed that sum. The consumers are Government employés, 
officers on fall or half-pay, or en retraite — all persons 
who “eat to live,” and yet, with that gluttony so deeply 
seated in the human constitution, preferring a good to a 
bad dinner. The cheapest dish on the carte is bouillon, 
which costs three halfpence; the highest is “bifteck,” 
which is fivepence. Wine ranges from ordinaire at eight- 
pence to champagne at four francs and a half. 


* 
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Thursday, October 19. 

We have been in great alarm all morning. The 
‘Moniteur’ announced the death of Lord Palmerston “ at ten 
A.M. on Wednesday.” Still, the dreaded catastrophe was 
not announced in any private letters, nor in last night’s 
London papers. So we hoped against hope, and were com- 
forted for the moment. Az last the evening papers pub- 
lished the sad truth, all commenting in flattermg terms on 
the career of Lord Palmerston, and condoling with England 
on her loss. There was a great conclave of English politi- 
cians on the peristyle of that temple of rumour, the Grand 
Hotel, and one topic alone was discussed. I went thence 
to the Bourse; there I heard the same remarks on the same 
subject. Then I went to my club, and there was the same 
sad news and the same deep regret. I have seen men of 
all parties from England, politicians and Boursiers of 
France, and have heard but one tribute of admiration to the 
veteran statesman, and one expression of regret for a loss 
which is not English only, but European. 

One of the fixed ideas of English tourists is that they 
must buy certain things in Paris, because they are “so 
good, and oh! so cheap.” It is a respectable prejudice, 
dating from the days of the Army of Occupation, and is 
entitled to consideration if only on account of its age. The 
system still obtains, but I fear is scarcely remunerative. 
When I see those vast packing-cases, full of new purchases, 
carried into the courtyard of the Grand Hotel, I feel an 
iaward conviction that my countrymen and countrywomen 
have been “done.” Of course I am not speaking merely of 
the new fashions. I presume it is absolutely necessary to 
come here to learn how the French dress or do not dress 
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themselves, in order that London may be covered up or 
exposed a la mode de Paris; but when I see my respected 
friends the Boodles of Bangor clothing themselves at 
Worth’s or Madame Laure’s, I sigh for poor B.’s banker’s 
book, and feel that the ladies would have been.as well 
dressed, and half as cheaply, at home. Gloves and boots 
used to be cheap, and also bonnets. LHarly travellers may 
remember how they used to stuff their portmanteaux with 
the former; while the ladies of the party always descended 
into the cabin as the steamer floated into Dover, and re- 
turned beautiful as to their heads with the last new thing in 
Boulevard bonnets. Relying on this primeval tradition, 
Boodle has been buying boots, and clothing his hands in 
the gloves of the period; but in fact both articles are 
dearer than in London, and not quite so good. Bonnets ! 
Well, I have just met Theodora Boodle in her last—a brown 
velvet dice-box with a little shade over the forehead, and 
what at restaurants they would call a “portion” of: wood- 
cock stuck on the top. Dresses! Oh! they are not so 
wide at the beginning, but end bigger than ever, and are so 
long that the old scandal of Charles II.’s Court might easily 
be conceived, if such pages and dames d’honneur were also 
in fashion. The story of the Maitre d’Hétel coming up 
to tell Madame X.—who had paid her compliments to her host 
and taken her seat—that her dress was shut in the carriage 
door, is hardly an exaggeration. 
Sunday, October 22. 

Truly the world is composed of strange people ! 
Forty-eight hours after the most important event of the 
last decade had become known in Paris, I was asked by an 
Englishman if I could tell him how Lord Palmerston was ; 
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and just afterwards I met another friend who never even 
alluded to the European loss. Yet we should, as a whole, 
be thoroughly satisfied with the sympathy accorded by 
France to England. I believe, too, that the good feeling 
the expression of which we shall receive from Italy will be 
even more marked. Apropos of Italy, I may mention that 
Baron Bettino Ricasoli told me that when he was first in- 
troduced to the late Premier, he was overwhelmed with 
astonishment at hearing himself addressed in Italian so 
pure that many of those who profess to speak that “ bas- 
tard Latin *” with the “ bocca Romana ” would have been un- 
able to equal the Englishman’s accent and true construction. 


Tuesday, October 24. 

The Empress has been visiting the cholera hospitals, 
going from sick bed to sick bed, listening to sufferers, con- 
soling, giving advice, and ordering all possible relief. It is 
difficult to conceive a more graceful exercise of power. 
Besides this moral support, the Emperor has taken care that 
material aid shall be forthcoming. His Majesty has given 
£1000, the Empress £600, and the Prince £400 from their 
private purses to the families of those who have succumbed 
to the disease. 

Battue shooting has commenced.. Judging from dinner- 
tables and markets much game has been killed, and roe 
and red deer are very plentiful. Coming from the Great 
Northern station the other day I saw a sight—a terrible 
sight for an Englishman of proper feeling! A big, burly 
Frenchman was returning from his day’s shooting, evidently 
in delightful spirits. Around his manly shoulders he wore 
the inevitable mass of net and leather which constitutes a 
carnasstere, and that construction was filled with “ feathered 
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songsters,” beginning with the red-legged partridge 
and ending in the red-breasted robin. He had 
evidently had a good time, but in his right hand he held 
his real trophy, his piéce de resistance of that day’s banquet 
of sport. It chanced that there were several Englishmen 
present—English sportsmen ; nay more, there was an old 
master of hounds—an ex-M.F.H. He was walking be- 
fore me, this veteran of the chase; he was in good health, 
he was even ruddy—but he staggered. ‘“ What is it?” 
asked an akarmed kinsman. ‘“ Whatis it? What is it?’ 
gasped M.F.H. “ Whatisit? Why, he’s shot a fox!” 
Horribile dictu! Yet soit was. There was our friend with 
the dead aviary on his back, parading a grand old dog fox, 
just the animal that the keeper always assures you is the 
“same you found last Wednesday was a fortnight,” and 
which looked like an hour and twenty minutes. We took 
M. F. H. off to the Maison Dorée, and administered restora- 
tives. He received them freely; but ever and anon, as the 
tide ebbed and the garcon went down for yet another of 
the carte blanche, his feelmgs overcame him, and he was 
heard to mutter at intervals, “ Shot a fox! That man had 
shot a fox!” Over feelings so sacred and poignant let us 
draw the veil of the Temple of Nimrod. 
Monday, October 30. 

To-day the Prussians marched on St. Cloud and 
effected a lodgment. Fortunately it was only to play music 
to the Court. The 34th Regiment of Herr von Bismarck’s 
_ Line is come to delight the musical ear of Paris, and it 
played last night at the Cirque de l’Impératrice. Why 
Prussia should favour France with “a few friends and a 
little music” I cannot imagine. Had it been one of the 
grand old Austrian bands, one could have understood it. 
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Thursday, November 2. 


Imagine a Zouave in full uniform passing hour after 
hour every week at the Bourse. He is quite alone, and 
apparently understands little French. There he stands, 
gazing on the puzzling scene— gazing with that stolid 
apathy which is so Oriental. He sees the little ugly man 
rush out with that inevitable card ; he watches the delivery 
of that sheaf of telegrams by a man who in England would 
be a beadle. The hurried buyer of “ Italiens”’ pushes him 
on one side, he who would take “ Lombards ” runs against 
him on the other, but there he stands erect, staring, stupid ! 
Once to-day his face lightened up. It was when M. Blanc, 
with his hat extremely on one side of his jolly-looking 
head, rushed out of the door and shouted, at the top of no 
small voice, “Je prends des Mexicains !” Then the Zouave 
looked alive, and perhaps wandered in fancy back to a late 
campaign. What can he want there, that stolid corporal ? 


Sunday, November 5. 

Under the title ‘ Lettre sur la Politique de la France 
en Algérie,’ the Emperor’s long-anticipated pamphlet has 
appeared. It seems that his Majesty wrote on the spur of 
the moment, and that the Duc de Magenta was in possession 
of the Imperial ideas of colonial government within ten days 
of the close of the Emperor’s progress. The letter, how- 
ever, was not given to the public till now, because “ it was 
necessary that all the questions therein treated should be 
previously discussed by the Ministers and the Governor- 
General.” Now that M. Henri Plon is authorised to offer 
to the world this latest emanation of the Imperial intellect, 
it 18 found to be both interesting and instructive. It seems 
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to me that it would be difficult to conceive greater views 
respecting the difficult question of colonisation than those 
which are expressed by the illustrious writer, who prefers to 
rule over his colonial subjects by arts rather than by arms, 
and who would rather make active and intelligent citizens 
of them than abject slaves. The letter is in reality a 
pamphlet of 88 large pages. 

After the French papers have cried “Wolf” for the 
last three seasons, a fine young wolf has really appeared, 
and is about to carry off that pet lamb of the Paris fold, the 
Princess Anna Murat. Since marriages have been in fashion, 
not one, I am sure, has created a greater sensation than this, 
Worth is worn out with responsibility, and Laure quite low 
with anxiety. As for jewellers and “decorators” in 
general, they are rushing about the four quarters of the 
globe looking out for something which nobody had. seen 
before. The Duc de Mouchy lives near Chantilly, and 
comes to the races there like a fine young French gentleman, 
one of the modern time, in a break and four horses, with 
wonderful postboys. He also brings lunch, a particular 
which shows an attention to domestic comfort that should ‘ 
not be passed over on such an occasion. Descended from a 
celebrated Mouchy who died in 1574, the present Duke has 
one ancestral right little known. He is, in fact, the lineal 
heir to- the first “mouchard’*’—a name to which spies 
political and social are entitled as a patronymic, from the 
fact of that Mouchy having been for ever on the watch 
, to find out heretics. When he found them, he converted 
oo if he could, or burnt them if he could not. He also, 
says his biographer, wrote several books “ pleins de la bile et 
de Vemportement qui formoient son caractere.” 
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Talking of weddings naturally brings to the mind female 
dress and crinoline. I confess that I have seen no signs of 
that salutary reform which we were taught to expect from 
the startling revelations and bitter diatribes of M. Dupin. 
I certainly think that at the theatre—the only place of 
which we can judge as yet in this early season—at least in 
the boxes, the ladies have left off their crinolines. How 
indeed get into a box without? But then, judging from 
what meets the eye above, they have left off their dresses 
too, and that, I suppose, is hardly the kind of economy ad- 
vocated by the Reformer of Robes. While writing about 
Dupin and fashion, let me chronicle the last new thing in 
dresses. Imagine a white lace dress stuck all over with 
real, though, of course, stuffed love-birds, the interstices 
being filled up with beetles—fine gold and green insects, 
such as we see in the growing darkness of a Neapolitan 
summer night. The birds rather remind one of Italy too; 
they are like those warblers which we see there served up 
on polenta. Last year the female mind was insane about 
boots : heels like pegs placed in the middle of the foot, and 
so high that even the dirt of Paris asphalte did not soil the 
wearer. This year the madness has reached the brain, and 
lunatic bonnets are the natural result. Bonnets? How 
can that be a bonnet which has no crown, no front, no 
back ? 

Thursday, November 9. 
The poor Duc de Grammont-Caderousse, who was 
always before the public during his brief restless lifetime, 
is not allowed to retire even now that he is in his grave. 
The Marquise d’Ivry, his nearest relative, is contesting the 
will by which the late Duke bequeathed all his property— 
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charged, however, with a legacy of £120 a year to the 
widow of the unhappy M. Dillon—to his medical attendant, 
Dr. Déclat. In France a law of sequestration can prevent 
a “fast” youth from melting away all the paternal acres; 
and if Madame la Marquise prevails, it will be equally clear 
that said “ fast ” youth cannot leave the property which he 
has been prevented from spending, except “as the law 
directs.” At present the Marquise has the best of it, and 
is to prove the will. 





Sunday, November 12. 


The Angel of Death, after visiting England, has 
crossed the Channel, and struck down one of the eloquent 
champions of France. M. Dupin is dead, at the age of 81— 
he would have been 82 in a few weeks. M. Dupin, who 
has been all his life before the public as a lawyer, politician, 
author, and man of the world, seems to have enjoyed life, 
and even to have retained all the powers of so doing, till 
the last. Only a few days ago he refused, by a witty note, 
an invitation to be present at a ceremony. ‘The roonm,” 
he said, ‘was too cold, the ceremony too long, the dinner 
too good.” M. Dupin, so well known to the French, has 
also claims on England. He defended Wilson, Hutchinson, 
and Bruce for their complicity with Madame Lavalette in 
the escape of her husband, and contrived to get their 
punishment commuted to a few weeks’ imprisonment, As a 
lawyer he had not—except, perhaps, in Berryer, with whom 
he was retained for the defence of Marshal Ney—his equal 
in France; and his speeches will long be remembered for 
their cutting irony and their unvaried truth. Having lived 
through the most disturbed periods of French history, he 
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has died full of years and honours, loved by his friends and 
appreciated by France. 

There is Paris and Paris—one city and another. I have 
wandered about known Paris for so long, and repeated its 
phases so often, that I am inclined to expatriate myself, and, 
regardless of friends and invitations, go beyond the Seine 
to seek a new Paris life in what was erst the centre of the 
life of Paris. Yesterday I passed the river, and entered 
upon a Paris which existed before even the First Empire 
was a fait accompli. Paris of the days of old—Paris of be- 
yond the Seine, of students, of cheap dining, dancing, dis- 
sipation—Paris of revolutionists, blouses, barricades, of 
patriots, police, domiciliary inquiries—in a word, Bohemia. 
It is mild enough now, this Bohemia. The only barricade I 
saw was an empty sugar-cask, which had rolled off a cart, 
and which produced more foul language than I have heard 
for years. The only people who did not interfere were the 
police. Still we entered a new land. Pass the Seine even 
in these days of refinement, and you return to Old Paris. 
Who would not see it ?—that dear Old Paris which we used. 
to cross the river to visit, feeling al] the time that we were 
performing rather a “deed of derring do.” I confess I like 
nationalities, and think it a disadvantage to us who have to 
live among the outer world that our only amusement is day 
by day more destroyed. very place you go to, thanks to. 
rails and wires, is exactly like the last place you left. An 
Old Paris, however, still exists. It is difficult to find, and, 
when found, had better be “ made a note of” if you wish to 
find it again. “In early days, in happier hours, I had—ah | 
have I now a friend ?”? Well—no, I have not, for he has 
gone to Poland ; but when here he lived in the most charm~ 
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ing house in Old Paris. I will begin with that. The Hétel 
Lambert—that grand old building, rescued from the de- 
gradation of a barrack by a family which one may almost 
say has died-out in trying to rescue other great memories 
from oblivion and degradation—what a sight it was! What 
splendid architecture, not only restored, but improved and 
illustrated by such collections of varied art! But it is 
gone and over, the hospitable door is closed, and to dis- 
cover that was all I learned by my journey beyond Seine. 
Then, of course, we looked about and consoled ourselves 
for social disappointment by taxing the public for our 
amusement. Now the ultra-Seine people are quite different 
from those whom we on this side are in the habit of seeing, 
so they are to us as “‘caviare to the general.” I love the 
change—I love to linger before that shop of the Two 
Collegians, who, grasping each other’s left hands, stand 
heralds to so many cheap establishments. Do I not delight 
in that Good Devil, who, painted perhaps even a little 
blacker than he really is, invites us so kindly to enter 
and “rig” ourselves out for thirty-seven francs, from the 
crown of the head down to the soles of the feet? Who, on 
our side of the Seine, would embrace those college youths ? 
What decent denizen of a Boulevard would deal with a 
devil, be he never so good? Then look, too, at the charm- 
ing old curiosity shops! Does anybody ever buy anything 
there, or are they kept open by philanthropists who seek no 
profit? Those lovely glasses with the long stems—so thin 
that you can fancy them bending beneath the blushing 
weight of the ”734—zthose charming plates on which nothing 
heavier than nectarines should ever repose, those vases for 
flowers—oh, “ lilia mixta rosis!’? Oh, Nature! oh, Art to 
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adorn Nature! Next we havea sausage shop. What 
delicacies! Iam not a breakfast eater. I believe eating to 
be meant for the afternoon; but looking into the windows 
of those ultra-Seine shops, I saw things which would “ create 
an appetite beneath the ribs of death.” It is curious to see 
at what an “epoch of art”? we land when we get to the 
Rue du Bac. Many a once familiar face stared at us as we 
paraded up that once familiar street ; but I regret to say 
they were chiefly male faces. Don’t you all know that old 
picture of the First Emperor on his high-actioned horse, so 
slow an animal that if Napoleon ever really passed the Alps 
on him, he must have been a longish time about it? This 
was, I presume, too, the original animal which George 
Canning said should have been called “ Vinegar,” in compli- 
ment to Hannibal. They are everywhere in my Old Paris, 
these recollections of the past Empire. Ney, too, is there, 
smart and prancing. ‘L’Adieu de Fontainebleau,’ too, is 
in the market; but, as it has proved only an au revoir, it 
commands small prices. You see, the original article is in 
circulation just beyond the river. But other and more senti- 
mental prints are to be bought, and cheap—I hope—in this 
disinterred district, this Pompeii of Paris. Only last night 
did I see Clarissa Harlowe tempted by a perfidious lover in 
a cocked-hat and tights. “ Fuyons, Clarisse!” said this 
demon in hessians ; “let us fly, for if we lose this opportunity 
we are undone |” 
Well, take it for all in all, it was a charming day beyond 
the Seine. 
Sunday, November 19. 
The death is announced of another of the Czartoryski 
family, who seem, like their unhappy land, to be fast passing 
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away. At the age of forty-five, Prince Witold, eldest son 
of the late Prince Adam, has died of consumption in 
Algeria. 

When the “Empress Eugénie returned to St. Cloud from 
her visit to the cholera hospitals—there, by the way, she 
was present at the death of several patients, and the theory 
here is that cholera is contagious only at the moment of 
death—her ladies-in-waiting came to her and said, “ Your 
Majesty has wronged us. You went on a service of danger, 
and would not let us attend you, or even let us know that 
your Majesty was going. We hope that your Majesty 
considers us worth something better than attending balls 
and ceremonies. If we participate in your pleasures, we 
wish also to share your dangers.” To this her Majesty made 
the following reply: “My dear ladies, it was my duty as 
Empress to run whatever risk there might be, but it was 
also my duty not to place in peril you who are mothors of 
families, and have other ties.” I think both the remonstrance 
and the reply—and the story is fact, Madame A— being the 
spokeswoman—are graceful, and do equal honour to the 
Court and to the courtiers. 


Tuesday, November 21. 


One of the oldest celebrities of Paris died yesterday. 
To the astonishment of many who knew him only by 
reputation, he was but 72. Captain Gronow, formerly of 
the Guards, had been before the public for something like 
two generations and a quarter—in modern times generations 
live fast and die early—so every one fancied he was much 
older. Nota month ago I saw him marching—for he did 
not walk—in the Champs Elysées, accompanied by his young 
wife and child, and thought what a bright little specimen of 
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the “dandy Guardsman,” for whom the Great Duke had 
such a respect, he still was. Captain Gronow came to Paris 
with the Army of Occupation, and must have been here when 
the Duke of Wellington for once was unpunctual, and kept 
a roomfull of crowned heads and their ambassadors waiting 
while the Duke of Richmond’s children were dragging him 
about their nursery in a chair. Captain Gronow’s fame has 
. lately been “ hymned by loftier harps than mine,” and three 
volumes of memoirs tell all that happened during his 
lengthened life. May he rest in peace, the little man about 
town of a past age; the little duellist, brave friend and bitter 
foe; the pet of a society which passed away before him ! 


Sunday, November 26. 


Two roaming friends, on whom circumstances had 
forced an intimate acquaintance with agony and death on 
battle-field and in hospital, were yesterday by chance brought 
together to the Morgue. Most people know the dreadful 
details of that ‘“ Counter” of drowned bodies. Yesterday 
there wcre three subjects just brought in. “ Oui, pour le 
moment wt nous en vient,” remarked, with a horrid apathy, 
the guardian ofthe spot. Imagine a man who dwells in the 
Morgue, and is waked up at night to take in a “subject,” 
and then write a police report on him! Yet the man looked 
human, nay, even gay, and was smoking a bad cigar and 
reading the ‘ Petit Journal.’ Of the natural horrors of the 
place I will not speak. I will just say that the amount of 
suicide is fearful, and that one-third of the horrid exhibition 
of the Morgue is due to self-murder, At this season, too, 
the rivers are dull and turbid, bodies are scarcely ever 
found, and yet “II nous en vient.” Is it not a lesson—a 
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horrid book to go and study? But it is not the police 
system I complain of. I dare say crime is detected, and 
missing relatives are discovered. They tell us that a 
murderer returns night and day to the Morgue to see if there 
is yet discovered “any evidence against him.” I say not 
a word against a system which, indeed, I think would be 
useful to all great capitals; but what I do cry out against 
is the indifference to the solemn, awful aspect ‘of death, 
generated by what has here become a popular daily lounge. 
As are the Passages to the denizens of the Boulevards, so is 
the Resurrection House to the city beyond the Seine—useful, 
necessary even ; but can anything be more hideous than those 
cold, damp slabs and that grim iron railing which “ defends” 
them? Yesterday, though, those slabs were not tenantless. 
There were present, chattering, smoking, swearing, and 
laughing, a standing audience of men of allclasses. Blouses 
in a majority? Yes; and from the look of their faces 
and the expression of their mouths, a bad lot of blouses. 
But there were also many clothed in broadcloth. They 
looked and smoked and jested. ‘‘ That one has nicely done 
for himself,’ observed to me an elderly respectable workman, 
in his holiday clothes and with spectacles, who was evidently 
taking at the Morgue his “ chasse-café.” ‘Three to-day ; 
things go well,” exclaims a gamin to his fellow. They are 
passing part of their hour of midday rest in this agreeable 
study. But these are men. Imagine a woman with a child 
quite old enough to “ take notice,” and, I should think, to 
dream nightmares during the rest of its now commencing 
life, gazing from mere curiosity through those dreary bars 
at him who had “so nicely done for himself.” It is awful ; 
and yet there is worse: two women, either a mother and 
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her servant or a nursery governess and her subaltern, 
lounging about this open tomb with two children of seven 
or eight years old. Picture to yourself those two children 
gazing through the rails of what to them, if anything, would 
be a wild-beast’s cage, at death: death, too, in its most 
revolting aspect, not simply reposing ‘in cold obstruction’s 
apathy,” or beautiful with a “gilded halo hovering round 
decay,” Wut stern and dark, the result of crime or misery— 
death with its direst presence. Cannot the work of justice, 
the discoveries of crime, and the modern ‘ Mysteries of 
Paris’ be made known to the authorities, and yet this awful 
sacrilege of the temple of the heart—for one-third at least 
of the “ objects” recovered are “ accidental,” and are sought 
after by agonised relatives—be prevented? Let us hope so. 
Paris has built a new house for the old system. Let her 
change the old system for her new house. As we left the 
chamber of death there was a rush to the door. An old, 
well-dressed lady had taken her pet monkey to see the 
pleasures of the Morgue, and now she was kindly displaying 
its talents on the very steps to a numerous audience, who 
really seemed nearly as much interested as five minutes 
earlier they had been in the poor suicide who had hanged 
himself at. night to a tree, and hanging there so long—the 
mornings are dark now—had nearly pulled his head from 
his body. But really the monkey was very clever. 


Monday, December 4. 


I have mentioned at some previous period the mar- 
vellous and ingenious system of the Compiégne “ series ; ”* 
now to make a journey thither with one of the batches—I 

* Pages 1 and 2. 
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will not say which. The guests, who are invited by the 
Chamberlain to the Emperor, start from Paris by train at 
half-past three, and arrive at Compiégne at five, where 
Court carriages are in waiting to convey them to the palace. 
In the room set apart for the gentlemen ushers a tablet is 
put up bearing the names of the guests, and indicating the 
apartment appropriated for each. Ascending the staircase, 
preceded by the domestics, the guests are received by the 
Maréchal de Logis, and then conducted to their rooms. 
They make their toilet without loss of time, and are 
summoned to dinner at seven, when they descend to the 
grand reception-room. The Emperor and Empress arrive 
ai a quarter-past seven, and address words of compliment 
and welcome to the new-comers; one of the Prefects of the 
Palace enters at half-past seven, and announces that dinner 
ig served; and all pass into the grand dining-room, orna- 
mented with a full-sized statue of Queen Hortense. Each 
guest has a place marked at table, and finds close by the 
bill of fare. A military band plays during dinner, which 
does not last very long. At the close, the Emperor offers 
his arm to the lady seated next to him, and the Empress 
takes that of the gentleman next to her. The guests stand 
in a line to let their Majesties pass. From the dining- 
room all return to the grand drawing-room ; groups are 
soon formed, and the conversation becomes general and 
animated. Later in the evening a dance to the piano is 
sometimes organised. The Empress takes her place in a 
smaller room, at the end of the grand saloon, which thus 
in a certain sense becomes private; she is generally ac- 
companied by those persons with whom she has been more 
particularly engaged during the day. Tea is served between 
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ten and eleven. At the latter hour the Emperor retires, 
which is the signal for general retreat ; some, however, go to 
the smoking-room, others play cards. In the morning, the 
servant attached to each visitor comes to inquire whether 
coffee, chocolate, or tea 1s preferred before the public break- 
fast. The first slight repast is served in the private rooms 
of the guests. At half-past eleven all meet in the dining- 
room for the general breakfast. When the Emperor and 
Empress enter, all sit down to table ; no particular etiquette 
is observed, and any costume is admitted. After breakfast 
come the manly amusements: the shooting, which is as 
fine as any battue given to his friends even by Stamford 
and Warrington’s murderous Harl—or hunting, which is 
grand in its way, more a spectacle than sport. Private 
theatricals, interspersed with light recitations and inter- 
ludes, are the order of the night. 


Monday, December 11. 


Naturally the death of the great Umpire of Europe is 
the one topic of society. The new King of the Belgians 1s 
very well known and very much liked here. He is a member 
of the Jockey Club, and “ knows well his Paris.” The death 
of King Leopold has effectually broken up the gaieties at 
Compiégne. Last night I found everybody was coming 
back again, and performed the return journey with one 
heavy father, one soubrette, one juvenile comedian, and one 
duenna. The heavy father admirably supported his character 
by sleepmg the whole way home to the accompaniment 
of nasal music which must have been heard to be believed. 
We were to have been amused by a performance of the 
company of the Gaité. The chasse is also again postponed ; 
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and, in fact, the amusements of Compiégne may be said to 
be over for this year—terminated, too, by a melancholy if 
not unexpected event. The Nestor of Huropean Royalty 
has been before the public so long, that he is generally 
believed to have died at a much greater age than he had 
really attained. 

By the way, there is said to be one rather curious article 
in the Princess Murat’s trousseau; it is the swaddling- 
clothes of Henry IV., contained in a richly-chased casket 
of the 15th century. 


Sunday, December 17. 


I often read lists of aristocratic names as “ assist- 
ing” at some great fire in London. We are not to be out- 
done in that either. We have had a fire on the Quai de 
Billy, at which were present the Minister of the Interior ; 
Marshal Canrobert, commanding the First Division of the 
army; General Soumain, Commandant of Paris; the Pre- 
fect of Police, and 1000 soldiers. They put out the fire 
among them—it was chez Cail and Cie. the famous engine- 
makers— but not till property worth £280,000 was de- 
stroyed. This amount, however, was insured ; but the loss 
im designs and models is not to be replaced. It is curious 
how seldom you see a fire in Paris. 1 go abont at all hours 
of the day and night, and have never seen one. Smoke 
certainly I have seen, and we know that where smoke is 
there must be fire; but I have never seen it. We are weil 
insured; for they make us pay first for ourselves, then 
for danger from our neighbour No. 81, then for danger 
from our other neighbour No. 89. 
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Monday, December 18. 

The Murat-Mouchy marriage took place to-day. The 
bride being allied to the Imperial house, the ceremony of 
visiting the Mairie was dispensed with, and the civil con- 
tract was signed at the hdétel of Prince Lucien Murat— 
father of Princess Anna—in the Avenue Montaigne. The 
religious rite was performed in the chapel of the Tuileries, 
Monsignor Darboy officiating. Invitations to the chapel 
were issued only by Prince Murat and the Duc de Mouchy. 
Then there was a breakfast at the Tuileries, and the illus- 
trious couple went off to Mouchy-le-Castel, where they are 
to have half a honeymoon, returning to Paris for the New 
Year and its consequent festivities. 


Tuesday, December 19. 


The King of Portugal arrived at the Tuileries yester- 
day from Brussels. The Queen, who has been staying at 
the Grand Hotel, left in an Imperial carriage for the 
Tuileries about 3 o’clock, and her removal—as her luggage 
required six “ fourgons ”—made quite a sensation in that 
courtyard : the head-quarters of loitering, an amusement 
in which our Transatlantic cousins shine pre-eminently. 
Prince Napoleon, with the Princess and family, has arrived 
at the Palais Royal. His Imperial Highness came expressly 
to attend the funeral of Alessandro Bixio, at which, ac- 
cording to some computations, 10,000 persons were present. 
Cavaliere Nigra, with the whole of the Italian Legation, 
many literary, scientific, and financial notorieties, and a 
host of friends, were there. General Nino Bixio came from 
Italy just in time to see his brother die. M. Bixio had 
long been the intimate friend of Prince Napoleon—who, 
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like the rest of his House, highly values individual friend- 
ships. 
Tuesday, December 26. 

Poor Isabelle, the well-known flower-girl of the 
Jockey Club, was very nearly murdered the other night by 
a couple of ruffians, who hoped to plunder her of her purse 
and other articles of value. Isabelle behaved valiantly un- 
til the police arrived and captured the would-be robbers, 
who were carefully consigned to the “violon.” Our heroine 


is somewhat the worse for her struggle, and still confined 
to bed. 
Wednesday, December 27. 
The Emperor and Empress entertained a select few 
on Christmas Eve, mourning being suspended for the 
occasion in honour of the King and Queen of Portugal. It 
was remarked that the HKmperor wore the Order of the 
Tower and Sword, whilst on the Royal breast of Portugal 
glittered those of Christ, St. James of the Sword, and St. 
Benedict. The evening commenced by the performance of 
the ‘Legacy of Marivaux,’ played by his Majesty’s ordi- 
nary comedians. Dancing followed, and in that amusement 
their Portuguese, but not their French, Majesties indulged. 
The Queen of Portugal danced with Cavaliere Nigra, Vis- 
count Pavia, and Count Colobiano, an attaché of the Italian 
Embassy. The Prince Imperial was present im the early 
part of the evening, and wore an order for the first’ time— 
the Tower and Sword. 
Siraudin has again distinguished himself, not by writing 
a comedy, but in a much more serious matter; and M. 
Albéric Second declares that his name will soon be in 
everybody’s mouth. Siraudin has, in a word, produced a 
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new bonbon, the invention of his chief cook, who has 
christened his bantlings les ephémeres. M. Reinhart has at 
length solved a difficult problem, by managing to coat 
whipped cream with chocolate ! 


Sunday, December 31. 


Paris is all astir to-day, and the streets are crowded 
with people going to “ pay their respects” and “renew 
their professions” for the last time this year. There is a 
predominance of uniform abroad, officers of both Army and 
Navy on their way to do homage to their respective Minis- 
ters, star bespangled and tight waisted. I noticed one 
thing rather derogatory to both services, which is, that 
French officers will indulge in “ mufti”’ greatcoats, in spite 
of superior orders. The Boulevards are thronged with 
bright-looking faces, and modiste and grisette seem deter- 
mined, in spite of the cold wind blowing, to laugh the old 
year out and the new year in. King Bonbon, as of old, 
reigns supreme ; and in front of the houses of Gouache and 
Siraudin are dense masses of would-be buyers, who are well 
aware of the penalty that awaits them should they fail in 
their annual offerings to-morrow. The police are in attend- 
ance to see that order is kept, and that no impetuous indi- 
vidual ventures to break the long-established queue and get 
in before his turn, Ata more humble shop than the two I 
have mentioned, where the sale of other edibles is carried 
on, are to be seen snails, whose diet seems Jatterly to have 
been parsley and butter, neatly packed in boxes and ready 
for presentation. The exhibition of toys this year is pro- 
nounced on all sides to be wonderful, and several journals 
have filled columns in explaining how and where they are 
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fabricated, and the progress perceptible in their construc- 
tion. The raw article, or skeleton doll, is usually of German 
extraction, and hails from Nuremberg ; it passes the frontier 
in a state of nudity, and one town supplies shoes, another 
bonnets, a third the latest fashions in dress. The French 
national conception is a soldier-doll, “ with his long sword, 
saddle, bridle ;”” these come up to town from Epinal in the 
Vosges, and are “ tout-a-fuit Fr-r-rangais.” The suburbs 
of Paris support two or three factories where most of the 
mechanical toys are made; and a critic observes that there 
ig more ingenuity expended in making a juvenile locomo- 
tive than is required in the building of an engine that takes 
you from Paris to Marseilles, from Havre to New York. 

The Prince Imperial has received for a Christmas-box, 
from the Emperor of Austria, the Grand Cross of the Order 
of St. Stephen, accompanied by an autograph letter, which 
was delivered by Prince de Metternich. The Emperor has 
also been generous towards the new King of the Belgians, 
making him proprietor of the 27th Regiment of the Line, 
which formerly belonged to King Leopold I. 


Tuesday, January 9, 1866. 

We are told every day how rapidly the early works 

of the Great Hxhibition are advancing. It is merely an 
outline as yet; but the outline of what a work! You might 
almost set all past Hxhibitions on the site of this dawning 
wonder. In the meantime we have no new President 
appointed ;* a fact which looks well, and even “ tints to- 
morrow with prophetic ray,’”’ as subaltern officials are daily 
* In lieu of Prince Napoleon, whose return to the post was for a long 


time expected to mark the blowing-over of the difference with the 
Emperor, arising out of the Ajaccio speech. 
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appointed. Count Walewski and the Duc de Mouchy 
have been nominated to the Commission. While writing of 
the Duc de Mouchy, Iam reminded of his truly international 
stable, which brings me to a more important subject. Tae 
Duke, not content with picking up the best horses in Paris, 
went over to London, and skimmed the market, giving 
£600 for one pair for his carriage ; and he may therefore be 
fairly taken as an example of that class of buyers who are, 
of course, also sellers, and who have caused the extraordi- 
nary international exchange of horses. I know for a fact 
that one London dealer bought, during 1865, 140 horses in 
Paris to bring over to London! Is it not enough to make 
our grandfathers turn in their graves? The truth is, the 
jeunesse orée—so called, perhaps, because they are usually 
devoid of “tin ”’—are mad about English steppers; so they 
buy them at any price, lose them at lansquenet, and then 
they are in the market again, are bought back by London 
dealers, and “reviennent a leurs premiers amours.”’ 

Now for a genuinely sentimental and touching episode. 
When the veteran Marshal Vaillant went down to Rouen 
to represent his Imperial master at the ceremony of unveil- 
ing the statue of the First Napoleon, he literally fell in 
with 

Peasant girls with bright blue eyes, 

And hands which offered early flowers, 
and was so struck with one little girl, Cecile Touariére, that 
he has sent her a fine portrait of the Prince Imperial, 
through the hands of the Prefect, to whom he addressed 
this letter :— 


Dear Colleague,—I have not forgotten that a charming child, with a 
spontaneous attention which went to my heart, offered me, while walking 
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incognito with you on the day of the inauguration, a lovely bouquet. I 
wish that this dear child may preserve for ever a memorial of the cere- 
mony of the 15th August, and of the old Marshal who had on that occa- 
sion the honour to represent his Sovereign ; and therefore I beg you to 
transmit to her the portrait of the young Prince, whom she will see one 
day on the throne as Napoleon IV. This child is very young, and I 
am very old; tell her family that if God grants me still some few years 
I will willingly seek every opportunity of being useful to her—My 
friendship, 
VAILLANT. 


Sunday, January 14. 

Among the chief events of the past few days may be 
mentioned the postponement till the 17th of the great ball 
at the Tuileries, which may be said to inaugurate the season 
of official society. For we have two distinct “ seasons” 
here. First is the crowded season, when Emperors and 
Empresses receive—when Ministers turn their hétels into 
vidotti, and welcome their friends who present themselves 
with faces less natural even than those usually shown by 
diplomacy ; when masquerades are respectable, nay, refined ; 
“intriguing ’?—I use the word in the purest Parisian 
sense—an every-night occurrence ; and even Lals de l’opéra 
are the weekly resort of a ‘‘ world” which is willing to 
swear that it never goes there at all. This is “ society ”— 
fast, but still charming, especially for those yet young, who 
have not drained that cup which sparkles at the brim till 
they have tasted the bitters of the “bubbling venom” 
mingled with its sweets. This makes one Paris season 
—and it is not a bad one. Without affectation I can say 
with Ariosto: 

Visto ho Toscana, Lombardia, Romagna, 
Quel monte che divide, e quel che serra 


Italia, ed un mar e l’altro che la bagna. 
VOL. I. L 
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I have wandered long in that land of masquerade, and after 
all I find no country—in spite of Byron and ‘ Beppo’— 
where masquerading is enjoyed as it is for some weeks in 
Paris. I don’t say that the haute société is delighted ; still 
it accepts and endures its season of masking and mum- 
ming. Italian society, too, never enjoys—it is “ lazzarone”’ 
even in its dissipation: “being made love to is nicer than 
making love,” is the motto of many other Italians besides 
him who, calmly curling his moustache, once declared that 
opinion at a club. In Paris dissipation is active, and the 
victims at least go through the trouble of peeling the ruddy- 
looking apple before they find out that inwardly it is all 
bitterness and dust. “And the second season?” Did 
any reader ever stop in London after the first flush of a 
season, when Mrs. Bones, of Saint-Bras—who begins with 
the Speaker—has given her “last dance;” when Dukes 
have exhausted their “ must-be-asked” dining-list, and 
Duchesses finished their receptions for “those people near 
us in the country, you know; ” when, in a word, London, 
having got through its duties, is beginning to enjoy itself, 
and, instead of crowded assemblies, gives friendly parties ? 
If so, they will know what is our second season—pleasant 
gatherings of, people who know one another, and, abandoning 
strict etiquette, just as at the Tuileries, come down from 
court suits and swords to knee breeches and buckles. 


Tuesday, January 16. 


Any one walking in the Champs Elysées about nine 
o’clock this morning might have seen, not the “two horse- 
men” rendered historical by Mr. G. P. R. James, but a 
party of cavaliers in a char-d-banc drawn by four horses. 
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The pace was good, and the party appeared pleasant. In 
the front sat a gentleman in a brown greatcoat; on his 
head a wide-awake, with a partridge’s wing in it ; in his 
mouth a very long cigar. If the early walker looked again, 
he would have perceived that the smoker of that cigar was 
the Emperor Napoleon “on pleasure bent””—out for a day’s 
shooting. I dare say the diplomatists who assisted at the 
Congress of Vienna would have thought very little of 
Royalty in a shooting-coat, standing up to its ankles in 
mud, and knocking over pheasants; but all that is changed 
now. 
Thursday, January 18. 

At an early hour this morning any dweller in the 
Rue de Rivoli who could not sleep—I should say there was 
little sleeping in that quarter last night—and looked out of 
window, would have beheld a very animated scene: before 
him the Tuileries blazing with myriads of lights, beneath 
him strings of carriages being hailed and hunted out by 
hundreds of servants, assisted by their impatient masters, 
eager to get home to bed. It was the break-up of the first 
ball given this season by the Emperor and Empress. As a 
spectacle I know nothing so splendid as these Imperial 
entertainments. From the moment you enter the hall, and 
ascend the gigantic staircase lined with those still more 
gigantic Cent-Gardes, to the “earlier hour” when you 
descend into the outer air and begin to wish yourself in 
bed, you move through fairy scenes in an enchanted palace. 
The rooms are splendid, and grandly furnished, yet neither 
gaudy nor uncomfortable; and, above all, they are not too 
vast to be brilliantly lighted. Now light and music are the 
elements of success in ball-giving. You first enter a long 

L2 
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gallery, where the initiated wait while the Emperor and 
Empress receive the novices in another salon. This pre- 
sentation is equal to a drawing-room and levée at St. 
James’s. The scene in this room is very striking, and pre- 
pares You for the curious maccdoine of dress which will 
meet the eye throughout the evening. Without any effort 
to make it so, it is the completest and prettiest bal costwmé 
which can be imagined. Every man must wear a uniform ; 
as for the ladies, fashion has settled that point for them with- 
out appeal, and the ball-dress of a dame of the period is as 
much a costume as any ever worn at masquerade or fahcy 
ball. There was every uniform in the French, Russian, 
Austrian, and Italian services, and even England was repre- 
sented by a Deputy-Lieutenant—the largest, I should say, in 
the United Kingdom—two Volunteers, one Guardsman, 
and a Liner. Of course, too, there was one Highlander, 
who, if he had not “ his tail on,” like Fergus M‘Ivor, had 
all his best clothes. Then there were all the shades of 
diplomatic dress—green facings, gold facings, black coats, 
blue coats, white satin knee breeches, black ditto; cham- 
berlains, too, glorious in scarlet and gold; private indi- 
viduals in black and even purple velvet; foreign mission- 
aries, too—not religious, but apparently civil—in every 
kind of covering, from the wonderful dresses of Morocco 
and Japan down to the semi-European costume of the Turk 
of to-day. The white bournous of the Morocco Envoys were 
among the striking features of the evening. And the 
ladies! How can I describe them? I fear “to soil with 
parts of speech the parts of dress.” They were all very 
fine, and many of them looked very pretty. Short waists, 
erépé hair, brocaded tunics which would have gladdened 
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the hearts of our grandmothers, over skirts which took up so 
much room that there was one perpetual rending of gar- 
ments, splendid jewels, and perhaps just a little more 
than a suspicion of rouge and false ringlets—such were the 
outward and visible signs of the ball. Of course,"I can- 
not speak of individuals: yet I may say that the Hm- 
press was beautifully dressed in white trimmed with 
ivy; and the Rimsky-Korsakow had a bird of paradise in 
her hair, a dress trimmed with feathers of the same, and 
looked quite fit to fy away home with that bird. Dancing 
began in the Throne-room at half-past ten, and it was 
indeed a pretty sight. The Emperor and Empress sat on 
a dais, and the quadrilles and waltzes went on at their feet, 
just as the “best couples” used to be marched out before 
the lady-patronesses of Almack’s. The inner circle was 
select, and round it were ranged the admiring “ outsiders.” 
I do not know, if I wished to describe a dainty, Watteau- 
like picture, that I could imagine anything so striking as 
one of the quadrilles. About sixteen couples of certainly 
not the plainest of the guests ranged in “ parade order” 
before the Empress; behind them, kept back with difficulty 
by energetic but most polite officers of State, a crowd of 


“fair women and brave men ;” 


@ brilliant room, admirably 
lighted and ventilated ; the orchestra in a gallery ; pleasant 
people to look on, and, if you wished it, some fine pictures 
to look at; each door kept by two picked men of the Cent- 
Gardes—which has a grand effect throughout the whole 
suite of reception-rooms; and, finally, a splendid band 
playing the ‘Martha’ quadrilles. But to methe most inter- 
esting sight was to see the Emperor moving round the 
circle and talking to his guests, just as Monsieur wn tel 
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ought to do, and does when he understands the graceful 
duties of hospitality. While this quadrille was being 
danced I witnessed a mild phenomenon. A _ beautifully 
variegated butterfly, after fluttering about, lighted on the 
fair shoulder of a young lady standing near me. Of course, 
at first I thought that it was another of the borrowed 
charms with which the female disciples of improvement at 
any price decorate themselves—and that, having tried fruit, 
flowers, birds, feathers, nails, and leather, they had now 
come to butterflies ; but to my surprise the insect rose, and, 
“‘wafted upon purple wing,” went off to the upper light— 
which I fear it found only “sun-light.” Where did that 
butterfly come from? There is always one singular scene 
at a Tuileries ball, the ‘ going in to supper.’ The corps 
d’élite—the Emperor and Empress, with the Corps Diplo- 
matique—of course go in first; the rank and file are then 
let in by sections. It is somewhat comical to see the best- 
dressed men and women in Paris shut by fifties in a room, 
not allowed to proceed till the section in advance has 
occupied the coveted position for a given time. Occa- 
sionally a chamberlain opens the door, and selects the 
ladies from the expectant lot. Then a bold member of the 
other sex tries to pass, and the fiat goes forth: “ Not one 
gentleman yet—not one!” So they wait—they can’t go 
empty away, because they can’t get out—and revenge them- 
selves on the Imperial supper. Alas! if ever I wish to be 
young again, with the digestion of an ostrich, it is when I 
see patés de foie gras and truffes en serviette drawn up in 
battle array, under cover of a line of skirmishers in the 
shape of decanters of dry Sillery. But such things are not 
for us now. Maturity takes only a little jelly, and goes 
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shivering Home. However, young and old, whether we 
have supped or gone fasting to bed, all confess that the 
Paris season of 1866 was inaugurated by a right regal 
ball. : 
Sunday, January 21. 

Besides the meeting of Parliament, we have other 
and most decided signs that the season of 1866 has com- 
menced in earnest. Favoured by weather like that atiri- 
buted to spring by early and credulous writers, society has 
broken into full blossom. The Boulevards yesterday were 
so crowded that a North-west passage was as impossible as 
that attempted by Ross, and in spite of irate policemen, 
several of my friends missed the trains. Friday is the 
great day—the full-dress parade—of the Bois; and it was 
the first great “march past” of the season last Friday. 
The troops seem in fine order, and the cavalry is certainly 
improved since last year. As usual, the demi-monde was 
the most striking division of the reviewed troops; and if 
“fine feathers make fine fowls””—if dazzling equipages and 
gorgeous dresses make great success—then that “light 
division” is organised in 1866 even more splendidly than in 
1865. One cannot help being struck by the absence of 
English in Paris this year. Americans we have by scores; 
and there are—although their number, too, is diminished— 
still more Irish in Paris than there are Fenians in Ireland ; 
but of English pur sang there is a very plentiful scarcity. 
It is too dear for them, I believe, and they go hence— 
retire to Nice and Mentone, “do” high art in Rome, or 
struggle manfully, supported by a genial climate, through 
the utter dulness of Southern Spam. Another thing; 
English people now travel so very differently from their 
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manner of even ten years ago, that we are scarcely aware 
of their presence. A first-class ticket and a deck cabin 
now represent a Duke or a millionaire; and when these 
have arrived, they, go quietly to a small hotel, and walk in 
the Bois de Boulogne just like other men. Now other 
times had other fashions. In 1885 the Duke of Sutherland 
arrived in Paris with six carriages and thirty servants—how 
bored he must have been !—and when the Marguis of Hert- 
ford used to move, his “ caravan ” absorbed all the accom- 
modation of the road. It is no wonder, then, that the 
French say, “ There are no more English milords.” France, 
however, revenges herself on the Russians, though they, 
too, are getting shy, and on the Americans, who still part 
freely with their easily-gained capital. If I were asked to 
select the best turn-out which has been seen in the Bois—the 
celebrated George IV. phaeton and outriders, the very best 
not only in Paris but in Europe, not having yet appeared, 
having been, I believe, delayed by stress of weather—I 
should say that the Murats carry off the palm. All our old 
friends are there, even to the “ fairy chariot,” all gold and 
heraldic bearings, in which “ Madagascar’s Queen” beams 
cheerfully, decorated with prismatic hues. Then we have 
our old friend the respectable “ drag.” “ By that Lake,” in 
the meantime, parade the usual walkers. I miss none since 
last year ; I find none new. 
Tuesday, January 23. 

I have described so many “‘ ceremonies,” that I pause 
on the threshold of the Tuileries, almost afraid to enter 
into the details of the last. Yet it was a splendid 
sight. The staircase up which you walk is historical, an 
decked with statues which awake Roman recollections. 
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The gallery through which you pass is an absolute hothouse 
of exotic paintings, and one could not help pausing for a 
minute to bask in the sunshine of Claude Lorraine, two of 
whose chefs d’ceuvre I confess detained me several minutes 
from the business of the day; then, with a sigh for those 
sunsets and dawns which he studied from the glorious 
original of the Pincian Hill, I passed on “ back to the busy 
world again.” The opening of the Corps Législatif does 
not take place at the Chamber, but in that grand old Hall of 
the Louvre which possibly gave his idea to the architect of 
the Senate Hall at Cambridge. It is a brilliant spectacle. 
The Hall itself is fine, and surrounded with galleries of 
admirable lightness. These galleries are filled with the 
Corps Diplomatique—to-day represented by every Minister 
accredited to this Court—and the dames d’honneur and 
their friends, whose splendid dresses add manifold other 
hues to the curious confusion of colour. Round the Hall 
are two rows of benches on which highly privileged ladies 
sit, and behind them a space on which highly privileged 
men stand. The body of the Hall is, of course, reserved 
for the chief actors—Senators, Deputies, Mayors, employés, 
soldiers, sailors, priests. The mixture of costume is very 
striking ; let us look at them as they come. Count Nieu- 
werkerke appears grand in scarlet and a broad blue ribbon ; 
next to him is a man in a black gown, like the “little 
beadle ” we see in English churches, and wearing a hat 
which suggests a chorus in ‘ Lucrezia Borgia.’ Then 
comes one of the household, radiant as to his face, and 
purple velvet as to his clothes; he is succeeded by a sly- 
looking priest—just the man to whom you wonld not confess 
anything above a petty larcency. Then the Cent-Gardes, 
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those military leviathans, march in and take up their ground 
around the raised platform on which stand the Imperial 
chair and the stools for the family. A train of lawyers, 
dressed like medizeval illustrations, arrives, and adds to the 
noise if not the harmony of the assembly. With great 
pleasure I next observe that eminent Anglophobist, M. le 
Marquis de Boissy, who is evidently looking to see how 
many English were present. Canrobert was there too, 
and Fleury; the Archbishop of Paris; the Master of the 
Ceremonies, Duc de Bassano; and M. de Flahault, father of 
one much missed to-day, looking at eighty as active as if 
he were still aide-de-camp to that Murat whose descendants 
are passing on to take their seats in the places of honour. 
Just when the heat has become intense, the crowd dense, 
and several ladies have expressed their fixed resolve to 
‘faint away,” guns are heard; then ageneral roar; then a 
call to attention, cries of “ Vive l’Impératrice!’’ and the 
Empress enters, looking very well, and dressed in mauve 
and point lace. With her are the Princesse Clothilde, the 
Princesse Mathilde, and the Duchesse de Mouchy. The 
Empress having turned and saluted the assembly, entered 
her box, which is below the diplomatic gallery, and on a 
level with the Emperor’s throne. She was received with 
great enthusiasm, which, however, paled before the more 
effectual fires of the cheers which saluted the Emperor. 
Evidently much pleased at his reception, his Majesty took 
his seat on thethrone. On his right hand, for the first time, 
sat the PrinceImperial, and on his left Prince Napoleon; on 
either hand again were the Princes Murat. The Emperor's 
remarks, in his Speech, on Rome, Mexico, and America, were 
received with thunders of applause. The priests wagged their 
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reverend heads over the promise of support shadowed forth 
in the words “indispensable maintenance of the power of 
the Holy Father.” The paragraph relating to Algeria and 
the visit of his Majesty was loudly applauded. The home 
topics, too, were admirably received, though I fancy the 
outside public did not quite appreciate the somewhat 
Imperial tone of the latter part of the discourse. So far as 
the Mexican and American question was concerned, I think 
the general public, and I am sure the section of society 
within the Louvre, were quite satisfied, and felt that if the 
Emperor had not said all he wished, at least he had said all 
it was wise to say. “Iam going—don’t hurry me—I don’t 
want to stay ; but I must leave when I think proper.” I hap- 
pened to see persons very closely connected with the United 
States Government, after the speech, and found them per- 
fectly persuaded that the Emperor “intended to be polite 
to America.’ The Corps Diplomatique, too, sang a chorus 
of praise in honour of the discourse. After the speech, 
Count Walewski and some others took the oaths; then, 
amidst a thunder of applause, the Emperor and Empress 
left. The public were to-day sent out through the galleries 
of the Louvre, and so could, refresh their eyes by gazing 
on the “ Huntress Diana”’ and the other beauties of that 
wonderful gallery, now called “La Galerie de Napoléon 
Tit.” 
Wednesday, January 24. 

Last night I dreamed a dream. Reader, do you ever 
doze after dinner? No. What! not just ten minutes? 
Well, perhaps. Now, it’s very odd, but so do I. Last 
evening we dined with Old Slowbore, of the Fens, Essex— 
member of Boodle’s, good fellow, but heavy after dinner ; 
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so, when the ladies left the room—we have none of your 
French fashions, taking your lady back from the dining- 
room to coffee and that sort of nonsense; no! they go, and 
we sit solemnly, and talk about the late George Canning, 
let us say. So they being gone, and George Canning being 
exhausted, the host dropped off to sleep. The guests 
followed the example, and I—dreamed a dream. I fancied 
that a servant entered the room and gave me coffee, whisper- 
ing at the same time, “ Monsieur’s coupé has arrived.” A 
good fairy—the fairy Good Intention perhaps—then carried 
me quietly down stairs, put me in the fairy car, and whisper- 
ing something to the elf on the box—in shape a shell of 
course—shut the door and bowed. I gave the fairy forty 
sous—que voulez-vous ?—and told the elf to “ drive himself 
away.” In fancy, then, I wandered up the Elysian Fields 
which Virgil, “whom I hated so,” told us so much about, 
though his fable about the golden branch was but a fable. 
In my dream I went my way. Light glitters on the placid 
snow ; a great ghostly arch looms over me ; then all is for a 
time darkness—darkness broken only by the rows of glow- 
worms, looking something like carriage and cab lamps, 
which infest the road. 

Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita 

Mi ritrovai per una selva, oscura, 

says Dante; and I repeat that I, a middle-aged man, found 
myself in my dream in the same predicament. We passed 
through the golden portal, and in my dreaming state I 
seemed to view two cocked hats writing in books the number 
.of the carriage; then the wood got more obscure—even 
dark. But again came to the fore the good fairy of light 
and safety, and before my troubled vision passed scores of 
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slaves of the lamp, who lighted wicks in the fat of sheep, 
placed in glasses frequently used for the festive calf’s-foot 
jelly. Then I must, I think, have had.a nightmare—a 
nightmare with fever in the feet—for our chariot seemed to 
stagger and slide over an icy road, while crowds of demons 
danced round us with torches, and made merry with our 
misfortunes. If we had fallen—and which of us may not 
fall in this weather '—they would have picked us up literally 
and financially ; so it was quite natural they should rejoice 
in our possible backsliding. Then for a time all was darkness. 
I suspect here I went very fast asleep. Suddenly the car 
stopped. By the bye, I started in a coupé, and find I have 
arrived in a car; but yon know one never is consistent in a 
dream. Two gnomes bearing torches danced up, and opened 
the door of the car. A fairy servant in a long greatcoat, 
with the badge of the waterman of the cabstand of that land 
where I have been so happy, opened an iron wicket and took 
the ticket. In an instant the transformation scene. Dreams 
have the advantage over life that no change strikes you— 
nobody startles you—nothing comes amiss to you. Dream- 
land, indeed, opened then to these closed eyes. Imagination 
figured a vast lake of silver, around which ran garlands of 
glittering lamps, shedding a many-coloured lustre over the 
weird scene. The lake was evidently magic territory. On 
that silver surface no human foot could pass—that is, with- 
out the talisman. Those to whom the fairy Patin had been 
good were supplied, a la Cenerentola, with a charm of leather 
and steel; a good demon for twopence halfpenny affixed, 
this to the heel, and the wearer “ glided like happiness 
away.’ But woe to any who, unarmed, dared violate the 
magic ring! For him or her were falls now, and bruises, 
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and what Charles Lamb used to call “innocent black- 
nesses,” to-morrow. Whatascene! A heaven of light, 
a milky way of cream- and other coloured lamps, a hazy 
mist of red, white, and blue—then, as we enter, a great out- 
break of electric light; and over the silver surface of a 
slumbering lake seems to glide rapidly, ghostlily, unearthlily, 
a crowd of spectres—spectres fair to view, spectres in velvet 
and ermine, spectres in fur, in satin, in glorious little hats. 
Spectres! I should have called them spectresses! One 
spectress, then, in my fevered dream resembled the grande 
dame whose husband represents here a great but unlucky 
German Power. In my dream I saw the rush of friends 
round that costume, which was more than usually charming. 
And now see what stupid things dreams are! I absolutely 
fancied I saw the representatives of two great German oppo- 
nents talking together just like any other two friends. 
Then before us glided in fancy the charming Mdlle. de 
G—. It is only in dreams that we see such faces, and, 
waking with a sigh, try to sleep again and renew the 
dream ; about which time comes Jean with the hot water 
and the announcement, “ You told me to call you at twelve, 
sir.’ Whole embassies seemed to me to be gliding on the 
surface of this pellucid and imaginary lake, getting as 
it were over concealed difficulties. Grandes dames, who 
should have been at balls, lingered in dreamland. Then 
“music arose with its voluptuous swell” from the magic 
isle in the centre of the enchanted lake. [Electric light 
glittered over electric light, and, so far as I could dream, 
we were by no “electric chain” the least “ darkly bound.” 
And all the time they whizzed by, male and female, gliding 
over the silver surface, and pushed by faithful “ followers ” 
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—followers are allowed here—in conveyances which, to my 
dreaming eyes, seemed like Bath chairs gone mad or taken 
to drinking. But hush! hark! There is a pause. Whiz 
goes a rocket! That single rocket seemed to be the signal 
for more. The spectres and spectresses “wheeled in eddy- 
ing circles round us” more and more. A band played, or 
seemed to play, ‘Il Bacio.’ They chattered on shore, they 
glided on the water, then a great burst of light proclaimed 
the bouquet of the fireworks, and the end of the féte. I 
look again at my brother spectres of dreamland, and I seem 
to view familiar faces. There is, for instance, that spirit 
who, when in the flesh, is usually driving four horses. 
That spectral figure in the greatcoat is the great Anglo- 
sportsman of France. The spirit gliding to us with a light, 
like the Hastern “lover’s lamp,” is in everyday life the 
gentleman jockey of France. That ghost is a secretary of 
a great embassy; yon gaunt spectre a worthy banker. 
That youth is no youth at all, but a middle-aged Peer here 
incognito. “ Awaking witha start,’’ I find that I have been 
asleep for several hours, and must have dreamed up to that 
hour when “il ver’ st sogna”—which was thus translated, 
I remember, by a poet who used to frequent a “ cellar” 
near Covent-garden, in London: “I dreamt it all of a morn- 
ing, and so it’s sure to be true.” I awoke then with a 
start, and no wonder! Jean came in and said, “ Monsieur, 
if you don’t go to bed, it will be breakfast-time!” I fancy 
I dozed off in my easy-chair, after coming back from the 
Féte of St. Patin, which we had celebrated by starlight and 
oil-light in the gardens of the Skating Club in the Bois de 
Boulogne. Jean says it is true, but I doubt it; at any rate, 
I can safely say with the aged minstrel that it was “so 
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wondrous wild, the whole might seem the scenery of a fairy 
dream.” 
Thursday, January 28. 

The Emperor and Empress were out shooting to- 
gether last week. I hardly care to record the bags made 
by ladies. Oc n’est pas leur métier. Still, I suppose, it is 
one of the requirements of modern society that ladies 
should shoot, and adorn that science as they adorn all else 
which they touch. Hunting, though not now followed by 
the aristocratic fields of Compiégne, goes on, and the 
hounds at Chantilly had a “ chpper”—for France—the 
other day. After running hard in covert for an hour, they 
forced the stag away, and after a real gallop of three miles, 
pulled him down handsomely in the open. Chantilly is 
less full-dress than Compiégne, but the sport is usually 
better; just as a lawn meet is always inferior to Stickums- 
lane or Dunghill-corner, where nobody ever comes but 2 
sportsman, and the reward is a “run.” 


Thursday, January 25. 


News of the death of a Polish noble, Prince Lubo- 
mirski, of whom I saw a great deal during the late insur- 
rection, has just reached me. He was a great gentleman, 
and really worked hard for the cause of his country, though, 
like almost all emigrants, he was at enmity with many of 
his fellow-exiles, and abused and was abused accordingly. 
There seems to be something fatal in foreign air. Your 
emigrant is always at war with mankind, especially with 
mankind of his own country who are also in exile. The 
late Prince was an old friend of the Bonaparte family. He 
has died comparatively young; and I, who was introduced 
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to him by a distinguished Hungarian, for whose opinion I 
have the greatest respect, and who highly esteemed the 
Prince, consider that Poland—if such a land exists—has 
had a loss. 

Madame Saqui, née Lalanne—that dancer on the tight- 
rope who used to “ dance before the Kings” at the time of 
the Occupation, and of whom we used to read in our nur- 
series—died this week, aged eighty. The poor old lady has 
been killed frequently before—by the press—but now has 
been also buried. 

Thursday, February 1. 

Under a strong sense of the duty incumbent on a 
correspondent to go everywhere and see everything—even 
though his natural love of retirement almost amounts to 
asceticism and his modesty borders on shyness—I was 
compelled last night or rather this morning to go to a bal 
masqué. Everybody has been to bals de Vopéra, and writ- 
ten accounts of them. Our ball last night was smaller, 
more select, quite as eccentric, cheaper, not so hot; and it 
took place at the Casino Cadet. In company with a friend 
sent over for his morals, which for some months have 
threatened respectability and early hours—thus causing 
great anxiety to his friends—I arrived at the door of the 
Casino. “ Ball to-night?” ‘Certainly—a charming ball, 
in fact.” We entered, and found ourselves suddenly “ like 
two who tread alone some banquet hall deserted.” We 
went out and remonstrated. ‘ Why, the ball has not com- 
menced.” “ Yes,” was the polite, but perhaps ironical 
reply, “it began when Messieurs entered.” So there we 
were, plantés la, two hours too soon. Then we solved that 
question which has puzzled writers of the period—what 
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does the first arrival at a ball do? We went away. To be 
sure, as Mr. Whyte-Melville has well pointed out, everybody 
can’t do it, or the ball would never begin at all: We went, 
however, and found ourselves cast broughamless on the very 
muddy streets. We strolled about the Boulevards, wishing 
to go to bed, and glancing fond looks of regret on the tomb 
where we had deposited our five francs. Suddenly we 
stumbled on Dale’s. Now Dale’s is an English “ restorer’s ” 
where the bold Briton imbibes beer. Here the Anglo- 
Frenchman reposes in a dingy haze of indifferent tobacco. 
Here small men in garments of hippic tightness talk of 
“good things” to come off at Chantilly and the Bois. 
Here is life in London transferred to Paris, and not im- 
proved by the voyage. A French bagman, called, I believe, 
a comnuis-voyageur, when he has had an unknown quantity 
of small glasses of “very old,” is not a charming com- 
panion. Here, in brief, you may see, not “high life and 
the musical glasses,” but “low life and the pewter pots;” 
and, upon my word, for a change I think the latter are 
quite as amusing and instructive. I am sure we were much 
indebted to the enterprising host for the curious collection 
of international individualities which he had collected 
together, and which we studied till we returned to those 
dazzling halls where we had invested our five francs. When 
we got back to the Rue Cadet, we found everything changed. 
Lamps were blazing, music was playing. Laughter echoed 
through the galleries, dust pervaded the air, and the 
popping of distant corks revealed a revel of “ limonade 
gazeuse.” In a hall which in shape resembles, and in deco- 
rations would not have disgraced, Windmill-street in its 
great days, was assembled all that is most eccentric in 
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Paris. Here were the great actresses of the small theatres, 
the grisettes of the quarter, the hired and the amateur dis- 
ciples of the Goddess of Dance, the venal and the virtuous 
votaries of that Terpsichore of whom Can-can is the pro- 
phet. What is 2encing? Iam told it is the poetry of 
motion. Well, we had poetry last night of several schools, 
and the poets and poetesses appeared to me to be made 
up of india-rubber and wires rather than of common limbs 
and joints. There was a lady in brown silk who must, I am 
sure, be the incarnation of Caoutchouc. <A sailor-boy in a 
dress of white silk was also a sight, and it—for it was of 
the epicene gender—was also a danver, un stepper parfait, 
as was proclaimed by a native. All the costumed men were 
there, as they are ever—the warrior, the waiter, the swell 
with the collars, the Harlequin, the Punch, the Devil. I 
was pleased to see that in this distinguished company Eng- 
land was efficiently represented. ‘The Court, the Camp, 
the Senate, and the Field”? were there. The London clubs 
had sent their -representative men, and the Rag, the Carl- 
ton, and the Wyndham seemed, through their agents, quite 
to enter into the spirit of the scene. The Turf and its 
necessary adjunct, the Ring, were present in force, and_ 
light literature even supplied a small contingent. To con- 
clude in the accepted fashionable formula, “Dancing was 
kept up with great spirit, and only ended when Sol warned 
the revellers to depart.” Then everybody rushed off to 
breakfast. Such is the way in which that curious and 
expensive manufacture called “ making a night of it” is 
carried on in Paris during the Carnival. 
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Sunday, February 4. 

Even at the risk of overdoing it, I must’ describe 
another —the second and last—ball of ithe season, given 
by the Prefect of the Seme and Madame Haussmann on 
Thursday and Friday. I name two days because, beginning 
on one, it lasted well into the other. The Hotel de Ville 
balls way be said to be an institution in Paris. Our Queen 
has graced one with her presence, the Prefect of that day 
entertaining some ten thousand persons; and every celebrity 
that arrives in this city expects and gets an invitation from 
the Lord Mayor of Paris. When we have no celebrities, the 
Prefect gives two or three balls in the season. They are its 
spectacles. No Hétel in Paris—not even the Tuileries—has 
such an entrance as the Hotel de Ville. The Hall is so big 
that it resembles an Act of Parliament—you could “drive a 
coach ahd six through it ;” as for the staircase, it is so wide 
and easy of ascent that the coach and six might get up 
without effort, and come down safely sans skid. As a Hall 
of Justice, I cannot speak much of this stately pile which 
rose from La Gréve; but as a temple of hospitality I offer 
my warmest tribute to its worth. It is the perfection of a 
ball-giving mansion, and dancers should pay homage to the 
departed talents of Boccadoro, its designer, every time they 
assist at the civic revelries. The staircase was kept by the 
Municipal Guard, who were literally “set” in banks of 
heaths and camellias. On each side of the staircase is a 
gallery, which was crowded with women beautifully arrayed. 
As I strolled up this staircase and looked at the scene, I 
could not help laughing at Dante, who evidently never 
could have been a ball-goer—at least he could never have 
been a man received at the best houses. “ Difficult stair- 
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cases,” forsooth, and ‘other men’s bread bitter!” Why, 
does not “good society” consist in going up other men’s 
staircases and eating their bread? .. . Leaving the salon 
which receives you at the head of the staircase, you enter a 
series of drawing-rooms so numerous and intricate that you 
feel like a vagrant in a white tie. You pass through 
reception-rooms crowded with groups of well-dressed and 
well-looking women. These balls are necessarily “ civic,” 
and so mixed; but this, I think, infuses fresh beauty, and 
gives the looker-on better and more varied pictures. Cer- 
tainly, I have never seen in Paris so many young, pretty, 
unmarried-looking faces. Extricated from this labyrinth of 
royal saloons, you find yourself—being led by the ear, for 
the band is exquisite—in the immensely long Great Gallery. 
T counted twenty-four enormous candelabra in its vast 
extent, and they were only enough to light you to seo that 
it was too dark. The effect is striking. ‘‘ Figure to your- 
self”? a hundred couples of ‘‘ many-twinkling feet,’”’ and the 
bodies attached to them arranged as fashion now requires. 
How those feet get round without tripping themselves up in 
their own steel hoops, or in the voluminous petticoats worn 
under their very luminous robes, is to mea miracle. But 
they do so, and indeed I confess that, opposed as I am to 
the “unbridled extravagance of women,” I look on with 
supreme pleasure at a luxury which, while reminding one of 
the decadence of Rome, now indicates only the wealth of 
France. A grander spectacle was never offered to eyes blasés 
with balls and surfeited with splendours. As for the dresses— 
impossible! I see now, in my mind’s eye, a Polish Princess 
in white tulle, dressed en souflé, with a robe of black velvet 
reaching three of my paces—and I am tall rather than short, 
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and had to take steps to get out of her way; round her 
waist a girdle of gold, studded with emeralds any one of 
which would have raised a regiment in her country, where 
they are sometimes required. And another lady, in light 
grey, her head decked and her dress trimmed with blossoms 
of the “ Westeria.” Others arise—‘“ Another, and another, 
and another.” Let them pass on, for we cannot follow 
them all, buf must make our bow to Madame Haussmann 
and retire. 


Sunday, February 11. 


The great drawbacks to balls everywhere are heat 
and crowd; so, when I commence my narrative of “ A Night 
in a Palace” by stating that there was neither heat nor 
crowd, you will see that we had in hand at starting two 
great elements of success. The rooms generally used for 
the Monday balls were alone opened, and they were never 
the least crowded. I should say that at no period of the 
evening were there more than five hundred persons present. 
You drove up to the door without any delay, to the utter 
disgust of a crowd assembled in the Rue de Rivoli, in hopes 
there would be.a quewe. Then you were received by a 
Maitre dhétel, who, instead of taking you up the usual 
broad staircase, conducted you to a small room, where a 
chamberlain superintended the removal of the mask or the 
raising of the hood of the domino, whereby he was let into. 
several secrets, and must have seen a curious collection of 
dainty faces. The guardian then retired, the gates’ were 
open, and you entered the Throne-room, in which alone 
there was dancing. At ten o’clock there was only a select 
party, including a Neapolitan sailor, a Flower-girl, a Zephyr, 
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a ghostly figure in grey, several ladies in “ costumes of the 
period” (date unknown), and a sprinkling of men in the 
“amanteau vénétien,’ in which alone on these occasions you 
are admitted if you have not either actual costume or a mask 
and domino. This garb entails full evening dress and knee- 
breeches, and then you don a Venetian mantle—that is, a 
cape of any hue, on the left side of which is fastened a 
miniature mask. I had just time to look round and examine 
the scene, and on turning to enter the next room perceived 
that the Emperor was there before his guests. Dressed in 
a manteau of white moire, looking very well, and apparently 
in the highest possible spirits, his Majesty, beginning with 
the Saxon Minister, went round and spoke to all who were 
personally known to him. Then the plot thickened: a 
Knight in chain-armour and several Bayadéres came in. A 
Japanese in spectacles, a wonderful “imitation” Arab, and 
a Sailor of the First Empire formed a group, which was soon 
surrounded by a crowd of costumes. Then there was a 
murmur which indicated an event, and the Prince Imperial, 
as Massaniello, followed by a medieval page (stat. 8), and 
another friend “of his own standing,” appeared on the 
scene. The Prince, with a Neapolitan air, saluted his father, 
who looked him over with a critical but satisfied eye, and 
then rearranged the fisherman’s cap. About this time 
Pulcinello arrived; he was about six feet four high, large in 
proportion, and admirably dressed. “‘Who was he?” Ah! 
that was the question. Then the everlasting ‘ Belle Héléne’ 
struck up, and the Emperor, calling his son to him, and, 
standing with his hands on the Prince’s shoulder, surveyed 
the dance. It was a social march past. With the entrance 
of the Empress the ball may be said to have commenced in 
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earnest. In a gorgeous costume of ruby velvet trimmed 
with fur—the period Louis XVI., the hair raised to a vast 
powdered “tour” profusely decorated with diamonds—the 
Empress, looking splendidly, stood before us like an histori- 
cal memory, or as if she had “ just stepped out of a picture 
by Giorgione.”’ There was a general exclamation that never 
had her Majesty looked better. Moving about the three 
salons then opened, the Empress addressed her friends, 
especially noticing the costumes of débutantes.: Soon she 
encountered a “counterfeit presentment” of herself, in the 
fair presence of Madame Rimsky-Korsakow; both costumes 
were unknowingly taken from the same picture, but the 
Korsakow had elaborated and hardly improved on the 
original, A mask now arrived which, if the truth were 
known, concealed the bronzed features of a Marquis who 
can “act” in the field as in the salon; this was the success 
of the evening. The Marquis de G— was a “ flageolet,” 
a little flute, I assure you, and “looked the character to 
perfection.” In his hands he bore another “mirliton” or 
flageolet, with which, I regret to say, later in the evening 
he knocked off Old Time’s hat, and even took liberties 
with the legs of that venerable party. Old Time himself, 
(the Marquis de C—) was tmpayable—he looked so old 
and is so young. His offering his scythe to a lady to 
cut a paté de foie gras was a joke, of course, beneath his 
position and age; but let that pass. A quadrille in which 
Flageolet, dancing with a very bright particular star, the 
daughter of Admiral J—de la G—, was vis-a-vis to Pulci- 
nello, whose Judy, I am sure, nobody could have ill-treated, 
was an event, Punch, like Doctor Watts’s sun, never tired nor 
stopped to rest; and as for “ Mirliton,’”’ when not dancing, 
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he was playing an imaginary pipe. C’était a voir! Iturned 
round and cannoned against three real Arabs, a Greek of the 
Higher Empire, and stood astonished in the presence of 
not one Sphinx—which is enough for any moderate man 
—but four! Fancy recoils from four of that silent race. 
There they were, however; and (Edipus himself could not 
have dressed up a better Sphinx. Recovering from my awe, 
I advanced to the buffet; and, Richard feeling himself a 
man again, I went forth to seek fresh wonders. I soon 
found one: M. de F—, one of the labourers in the 
“cabinet” which produced ‘a Vie de César,’ dressed as 
a Roman soldier. ‘’Tis perfect,” Iremarked. ‘It should 
be so,” was the reply; “it is the exact copy of a figure 
just dug up at Benn.” The Emperor and Empress both 
expressed the greatest admiration for this Roman warrior. 
It was good fun to see the host and hostess being “ intrigued ”’ 
by masks. On one occasion the hostess was fairly puzzled, 
and went off and brought the host to undergo the same 
ordeal. As for the female costumes, it is impossible to 
describe them. The Austrian Ambassadress was, I think, 
the flower of the parterre. Sévres china started into life by 
some artistic Prometheus is the only idea I can give you of 
the belle bergére, who, leaning on her crook, accompanied 
the Emperor through the whole suite of rooms. And the 
Angel Gabriel !—the angel of the flaming sword, which was 
wielded by so mignonne a hand—the angel whose tresses 
floated, “in all the wildness of dishevelled charms,” over 
those white wings! “ Angel visits” are, I betieve, rare; if 
many angels are like the Marquise de G—, it is a pity for 
humanity that it should be so. And that wonderful Chinese, 
the true Hong Kong grande dame! The Roman peasant, 
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too, was never in her own fair land, so far as my experience 
goes, anything like Mdlle. A—. Noah’s Ark—the ark on 
the head and two little silver animals running into it up a 
parting in the hair, a circle of other animals “ paired off” 
and followed by two “ whips,” or “ tellers,” perhaps, running 
round and round the dress—the whole crowned with a 
dove of peace and prothise floating from the back hair— 
all this may seem a droll “get up.” Yet it was charming! 
Roulette, again, was never so attractive in my eyes. But I 
must not goon. You have the actors before you, you must 
add the scene—four splendid salons bright as day, flowers 
everywhere, Strauss filling the rooms with melody. At two 
o’clock there was supper, served at round tables each 
holding eight or ten people, waited oneby four servants. 
“The cotillon?” ‘ With pleasure!” Then, “ Coachman, 
home !” 


Sunday, February 25. 


I fear that there is now no hope of seeing Prince 
Napoleon play that part in the Great Hxhibition of 1867 
for which he is so admirably fitted. Accidents, we know, 
will happen in the best regulated families, and the Corsican 
accident was unlucky for the Government, the Prince 
himself, and the international exhibitors at this promised 
World’s Show. Admirably instructed on every subject 
which attracts public attention, with a keen perception of 
ingenuity, a quick eye for practical utility, a more than 
ordinary appreciation of art, speaking all languages, of 
fascinating manners and an unbounded hospitality, the 
Prince must, as President of the Exhibition, have been the 
right man in the right place. But “ Dis aliter visum”—it 
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has pleased. the Fates to place the Prince in opposition, so 
we shall have to put up with an honorary instead of an 
official president. I think, however, that even had Prince 
Napoleon remained, the nominal appointment of the Prince 
Imperial would have been but natural.* 


Monday, February 26. 


The Austrian Embassy has commenced its weekly 
receptions. It is neutral ground; everybody meets every- 
body, and the result is agreeable. The Metternich Prin- 
cesses are always witty—it is their speciality. A good retort 
is credited to the Princess of the days of Louis Philippe. 
At a ball given in Vienna, M. de St. Aulaire, then French 
Ambassador at the Austrian Court, said to her: “Your 
crown is admirable, Princess—in such good taste, and 
becomes you so well; but is it secure?”’ “Impossible to 
say In these days, your Excellency, but at least it is not 
stolen.” 

Much excitement has of late prevailed in the Quartier 
Latin about the cutting up of the Gardens of the Luxem- 
bourg, which were about to fall a victim to Haussmann’s 
effacing fingers. As the gardens are about the prettiest, 
most picturesque, and best kept in Paris, I for once voted 
with the Conservatives, who were the people. It would 
have been a great pity to destroy the lounging-places of 
students and soldiers, bonnes and babies—not to speak of 
the old honeysuckles! A few days ago the Emperor, whom 
nothing escapes, drove up to the gates in his mail phaeton— 

* By Imperial decree of the 22nd of February, “ our beloved son” was 


named Honorary President of the Exhibition—the functions of President 
being exercised by the Minister of State. 
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a very neat turn-out, which his Majesty is evidently very 
fond of working—got out and walked, and, after inspect- 
ing the ground, gave judgment against the Prefect, and 
decided that the gardens were to be spared. There will 
be jubilee in the Quartier Latin this day, and cries of “‘ Vive 
YEmpereur !” from the lips of babes and nurses. 


Thursday, March 1. 


Does prosperity make us all selfish? That is a 
question which may well be discussed. I am inclined to 
think that it does. Hence, in my opinion, the present 
carelessness of France about all questions of foreign and 
home policy, and even passing events. This apathy, too, is 
easily accounted for. The French are active rather than 
passive politicians. They will raise barricades and fight to 
the death for a cause without understanding it at all—they 
will barely read the barren reports of the discussions of 
Parliament in order to comprehend the questions of the day. 
Therefore, the days of revolutions being past, they take little 
notice of actual affairs. A cup of coffee, a bad cigar, a 
sterile newspaper, in which only the “fasts divers” are 
studied, a gain of 50 francs on the Bourse, which gives the 
dinner and the theatre—and you have the “paradise” of 
Paris, as represented by a class which would be in England 
the most practical and nearly the most thmking section of 
the “many.” Hence the little sensation—in spite of news- 
paper statements to the contrary—caused by domestic 
events, the debate on the Address, for instance ; or such 
foreign affairs as the threatening speeches of America and 
the mild revolution in Roumania. The French are essentially 
_an apathetic and a selfish race. ‘ What’s Liberty to me?” 
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says retired épicier No 1. “Tam my own master.” “ Free- 
dom of the Press?” says No.2. ‘“ Well, have we not got 
it? Look at this charming charcoal-burning at Chalons, 
this multiplied murder at Marseilles, these burglaries at 
Bordeaux! What more can you want in one paper?” As 
for foreign politics, you must remember that not one 
Frenchman in ten knows where any place is. Very recently 
a French statesman said that Ancona was a Mediterranean 
port; and as for the general public, they would be likely to 
follow an old schoolfellow of mine, who decided that Niagara 
must be in Italy, on account of the termination. 


Sunday, March 4. 


Where I was last night we certainly had the “ latest 
new thing” in dress. At the Minister’s whose lot it was 
to entertain us, I saw the old Empire represented—the old 
Empire, too, carried to the extreme—by a lady whose name 
I will not mention, but who carries “‘ fashion,” that mystic 
symbol, with her. Her head was like a golden glory, no 
waist to speak of, and, as for crinoline, not a hoop, not a 
hair, not a spare petticoat. Her clothes clung to her like— 
what shall I say? Well, like a tight fit. She was very 
pretty, and would, indeed, have been beautiful quand méme ; 
but the transition was sensational. “ We have found at last,”’ 
said an old diplomatist, “the Empire pure and simple.” 
‘* But restricted,’? added another. There was another dress 
“passing show.” A white garment, made of some extra- 
ordinarily light combination, girded as to the waist with 
geranium and black velvet, which fell in short festoons, and 
was fastened behind by a diamond horse-shoe; on the 
shoulder a diamond bird of paradise, around the head the 
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glorious halo of health and youth, and one more ornament— 
which was not excessive here—a great bird of paradise which 
must have flown from a land of diamonds. 

The Duc and Duchesse de Mouchy made their renirée 
into society at the reception of the Comtesse W alewski— 
where, however, the party was less numerous than usual, 
owing to the wettest night I really think it was ever my ill 
luck to be out in. It was, too, a disastrous night, for so many 
persons were detained by stress of weather at the clubs, 
that baccarat set in severely towards ten o’clock, and raged 
till the small hours were growing bigagain. Now baccarat, 
though a cheerful and exhilarating game, is one at which 
all cannot win; so it was not only a wet night, but a bad 
night for some of our acquaintances. The newly-married 
couple, whose return to Paris is guite’an event, are going 
to live this season in the Rue de |’Elysée, in which there is 
a complete colony of Imperialists. It is the nicest situation 
in Paris, looking into the gardens of what was the Presi- 
dent’s palace. The houses are built entirely a l’Anglaise, 
and contain only one family each; they are, moreover, the 
only houses in Paris that have an “ area bell.” They were 
built, I believe, from Imperial suggestion, if not by Imperial 
order; and are charming. 


Tuesday, March 6. 


A duel has been fought at St. Germain between M. 
Lareinty, a delegate from one of the French colonies, and 
Viscount Reille, Deputy and member of a commission formed 
by Count de Chasseloup-Laubat at the Ministry of Marine. 
M. Reille was slightly wounded in the hand, but is able to 
attend the sittings of the Chamber as usual. The only fact 
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of interest in the matter is the history of the swords used in 
this passage of arms. They once belonged to Prince Louis 
Napoleon, of whom the world has heard a good deal since 
he gave away these arms—which he did to Count Alfred 
d’Orsay, in whose studio many living must have seen them. 
Count d’Orsay bequeathed them to his relative the Duc de 
Grammont, and through his son or nephew they were lent 
for this luckily harmless quarrel. 


Thursday, March 8. 


There was some conversation to-day, in places where 
| men most do congregate to talk, about a possible interven- 
ttion of France in the affairs of Austria and Prussia—an 
intervention, I presume, in the interest of the most com- 
plete peace. Certain mysterious allusions in the ‘ Moniteur ’ 
were brought in evidence ‘before me, but I really cannot 
say I saw much in them. I was, perhaps, more inclined to 
see something in the repeated goings to and fro, between 
Paris and Berlin, of Baron Goltz. That Ambassador has been 
twice back to his head-quarters, and is, I hear, going again ; 
and certainly, as men do not travel at this time of the year 
for pleasure, there must either be “urgent private affairs ” 
or political business. But this does not, I think, permit us 
to jump at the conclusion that Berlin and Paris are nego- 
tiating terms of Imperial intervention.* 


* Some references to the gathering quarrel between Prussia on the 
one side, and Austria and the minor German States on the other, have 
been found unavoidable, and, indeed, desirable ; but the slight sketch of 
passing report or incident in the text should generally suffice, without 
further explanation, to recall the sequence of events in the momen- 
tous spring and summer of 1866. 
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Sunday, March 11. 

The great event since I last wrote has been the 
reception of M. Prevost-Paradol into the Academy. Little 
else was talked about in society on Thursday night, and on 
every side we heard that it had been most successful. The 
ceremony too—as Mr. Disraeli says all fétes should be—was 
“connected with an incident.” M. Guizot made his last 
speech in public—a brilliant oration in honour of the 
memory of M. Ampére. He did not say that this was his 
farewell, although he spoke of his “ decline of life ;” I hear, 
however, that it is a fact. M. Guizot, who may be said to 
have during his career exhausted the era of revolutions, : 
will be seventy-nine in October next. \ 


Thursday, March 22. 

Prince Napoleon’s Pompeian mansion in the Avenue 
Montaigne—the Villa Dioméde, where his Highness rarely 
resided—has now been really sold, for about £70,000. 
Although the house contained some wonderful lamps and 
bronzes, and many other objects of attraction to the curious 
in art, I should not like to have paid that sum for it, and 
indeed would rather not stay in it; yet I have no doubt 
that to a Pompeian born the villa would have been a charm- 
ing retreat. 

Yestérday the Emperor held his first spring review in the 
Cour d’Honneur of the Tuileries. The Empress, and the 
Prince Imperial, who has been out for the first time since 
his illness, assisted at the spectacle from the balcony. The 
Emperor was loudly cheered, both by the soldiers and the 
public outside the grille. To-day his Majesty received the 
address presented by the deputation of the Chamber. This 
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evening at the clubs, and where I dined, there were many 
delighted comments on the “ distinct utterance” given to 
the last words of the Imperial speech in reply—words which 
promised “ Stability, Progress, and Liberty.’”’ Prince Napo- 
leon was present at the ceremony. 


Monday, March 26. 


The death of ex-Queen Marie-Amélie was first an- 
nounced to the French public by the London evening 
papers of Saturday. The news, however, was known to 
a few in Paris that night. The ‘Journal des Débats’ has a 
very laudatory and just article on the good Queen; the 
other morning papers simply mention her death. All 
who remember Marie-Amélie speak well of her; and in 
turning over some records of the days of the Government 
of July, I scarcely find a mention of her name. This, I 
consider, is the greatest compliment that could be paid her, 
as the writer of those records was bitterly opposed to her 
husband, his proceedings, his family, and dynasty, and 
would have scraped up any word of unpleasantness he could 
possibly have found. 

Thursday, March 29. 

Although you know that I am no believer in war on 
account of those wearisome Duchies, I cannot regard with 
indifference the reception of the Italian General Govone at 
Berlin. It happens that the General is well known to my- 
self, as he will be, doubtless, to many Crimean readers, in 
the capacity of La Marmora’s popular Aide-de-Camp. Now 
it chances that I have seen this same officer in different 
places, and with very different missions—in Florence, in 
1860 ; in Naples, in 1861; but it was in Milan, in 1858-59, 
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that I noticed him most. As Government Inspector of 
Railways, I think the General was all about Lombardy, and 
if he was not extracting truth and forming plans for the 
coming campaign, may I never visit Milan again. He is 
a very practical soldier, much liked at Court, highly popular 
with the army, and has sat in the Chambers; therefore it is 
no wonder that his visit to Berlin at this time should give 
rise to many rumours. 
Monday, April 2. 

A curious dgeiiner was given yesterday by Madame 
M—, whose enormous fortune of a million sterling, whose 
beauty—at least I think so—seat on horseback, horses, 
carriages, hdtel, stables, and the rest, are things daily talked 
of and displayed on the stage of this vast theatre of Paris. 
The guests assembled in a long gallery, draped with green 
curtains. Breakfast was served and eaten; coffee and 
cigars followed; then a bell rang, and all the draperies 
were suddenly withdrawn. And where did the guests find 
themselves? “I give it you inten.” Why—in the stable, 
where stood eighteen magnificent horses that had also 
breakfasted, but not off truffles and champagne, coffee and 
cigarettes, and behind curtains. “Hh bien! c’est une idée 
comme une autre,” and, as such, worthy of notice in the 
chronicle of passing Paris. 

Tuesday, April 10. 

. . . Apropos of the Bourse, there has been a perfect 
tragedy reported about the last “settling.” It was suffi- 
ciently bad, I hear, for the “ regulars,” but they can bear 
their losses in silence, and die like gladiators, without un- 
covering their wounds; but the “outsiders” have had an 
awful time, and suicide has been rampant. On the truth of 
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this assertion, of course, I should be sorry to stake my 
reputation. To the cause, in fact, I cannot speak with 
certainty—but to the effect, yes. Never for years have so 
many corpses been brought into that awful dead-house, the 
Morgue, in a few hours, as were exposed there during the 
forty-eight hours after the monthly settling. It may have 
been only a coincidence, but it is a truth. They could 
hardly find room for the bodies on that terrible slab. 
Imagine the comments of the habitués as they contemplated 
that “ good’day.” They associated speculation and death 
—it is, indeed, a popular theory with the loungers outside 
those portals of death. ‘‘ Behold yet another who has gone 
for the hausse.’ Ah! Charles, see what a fine man! He 
must have speculated jollily, he must.” Then the old 
stagers began to rub up their recollections, and tell of the 
crisis of 18—, and the war of 18—, “When, behold, my 
friend, they played a great game. And Madame,” here he 
bows to an elderly female with a dog im a string, “ will con- 
firm what 1] say”—salutations and pinches of snuff ex- 
changed. “ Why, I have had the pleasure — melancholy 
pleasure, of course—of seeing forty, fifty bodies exposed. 
Ah,” says this praiser of the past, “how true it is that 
‘the days of our youth are pleasant’! You are going to 
the Morgue—a useful, I dare say, but certainly a horrible 
‘exposition ;? it is like dram-drinking, you must take it 
stronger and stronger, or it produces no effect.” 


Wednesday, April 11. 
Our Patti—alas! she will be your Patti before 
long—had a birthday on Monday, and also a great 
triamph at the Tuileries, where she sang at the last 
N2 
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concert of the season. There the Imperial hosts alone 
can applaud, and they did so to the echo; but there was a 
murmur, a subdued expression of satisfaction, which to 
skilled ears must convey a wonderful evidence of success. 
The great triumph of the evening was La Signorina’s per- 
formance of a French song, written by Madame N. de 
Rothschild, the burthen of which is: 


Si vous n’avez rien a me dire, 
Pourquoi venir aupres de moi? 
Pourquoi me faire ce sourire 
Qui tournerait la téte au Roi? 


Tuesday, April 24. 


It is said, though I have not heard a word about 
it at my own clubs, that in consequence of the enor- 
mous sums lately lost at play, the game of baccarat is 
forbidden in any of those establishments, by order of the 
Prefect of Police. Even if this be true, I do not see that 
the prohibition will do much good. You can play baccarat 
without going to a club, and I have even heard it whis- 
pered that there are other games of chance, besides that 
seductive one, at which money may be lost. Of course it is 
very fine to put down play, but it is also very difficult. 
Money has been lost ere now on the race of two drops of 
rain “across the flat” of a window; and thousands once 
changed hands at a “game” which consisted in pulling 
straws out of a wheat-rick, longest to win for a hundred. 
Besides, when you have stopped play at the clubs, there is 
still the Bourse. 

Thursday, April 26. 

I have just returned from Patti’s benefit, and, I fear, 

last appearance this season in the Salle Ventadour. Of 
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course, not a box, stall, or place was to be had, and before La 
Signorina entered to sing her first song in ‘Don Pasquale’ 
not a seat was vacant. Delle Sedie was not by any means 
in form, having that cold which seemed to have affected all 
the audience, and indeed all'the singers except the Signorina 
herself. Still, the one act of the opera given passed off 
very pleasantly. Of Patti as Norina it is needless to 
speak ; she literally sparkles in that part; like the fairy in 
the tale, she shakes her head and scatters diamonds round 
her. Then came the last act of ‘Lucia.’ In this she 
was “tremendous”; and Iam happy to say that a stern, 
harsh-looking Frenchman, who sat next to me, wept like a 
child over the “mad” scene. It was indeed un’ armonia 
celeste that we had shed around us. The house, always 
difficult to please, was in raptures, and prepared to enjoy 
itself for the evening; but, alas! the amar aliquid in- 
trudes itself—Lucia goes off to die, and an elderly Edgardo 
comes in and tears a great passion to tatters. To-night he 
delivered his passion much out of tune, thereby murdering 
some of the prettiest music Donizetti ever composed. To 
‘Lucia’ succeeded the first act of ‘Traviata.’ Here, 
again, Patti was dazzling as in the last scena she had been 
overwhelming. I have sketched the performance; but how 
chronicle the success! The Signorina looked better, and 
was in better voice, than I ever knew her. She was 
dressed with extreme good taste, and seemed, as usual, to 
enjoy singing as much as the audience enjoyed listening. 
The result was applause in thunders—bonquets by whole 
hothouses-full—and that artistic appreciation which is to her 
more pleasing than either the raptures of the uninitiated or 
the quickly-withering gifts of the fashionable. It was a 
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triumph of genius ; and when the curtain finally fell—after it 
had been raised and re-raised six times—even Patti must 
have felt that she had enjoyed an extraordinary success. 


Tuesday, May 8. 


When I was very young, I remember being told that 
you should never “kiss and tell.” Yet there are certain 
things which, though quite private, are so pleasant that one 
wishes, under a certain mist of obscurity, to make them 
known. Such an event was a dinner at which I was 
present the other day. In a villa hardly out of Paris, built 
by and named after the greatest tenor that ever lived, a 
party exceeding by just three the number of the Muses was 
assembled. The tenor who built that house must have had 
as exquisite taste in architecture as in music—which, if I 
recollect rightly, Madame de Staél describes as architecture 
thawed. I pass over the material parts of the entertain- 
ment, Whether one dines with a diplomatist, a Duke, a 
commoner travelling in search of pleasure, or a politician 
rushing hither to establish a fact, the mere dinner is much 
the same. Grave, elderly men in white ties hand you 
certain dishes which you have met before, and a senior in a 
whiter tie tempts you with dry and sweet—the latter 
chiefly. “We will not speak of them, but look and pass” 
to other subjects. Casting one’s eyes upward, then, one 
saw a portrait—the realisation of the dream of one’s youth. 
‘Com’ 6 bello ’—that loveliest of airs—came back as we 
looked on the “counterfeit presentment” of the finest 
dramatic singer, not excepting Pasta, that ever sang at the 
Ttalian Opera of London, even in those days when Covent 
Garden was unknown. The dinner was good, but the 
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conversation was better, and we glided into a sourée through 
what seemed a brief period marked by the pleasant in- 
terruptions of a frequent butler. In the salons, when we 
emerged from the cloud of smoke of the tabagie, we found 
fair women and brave men; the fairest—who, by the bye, 
is dark—talking in a style which is like singing, and 
playing every sort of tune, from ‘Deh! vieni,’ to ‘Comin’ 
through the rye.” A great pianist—nay, I will name him, 
I think, and beg his pardon at the same time—M. Leopold 
de Meyer, taunts the fair player, telling her she “ can’t 
sing,” challenges her to sing any variation to any air, and 
he will imitate it. She does so in low tones, and he tries to 
catch it. Impossible; as well try to catch a sunbeam as 
repeat on an instrument the liquid melody which flows from 
the lips of that cantatrice, before whom even Jenny Lind 
must bow. Then she plays a waltz of her own composition, 
then he plays a waltz dedicated to and worthy of her; then 
we talk, and I hope say brilliant things; then we dance; 
then we look at the busts of Grisi and Mario, and do great 
homage to waning talent. Then M. de Meyer plays as only 
M. de Meyer can play. Then we laugh, as indeed we have 
been doing all the evening; then the carriages are an- 
nounced, and we are inclined to weep as we bid adieu for 
the season to Amina, Norina, Linda, Zerlina, and Rosina. 
They are all going away, and going away all together. 


Wednesday, May 9. 
In society last night nothing was talked of but im- 
pending strife. At the Corps Législatif reception, where 
the new Duchess administered her usual hospitality with 
that tact and taste for which she is so distingnished—at the 
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Home Office, where the Marquise de la Valette had a 
charming dance—the common theme of conversation was 
the critical state of Europe, and the probability that the air 
will not be cleared till there has been an explosion of gun- 
powder. Still if war does begin, it will not last long; so 
there is a consolation even in our present condition. There 
is a strong impression here that Austria will remain quiet 
in the Quadrilateral even if engaged in active warfare else- 
where; and then, as Italy is supposed by a fiction of 
political history to be impotent before those four strong- 
holds, what is to happen? . . . Amidst all this com- 
motion, France remains calm, and, in spite of assertions to 
the contrary, no warlike preparations have been made 
within her boundaries. You must remember, however, that 
very little preparation is required for France to go to war in 
case of need. 
Sunday, May 18. 

I must tell you of an article of jewellery which it was 
my luck to see this week, and for which a well-known artist 
has been—or is to be—paid a thousand pounds, Had I 
read about this decoration of the “ Order of Immorality ” mn 
the florid pages of a romance by Eugéne Sue, I should have 
applauded the cleverness of the author, but still allowed for 
the colouring; but you know that every day we experience 
the value of the saying, “Truth is stranger than fiction.” 
The design of this ornament 1s pretty, nay, classical. From a 
massive gold chain—itis a necklace—depend twelve lockets 
of most exquisite workmanship, emblazoned with the devices 
of the best and oldest families in France. Not another and 
central one, however—that bears only the arms of the fair 
wearer, and the singularly appropriate motto, “ Honi soit qui 
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mal y pense.” Within the lockets are portraits of the— 
what shall I say f—the well-wishers of this golden-haired 
daughter of dissipation. Among them are faces to be seen 
every night in the best society of Paris, and at a later hour 
assembled in the same club ; men of the same clique; men 
ranging in rank from “high finance” to Highness! It 
must be a grateful sight to the goddess of the golden locks 
to look down calmly from her box at the Italiens on the 
jeunesse dorée of Paris, and be able to say, like another 
Cornelia, “ Those are my jewels!” Zh, bien! Ido think 
we manage these affairs better in France. Things must 
indeed be very greatly changed since I knew England, if 
twelve acquaintances, friends perhaps as much as men are 
ever friends in the whirl of a great city, would allow their 
pictures to hang as “a gallery of portraits,” m a vicious 
circle, from the neck of the Messalina @ la mode. 


Thursday, May 24. 
We must now make up our minds for the worst. 
War is inevitable—war, short, sharp, and decisive, but still 
war! Austria is resolved to fight. She may lose Venetia— 
indeed, I have reason for saying that she expects to do so— 
but she will not lose that grand possession without an effort. 
The Congress or Conference may or may not assemble, but 
fighting will go on all the same, and after one decisive 
struggle all parties will probably agree to a reference. The 
Conference, should it meet, may pave the way to peace—but 
not till there has been fighting. Such is the view now 
earnestly put forth from Vienna, and it is a significant fact 
that Austria thus encourages the belief in her perfect willing- 
ness to fight.* 
* The invitations to a Conference were sent on the 25th of May by 
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Monday, May 28. 

This is the fourth year of the great international Tarf 
struggle at Paris ; and down to the present time the result 
is a “dead heat” between France and England. As our 
neighbours would say, “ Nous sommes arrivés téte-a-téte”?— 
Ranger and Ceylon making us “ level” with Vermouth and 
Gladiateur. We awoke yesterday with a charming morning ; 
the wind having changed its mind in the night, and, getting 
into the south, giving us a real day ofsummer. Do you love 
nature? No? Then go to the races in a close carriage. 
Yes? Then come down with me to the station of the 
Avenue de l’Impératrice, and walk through those lovely 
rides ; so shall your mind be properly prepared for the good 
things which naturally are our portion when we get into the 
Tribune. The Bois is in great “form,” and the walk 
through it a perfect treat. If you like to breakfast at 
the Café de la Cascade, you will not go far wrong, and you 
will see the “ going to the races” picture of the Grand Prix 
as you can see it nowhere else. ‘“‘‘ Foot-people tenpence 
entrance.’ Can you understand that?” “No!” “No? I 
quite understand it ; put then see what an enormous addition 
this tenpence is to the race fund of France. Hine tlle 
lacryme. Hence the grand distillations of gold which are 


the mediating Powers, England, France, and Russia, to the arming or 
rather armed Powers, Austria, Prussia, the Germanic Bund, and Italy. 
Within a fortnight, however, after active and sharp negotiations, the 
scheme fell to the ground, through Austria's absolute refusal to take 
part uniess on the previous stipulation that no addition of territory 
should be made to any of the disputing States—a, stipulation, of course, 
simply intolerable to Prussia, to Italy, and even, as the event proved, 
to France. 
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dropped and added at all the meetings of France.” Well, 
we paid our tenpences, and, getting there an hgur or two 
too soon, wandered about the outer society of the hill, which 
I am sure would be, out of civility, a hill, if it could, only 
that it is a dead level. Of course, to describe the Grand 
Prix and not draw a slight—very slight—sketch of the 
demi-monde, would be like describing the Grand Prix and 
leaving out the horses for fear of compromising the owners, 
who contest the Great Prize of the French on a Sunday. 
To be sure, if you want to run for their prize you must run 
on a Sunday. It is their holiday; they give the £25000, 
and it really is better for travellers to do at Rome as 
Romans do—or not to run at all. Well, let us leave the 
stand and its crowd, and go over to the “ Haute Cocotterie” 
—the newest edition, bound in cloth of gold, of the “ Lady 
of the Lake.” A Neapolitan would raise his hand from his 
boot to his head, and utter a deadened hissing whisper of 
“Hh! che bella cosa,” if he could see one of our princesses 
display herself on the course! Really our-hill—no, it is 
a vale—is a curious sight: toilettes so gorgeous that 
the huissier at the door of any great entertainment would 
fall back before their splendour, and never even ask for 
that ticket which we are nightly requested to “deposit at 
the door on entering ;” manners so like those in the grand 
stand that the difference is not at first visible to the naked 
eye. Later you see it, and find that the whole world has 
derogated and descended to the half! But there is a rush 
at the Tribune, and the Emperor, Empress, and Prince 
Imperial appear on the scene. Our English—had they 
done rightly —should have cheered that good sportsman 
the Emperor to the echo. Etiquette, of course, prevented 
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the one class, and want of impudence the other. The 
Grand Prig day has, even in its youth, inherited the curse 
of a great success. Already men, speaking with mild 
expletives, say, “I’m dashed if I ever come to another!” 
The curse of crowd is on it, and that is terrible. You'can’t 
move about and see the fun. Of course it is interesting to 
know that the Prince de Metternich had a very long con- 
versation with the Duc de Grammont, whom we knew so 
well in Rome in troubled times, and who is now “ attached ” 
to Vienna. I dare say they were talking of the event— 
not the events—of the day ; but what we want on a Grand 
Prix Sunday are social incidents. ‘ Why on earth did you 
back that horse, Peter?’’?—his name is really George 
Alfred Alexander Constantine, etc., etc., and all the best 
men put their names to his first “little bill.” “Tl tell 
you at once, my dear fellah. Only name I could pronounce.” 
You see, as a race we don’t speak French very fluently. 
The arrival of the Emperor, Empress, and Prince Imperial 
was a great episode in the racing history of France. It is 
the first time that the Prince has enjoyed a race—well ex- 
plained to him, and no doubt given as one of the numerous 
raisons détre of a popular Government... . The minor 
events of the day were without interest; but the Grand 
Prix is worthy of record. Swells came over to back Cey- 
lon for it. Swells were right. No “win” could have 
been so popular. I have since spoken to most French 
sportsmen, and there is but one idea: England must have 
won the race; but that the Duke of Beaufort should win 
it, who alone last year had the pluck to send a horse, is 
ground for entire satisfaction. As soon as the race was over, 
the Emperor sent for the Duke, and presented him with that 
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Object of Art which I confess is so ugly that I would not 
grow watercresses in it—for such surely must be its mission. 
The race is described in a line: there was a horse with very 
indifferent joints, and ground as hard as a turnpike road. 
“Will he win?” asks confidential friend. ‘ Sure, if he 
don’t break down,” the answer; then you rushed into the 
ring, and, short odds being offered, saved your money! 
He won easily enough at last, however ; they gave it a head, 
but it was a length, and the victory was so popular that if 
we said he won by a mile the public would have said, 
“Yes,” and the influential magnates of the ring would 
have added “ Yes, sir, a mile and a quarter.’ Before we 
leave the course we must look at our friends. English were 
plentiful, but bewildered. Among the “ English ” visitors 
was the Marquis Omer de Talon. “ Our compatriot ” had not 
ohly his coach out, but he had his lunch in the boot—as 
many thirsty souls knew to their refreshing. 


Tuesday, June 5. 


che.marriage of Mdlle. Carmen Aguado with the Duc 
de Montmorency was celebrated on Sunday at the Tuileries. 
The canopy was held by the young Prince Sagan and 
Count Olympe Aguado, both dressed in the garb of the 
Highlander, and looking—as was remarked by a profane 
Englishman present—as if they had been borrowed for the 
day from two tobacconists in London. Why should French 
gentlemen in 1866 appear at a French wedding in what Lord 
caulay calls “the dress of a robber of the last century ’’? 
verybody was present, from the Emperor and Empress 
down to the “etc., etc.,” which always closes the list of 
“ fashionables.” 


y 
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Wednesday, June 6. 


Society last night was like the head-quarters of an 
army before an action. The talk was all of fighting; the 
ladies, above all, being curiously bellicose. ‘“ When will 
they begin?” ‘And Rentes?” “ Where will the first shot 
be fired?” “Italians will be at 30!” “ Left bank of the 
Rhine!” “No; France looks on with folded arms,” and so 
on, and so on; while the door was watched for scouts com- 
ing in from other parties, or deserters from the camp of the 
enemy. It was remarked—I dare say, however, it was a 
mere accident—that neither Prince nor Princess Metternich 
was in society last night, nor indeed any of the regular 
“ Austricanti ;”” but Baron Goltz was in great force both at 
the Corps Législatif and at the Marquise de la Valette’s. 
At the latter reception was the English Ambassador ; af the 
former, the two sons of Abd-el-Kader, Madame de Cas- 
tiglione, in a costume which might be painted in colours 
but is certainly not within the scope of ‘ word-painting,”’ 
the Marquis de Boissy, and other celebrities too numerous 
to mention, but all intent on one subject, “ When and where 


will the war begin ?” 
Sunday, June 10. 


A great cloud, surcharged with the thunder of war, 
is hanging over us, and I do not find that it makes us very 
jovial. We are anxious, but anxious in a selfish way. We 
do not care three-halfpence about Italy, but we do care a 
deal for “Italiens.”” French intervention or non-interven- 
tion is nothing, but five centimes advance in Rentes is a 
thing that comes home to a man’s business and bosom. I 
am moved to these reflections by the fact, every day impressed 
on my mind, of the enormous number of people in Paris who 
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pass their whole existence in trying to get the better of 
their fellow-creatures, and put money in their own purses. 
That Bull and Bear Garden, the Bourse, is a curious study 
in these troublous times. In addition to the regular insiders 
and the irregular outsiders, the drollest people appear on the 
scene. Respectable old women of both sexes, who had 
never mounted the steps of the Temple of Mammon since 
the end of the Italian campaign, appear daily, and catch 
oold duly, under the peristyle of Barter and Exchange. 
“ Swells’’ drive up in broughams, leaving the conveyances 
out of sight, and give audience to unclean agents who run 
to meet them. Racing men lounge up the broad stairs, and, 
while talking of Fontainebleau, keep a keen eye on the main 
chance. Amateurs who “take an interest in politics” stroll 
in and get horribly excited over a hausse or a baisse of four 
sous. Your bootmaker, flush of money with your just paid 
account, goes over and invests; your washerwoman has a 
small venture ; and the concierge, whom you have sent on 
an errand, takes the opportunity of buying a few “ actions”? 
for the account. I wish it was all over. If they would begin 
fighting, things would find their own level, and society 
would be more at rest. 


Sunday, June 17. 


A truce for a moment to serious questions, and let 
us say, with the refreshed mute, ‘Now let us be jolly.” Ah! 
mutes remind me of a story—a story, no, & fact. Not many 
jonths ago & young lady of the “Hemisphere” found that 
she owed more money than she could pay. She was painfully 
affected by the idea of bankruptcy on the day of liquidation. 
She “shuddered,” as they say here, then took the fatal 
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plunge and died. All was ended. Over that misspent life 
—and I do not deny that there was a good deal spent beside 
—let us draw the veil of insolvency and swiftly-consequent 
death. It is too terrible. Cast your thoughts back but a 
few days. Who more glorious or more golden in that Wood 
of Boulogne? No one so happy, so glittering, so glorious ; 
her very chignon a matter of charity and beauty—charity 
which, if puffed up, was well paid or rather well owed, for it 
certainly did not begin or end at home—beauty, because 
now you really do not look your best if you have not on the 
hair of at least one family. And she died ; deeply regretted, 
especially by those to whom she was indebted for certain 
things which even the most regal require—diamonds, let 
us say, and coffee, and bouquets, and onions—for the soup, 
of course ; so she died, and in debt. Then came a procés- 
verbal—a serious discussion—in a word, a Coroner’s inquest 
without the Coroner, which, perhaps you will say, is rather 
like Blondin and the rope without Blondin; the verdict was 
“* Accidental Death,” with, I believe, “ extenuating circum- 
stances ;”’ and she was consigned to the tomb. You may 
read the epitaph at Pere la Chaise, and, if you like, may weep 
over the everlastings which are there constantly republishing 
their satire, “ Never forget!”’ And so, I say, she died and 
was buried. And then she took fresh apartments more 
glorious than the last. It was, indeed, a sort of upholstery 
“Resurgam,” with all the decorations. She who was re- 
stored to us soon appeared in a carriage—open—with two 
unequalled ponies. ‘So she is alive again?” said the cre- 
ditors, and applied at her door. ‘ What wants Monsieur ?” 
was the question. “Simply, and without deranging her, 
the small note of Madame.” “But Madame is dead!” says 
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Lady’s-maid in Waiting. “Impossible,” says Dun; “I 
saw her at the window.” “To the devil with your ‘impos- 
sible,’”’ cries the servant, “for there is the evidence of her 
death signed by the authorities ; and now I really must leave 
you, and order her carriage.” That carriage is not a hearse ; 
and the lady in question looked “nicely” yesterday. 


Sunday, June 24. 


Mr. Dion Boucicault had a great success here last 
night with ‘Jean la Poste— that is,as you know, ‘ Arrah- 
na-Pogue.’? The Emperor and Empress were present, and 
all Paris. Hot as it was, you could not get a seat, and I 
think the crowded house was delighted. The Emperor 
remained to the last, and even when the curtain had fallen 
he returned to applaud. The play, which you must know 
well, is admirably got up and acted, and the last scene is a 
“sensation” rare to Paris. If it could gratify the clever 
author to know that he made the Emperor laugh and the 
Empress weep, he might indulge in that pleasure. Antonine 
as Nora, and Alexandre—a wonderful Serjeant Blinder— 
mainly produced those effects. The reception given to the 
Emperor and Empress was quite exceptional. The play was 
stopped, and cheers and applause lasted for several minutes. 


Sunday, July 1. 


Vincennes is the Woolwich of France. You can fill 

up that outlme with half-drilled and raw recruits, guns 

littering in the sun, stiff sergeants, long-range targets, 

and a great many sentries. Let us rather pass on, however, 

and enter the forest gates; that isa change. The forest is 

as pretty as that of Windsor—leaving out the deer and the 
VOL. I. tr) 
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Castle—and not very unlike it. Pull up, and go “ adagio, 
adagio.” You glide through grove after grove, and avenue 
after avenue. You see those two pretty lodges? They are 
the Emperor’s lodges, surrounded with flowers and with 
gardens stretching down to the lake, where the wily carp 
winks at you with his wicked old eye, but declines to take 
the bait of the tempter, bait he never so wisely. Clusters 
of honeysuckle almost impede your way. Roses, mixed 
with lilies, are a fact, and not a phrase of Ovid’s. Then we 
wander round the lake, through the wood, over that rustic 
bridge, through that gate, and here we are at the “ Chalet de 
la Porte Jaune.” A fairer spot in which to eat his dinner no 
man need desire. As for the dinner, that is a detail; per- 
haps the less said about it the better. But we console our- 
selves, and drive home through the forest in the calm 
moonlight — digest our duck, forget our “ addition,” 
and determine to return. Paris itself is very pretty now. 
The Parc Monceaux is a perfect picture! So fine is the 
system of watering there, that even after a fortnight of 
weather which, though delightful, would not be a bad pre- 
paration for Cayenne, there is not a yellow leaf or a faded 
flower. The Pré Catalan—a delightful spot, when there is 
not a Sunday féte and a few thousands of endimanchés spec- 
tators—is charming. Children and nurses abound. 


Tuesday, July 3. 


I rarely moralise; but I have witnessed a scene 
which I think I shall never forget. A golden-haired 
daughter of Boulogne’s fair lake was driving in her open 
carriage, glorious in purple and fine linen—I use the phrase 
advisedly, as the colour was becoming to the lady and she 
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really wore it. The day was hot; the highway to pleasure 
was densely crowded; and our “coach” was proceeding 
part passu with the victoria—so we had to hear and see 
what I wish never to see or hear again. This beautiful 
creation of the milliner, this fairy riding in Binder’s fairest 
car, this “ high” if not “ grand” lady, who was that night 
to entertain Princes, was suddenly recognised by an old 
woman, dressed in the garb of poor working Paris and 
carrying a bundle. You know what that is—clean, neat, 
respectable; the sort of old woman that Louis Philippe 
used to get out of his carriage and kiss, ‘“‘ Working 
Paris ” is not short-sighted, whatever society may.be. She 
saw the fair one—admired, recognised, and would have em- 
braced her, but there was a gulf between them. They 
shook hands. One cried, the other looked as if she would 
have much liked to do so; but noblesse oblige, even if it be 
only the noblesse of the hour. They passed by; I heard a 
“ God bless you!” I thought I detected one sob, and saw 
a cloud flitting over that “repaired” face which made it 
almost beautiful. “What do you say to that episode in this 
wearisome day’s racing?” said I to Charley Heavyswell. 
Charley—the most hardened sinner in London—paused ; he 
had even let his cigar go out. “ Poor mother—poor child!” 
he said at last. Neither that “hardened sinner,” nor my- 
self, nor those with us, if they had seen it—only they were 
“swells” sitting in front, and were watching how the little 
bay leader pulled—would go again to a race on the chance 
; ‘of seeing such a return of the prodigal daughter. 


Thursday, July 5. 


I must tell you one splendid incident of the Empress 
02 
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Eugénie’s visit to Amiens. It seems that the cholera is 
really very bad there, and what is worse, a perfect panic 
had seized on the city. So yesterday the Empress thought 
she would go down and try to infuse a little moral courage 
into the people. Arrived in Amiens, she found authorities 
and all in alarm. She went straight to the hospital, and 
sat by the beds of the patients, encouraging both them and 
the attendants. Suddenly a priest rushed into the hospital 
—a very lily-livered priest—and gasped out, “Oh! Majesté, 
will you believe it? Two hours ago my vicar was breakfast- 
ing with me, and now he is dead.” Awful terror all around. 
“ That is very good,” said her Majesty calmly. “Good!” 
cried the frightened priest and people. “ Yes, very good,” 
replied the Empress ; “ for whenever the cholera becomes so 
violent as that, it always ceases.” Jam assured that the 
effect of this comforting statement, which it must have cost 
the Empress something to make, was extraordinary. There 
was at once a feeling that the worst was over. So much for 
sact and quickness. The Amiens doctors say that yester- 
day’s visit was a remedy for cholera far beyond any which 
they had in their pharmacopeia. This story has the ad- 
vantage over some others of being absolutely true. 


Saturday, July 7. 


Nothing could have proclaimed the moral power of 
France among the nations of the civilised world so loudly 
as the act of the Emperor of Austria, in placing, of his own 
free will and unconditionally, the province of Venetia in the 
hands of Napoleon III., and in accepting his Majesty’s 
mediation for the restoration of peace. This remarkable 
testimony rendered by Francis-Joseph to the Emperor of 
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the French, of his entire confidence in the equity and im- 
partiality of that Monarch, cannot be accounted undeserved, 
when we consider his untiring efforts in the cause of peace 
—efforts not so well known to the world at large, as to 
those who have an opportunity of noting all that takes 
place at the Tuileries. Venetia, then, is free! It is 
curious to follow the destinies of that lovely country since 
1797, when the flourishing republic of one thousand two 
hundred years became an Austrian province by the Treaty 
of Campo Formio. After the battle of Austerlitz in 1805, 
and the Treaty of Presburg in the following December, 
Venetia was taken from Austria and restored to Italy; but 
by the Treaty of Vienna in 1815 Austria again obtained 
possession of it, together with Lombardy. The victories of 
the French in the glorious campaign of 1859 enabled 
Napoleon III. to add Lombardy to the kingdom of Italy ; 
and now, by another victory still more glorious, because it 
is the victory of moral influence, the promise made by the 
heir of Napoleon I., that Italy should be “ free from the Alps 
to the Adriatic,” is fulfilled, without costing France one 
drop of blood, or any portion of that treasure which is so 
essential for the great objects of peace the Emperor has in 
view. That his Majesty has striven for this, and has all 
along firmly believed that he would accomplish his purpose, 
may be gathered from words which have been heard to fall 
from his lips during the present conflict. In a conversation 
with one of our most enlightened statesmen not many days 
ago, the Emperor said, “ The Palace of the Champ de Mars 
lis to be the Palace of Peace ; and it will be opened amid 
universal tranquillity.” In fact, from the very beginning of 
the struggle that has shaken Europe from one end to the other, 
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his Majesty has never ceased to express his conviction that 
peace would soon be restored; and now his hopes are 
on the point of being realised, for I do not think it is pre- 
mature to say that ere long the German difficulty will be 
settled. 
Tuesday, July 10. 

A most impudent attempt at robbery has been made 
at the hotel of the young Duc de Mouchy, in that Quartier 
Impérial, the Rue de l’Elysée. The Duke woke about two 
a.M., and noticed that the bed-room lamp was out. He got 
up, found the door open, and proceeded to the drawing- 
room, where he saw a man with a wax candle—taken from 
a lustre in the hall—who mildly said, “ Move, and I’ll shoot 
you.” Upon this hint the Duke immediately moved, and 
opening the window shouted to a lamp-lighter, or rather 
lamp-extinguisher—for day was dawning—to call the police. 
In the meantime the robber coolly walked off. He had 
only had time to take the pick of the objects of art out of 
the drawing-room cabinets ; the Duke’s inconvenient man- 
ner of waking, no doubt, prevented the enterprising fellow 
from getting the Duchess’s jewel casket and other trifles. 
Time was they used to talk about “coming like a thief in 
the night; but now he walks about your house as if he 
were at home, and lights himself to his iniquity and your 
loss with one of your own best four-to-the-pound wax 
candles. This is the second attempt made in twelve months 
to “effect a conveyance ” of the Mouchy jewels—a some- 
what suspicious circumstance. 

The Princess Metternich, once the light-hearted star of 
our fashionable circles, is in mourning for the calamities of 
her countrymen in the present struggle. 
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Tuesday, July 17. 


The receptions of the Empress and the Prince In- 
perial at Chalons, Bar-le-Duc, and Nancy were a wonderful 
series of welcomes. The clever woman who shares the 
throne of France has never before distinguished herself so 
much as now that she has taken to going about on these social 
missions. Old France was in the habit of watching Royal 
progresses ; and the Fourteenth Louis, ? progressing 1 
somewhere, marched down on a house along an avenue cut 
through his host’s best timber—there was timber in France 
in those days. But the present Royalties of France have 
“ changed all that,” and her Majesty now travels only on 
missions of mercy or general charity. The Empress at- 
tended the races at Nancy in spite of thunder, lightning, 
and of rain. Wherever her Majesty and the Prince Imperial 
appear there is a great popular demonstration ; and the fact 
that the Emperor is detained by important affairs, and 
therefore loses what must be a flattering proof of popularity, 
but adds to the enthusiasm. The young Prince has opened 
his first campaign in life, having danced his first quadrille 


with the Mayoress of Nancy. 
Tuesday, July 24. 


A small historical house has just been destroyed 
here by ‘the improvements making on the Trocadéro. It 
was only a cooper’s shop, but it did what few fortresses 
could—it resisted Napoleon the First. The shop stood at 
the corner of the plot of ground on which it was proposed 
to erect the Marble Palace for the King of Rome—which 
was a “ dream,” like some other “‘ marble halls ”? we wot of. 
It was estimated as worth some thousand francs. The Im- 
perial architect was told to buy it. The owner asked 
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10,000f. “Let it be given,” said the Emperor, and M. 
Fontaine went with the money. ‘No,’ said the cooper, 
“T have changed my mind; it is worth 40,000f.” Same 
reference and same reply. M. Fontaine returned with 
40,000f. in his pocket, but the cooper was obdurate; and 
had again changed his mind. “It is worth 50,000f, snd I 
won’t sell it for less.” “Then you may keep it,” said M. 
Fontaine ; andthe heirs, executors, or assigns of that greedy 
cooper kept it till last week, when M. Haussmann had it 
down. 
Sunday, August 12. 

We have a second Empress here—the Empress of 
Mexico—who is living quite quietly at the Grand Hotel. 
The Empress Eugénie visited her on Friday, and she her- 
self drives about in the Imperial carriages without escort, 
Her Majesty — who, be it said, is one of the cleverest 
women in Europe—is much changed in appearance since 
she used to walk about the bastions of Milan; but she still 
looks not only a queen, but a lady—to paraphrase the Irish 
gentleman’s compliment to George IV. It chanced to me 
to see her and her Archducal husband—a great gentle- 
man—enter Milan as “Governors.” I do not think I shall 
ever forget the scene. There was a great crowd in the 
Corso and round the Duomo. Suddenly the hymn, “God_ 
Save the Emperor! ” was given; then the crowd, all turn- 
ing their backs on Maximilian and the Archduchess, filed 
off, leaving the Imperial couple and a few strangers to 
enter the Duomo. The Archduke was very popular after- 
wards ; still the demonstration was the beginning of that 
end which is now really coming. 


wgpeaget 
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Tuesday, August 21. 

Although this is essentially the saison morte at 
Paris, there is no dearth of equipages in the Bois between 
five and six. Yesterday evening a couple of hundreds 
might have been counted by the side of the Lake. They 
comprised vehicles of all descriptions, however, from the 
modest fiacre a deux francs par hewre, with its occupants in 
blouses, to Major —’s aristocratic drag, with his four match- 
less thoroughbreds stepping proudly along, eliciting general 
admiration wherever they appear. The whole turn-out is, 
indeed, perfect of its kind, and, as French critics themselves 
admit, ne laisse rien a désirer. This evening the monotony 
of the scene along the borders of the lake was enlivened by 
a somewhat bizarre apparition. Suddenly looming in the 
distance, a gigantic white object was seen at the far end 
of the Avenue de l’Impératrice, towering over horsemen, 
barouches, phaetons, broughams, et 1d gewus omne. Every 
eye was turned upon the strange intruder; every mouth 
inquired who and what he was. Some said it was an Arab 
chief recently imported from Algeria, and taking an air- 
ing in burnous and tilbury. Others thought it might be 
the Emperor of China, the brother of the Sun and Moon; 
while one man confidently affirmed that the new-comer was 
the Shah of Persia., By-and-by the character of the 
mysterious visitant became apparent. He was neither more 
nor less than a gigantic Newfoundland dog, seated upon the 
near cushion of a tilbury driven by a man of diminutive 
stature, the top of whose hat was scarcely level with the 
brass-studded: collar of his companion. The dog, which 
was considerably larger than a yearling bull calf, looked 
complacently around, his crimson tongue peering out of 
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one corner of his mouth, and his bushy tail, pendent over 
the back rail of the gig, wagging majestically in token of 
its owner’s approval of the whole proceeding. The animal’s 
snow-white coat, which had evidently been carefully washed 
and brushed in preparation for this display, shone brilliantly 
in the evening sun, and the dog himself maintained his 
elevated position with the utmost dignity and composure. 
Landseer in his wildest dreams could never have imagined 
a more whimsically ludicrous position for the most privi- 
leged of his canine favourites. The French habitually 
have their emotions under control, but their self-restraint 
fairly gave way and they indulged in “ inextinguish- 
able laughter.” Having driven for some time in the 
Bois, the great animal gave a short, significant bark, 
which his driver appeared perfectly to comprehend ; for he 
immediately turned his horse’s head round, and quitted the 
scene where his appearance had caused such unprecedented 
hilarity. 
Thursday, October 10. 

As we are supposed to be in the very centre of that 
Valley of Peace to which the Persian prays the sun to con- 
duct him after death, we are, of course, on the principle of 
** 8 vis pacem, para bellum,” arming ourselves to the teeth 
with every last new thing in deadly weapons which the de- 
structive ingenuity of man can invent. I have handled the 
Prussian needle-gun, and think it as cumbrous a weapon 
as ever was given to a soldier. It is not only complicated, 
but old-fashioned, there being many improvements since 
this “ Nadel” idea was started. The Emperor, who knows 
several things, and is in the habit of studying what he does 
not know, lately remarked that the Prussian needle-gun 
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was by no manner of means the grand urm people in general 
believe, and that it was the breech-loading system, not that 
particular breech-loader, which turned what might have 
been a seven years’ into a seven days’ war. In pursuance 
of these views, his Majesty has been directing his attenti on 
to all manner of inventions and improvements, and is now 
trying the Chassepot rifle, which, however, is yet anything 
but perfect. Evidently he who has the best breech-loading 
weapon will win that next great European battle which will 
be fought, according to the pessimists, on the banks of the 
Rhine in about eighteen months, and according to the opti- 
mists in the course of the next generation—by which period, 
perhaps, the English War Office will have made up its mind 
whose system it likes best. 


Thursday, October 17. 


And now I am going to deliver a lecture on the 
“unbridled extravagance” of the day, like the late M. Dupin; 
only that distinguished individual attacked men and women, 
whereas I attack none but their pigmy representatives, 
dolls. The luxe effréné of these creatures of wax and paint, 
wool and sawdust, is truly startling. It is urged in miti- 
gation of the doll mania, that the rising generation is so 
blasée, so completely used up, that it is necessary to have a 
new “sensation” for its amusement and instruction. The 
normal doll, whose wax face it was such a pleasure to see 
perspiring itself away when placed on the hob by a mis- 
chievous brother, is quite gone out. Beautiful creations 
which said “ pa” and “ma,” and which, properly tortured 
by pulling their legs, winked both eyes at once and then 
came “eyes right” again, like a good right-hand man of a 
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light company—these wonderful inventions are quite things 
of a past age—they would not amuse a baby in long clothes 
now. Dress and equipage, carriages, cashmeres, and dia- 
monds, are the rocks on which the Lilliputians will split and 
go down to ruin. The Boulevard is quite a study, and 
points a moral and adorns a tale by holding, as it were, thé 
mirror up to this miniature nature. There are shops ex- 
clusively for the sale of dolls and their penates, dress, 
articles of the toilette-table, dressing-cases, crinolines and 
cages, bonnets and robes, and—in proportion—great chests 
to pack them in; cashmeres, jewels, carriages with powdered 
valets, splendidly furnished rooms. Then there is Doll 
Deauville, with its costumes, hats, and canes. Baden is 
diminished to the doll level. And lastly you have the high, 
the middle, and the eccentric, or Rue de Bréda, life of this 
city, all represented by dolls, who must spend on their dress 
and amusements more than they are worth. I repeat, to 
prevent mistakes, that I am still writing of Paris dolls. 
But there is a fearful moral to my history of Lilliput. How 
is it possible that the rising generation of France, accus- 
tomed from the cradle to see their doll nursed in the lap of 
luxury, can be anything but recklessly extravagant? I 
maintain that M. Pietri should interfere, and “ put down,” 
like another Sir Peter Laurie, these evil examples, which 
will send the higher classes of the next generation to the 
extreme verge of ruin, the middle classes to bankruptcy, 
and the lower classes to that “half world” which is never 
mentioned, but which is as well known to the whole world 
as the drive to the Bois de Boulogne. Evil examples, like 
evil communications, corrupt good manners ; and I am sure 
that 8 sumptuary law for dolls should at once be passed if 
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France wishes to see her daughters respectable and her 
sons solvent. 
Sunday, October 12. 

M. Thouvenel has succumbed to the troubles and 
anxieties of political life at a very early age. He is a great 
loss to the Emperor and to France. The death of another 
staunch Imperialist is but a sad welcome home to the Court, 
which arrives to-day at St. Cloud; but these blows are the 
lot of long livers—they come “ dit viventibus,” and must be 
borne. The last time I saw M. Thouvenel he looked in the 
fall flush of health, and I remember that somebody predicted 
to him a speedy return to office and many years of power. 
He turned away and shook his head; he knew that the 
germ of death was in his constitution. 

Driving down the Rue de la Paix the other day, I was 
surprised at seeing Madame Rattazzi enjoying the same 
amusement. It was generally believed that, in consequence 
of certain satirical novels which were clever, amusing, but 
not of the very best taste, the then Princess de Solms was 
exiled from France. If that edict ever went forth it is now 
repealed, and Madame la Princesse may be seen any day 
fulfilling to perfection the first duty of woman—which, ac- 
cording to some French philosopher, is étre jolie. 

People are very odd in this best of all possible worlds. 
I have lately discovered a character—he would like to be 
considered a bad character, but his evident respectability is 
sorely against him. He belongs to an institution here 
which we will call a “ circle,” and is so determined to be un 
Monsieur & bonnes fortunes, that he makes them for himself. 
Stopping lately at a detached honse at Rouletteville-sur- 
Miirg, he was observed to be lurking about at night, 
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wrapped in a cloak, and attracting general attention by the 
cautions which he gave to his friends. “If you chance to 
see me to-night, don’t see me. If I am not at the rooms, 
my dear, it will be because I am elsewhere;” and so on, 
and so on. Finally, he was seen climbing a ladder in order 
to enter a room of which he had the key, in which, in- 
deed, his faithful wife was sleeping, and for which he paid 
8f. a day and 1f.for service. He has now come back to 
Paris, and the waiter at the club brings to this “ fanfaron des 
vices qu'il wa pas” a card, saying “ A lady in a coupé awaits 
Monsieur.” Monsieur makes the man repeat the message 
twice, and then swaggers out of the room to meet again 
his faithful wife and the hired brougham. I admire that 
swaggerer and his imaginary intrigues; they are surely as 
worthy of admiration as those of the Prince de Z—, who 
neglects his lovely wife, with her natural golden locks, for 
Mdlle. de Mont-de-Piété, who has—thanks to art and money 
—even more golden locks, who smokes cigars, sings a la 
Therese, and otherwise lives up to her world. “She is 
charming,” says the Prince to a friend. “ And the Prin- 
cess?’’ asks the friend. ‘ My dear, the Princess is not a 
woman; she isa spider!” So the world goes on. 


Tuesday, October 30. 


To-day his Majesty and the Empress went to Vin- 
cennes to survey some model cottages which are bemg built 
there, after a design of the Emperor’s. His Majesty has 
built, in the Rue de Desmenil, at Vincennes, thirty houses, 
which in England would be called houses for workmen, but 
which here, in consequence of that horror of being classed 
which is felt by every section of society, we call more 
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politely “houses for small families.’ The cost of each 
house is £240, and the rent £12 a year. Each house con- 
tains nine rooms, in three stories, and there 1s moreover a 
cellar and coal cellars. I hear that they are true “ models.” 
The Emperor is to exhibit a model house at the Exhibition. 
There*is to be a regular display of lodgings for labourers, 
and indeed for mechanics generally. M. Conti, Ohef du 
Cabinet of his Majesty, is the chairman of the committee 
which is to watch over this interest; and among the com- 
mittee is a working man—a man of very high intelligence 
—who moved at the first meeting that the prayer of the 
working men should be heard; that prayer being to the 
effect that, flattered by the idea of the Emperor’s troubling 
his much-worked brain with labouring at designs for their 
good, they might be allowed to vie with him, and display 
their idea of model houses. This competition was at once 
accepted by M. Conti. “ But,” said the mover, in private 
to M. Conti, “we cannot work for want of money to get the 
first materials.’* ‘‘ You have only to ask the Emperor for 
it,’ was the reply. “ But we want 5000f. or 6000f.” 
“ All right,” said M. Conti; and I fancy they have carte 
blanche for all legitimate expense. I should mention two 
facts; one that the Emperor’s model houses at Vincennes 
are being built by an English contractor: the other, that 
certain working men who were sent by France to the 
English Exhibition of 1851 are on committees here for 
1867. 
Wednesday, October 31. 

In default of any news of interest, I may as well give 
you the official return of a day’s shooting at St. Cloud, which 
took place on Wednesday last. The Emperor killed 4 deer, 
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41 hares, 4 rabbits, 183 pheasants, 4 partridges, and 4 
pigeons; the Prince de la Moskowa, 34 hares, 3 rabbits, 
105 pheasants, 4 partridges; General Fleury, 34 hares, 6 
rabbits, 168 pheasants; General d’Erville, 24 hares, 4 
rabbits, 838 pheasants, 1 partridge; General Bourbaki, 28 
hares, 5 rabbits, 51 pheasants; Count Féroy, 1 deer, 24 
hares, 2 rabbits, 34 pheasants; Viscount Pajol, 2 deer, 15 
hares, 1 rabbit, 20 pheasants, 1 partridge; Dr. Corvisart, 
neglecting his patients, took the lives of 28 hares, 3 rabbits, 
46 pheasants ; and Baron de Bourgoing killed 1 deer, 29 
hares, 9 rabbits, 44 pheasants, and 1 partridge. Grand 
total, 1008 head. It would be impossible to exaggerate 
the beauty of the forest of St. Cloud as it looked on the day 
of this grande chasse. I have never seen autumnal tints so 
rich as they are in the woods near Paris this season. A 
perfect rainbow of colour meets your eye as it wanders over 
that beautiful view from the terrace of St. Cloud. Why 
people who can stay there want to go away I cannot conceive ; 
but, to be sure, I hear Compiégne is even prettier. 


Sunday, November 4. 

The progress of the works of the Great Exhibition is 
truly marvellous. The Palace of Industry, like Aladdin’s 
Palace, seems to “ grow in the night.” To be sure, there 
are 5,000 persons employed. One of the striking features 
of this Exhibition will be a chapel, which has been erected 
expressly to display stained glass, painted windows, and 
other works of high Church art. The decorators and painters 


are already in the building. 
: Monday, November 12. 


I went to-day to see a curious structure, erected to 
carry Out 8 curious enterprise. At the end of the Boulevard 
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du Temple, next to the Prince Eugéne Barracks, has arisen a 
new mass of building, looking rather like a supplementary 
barrack, and built in the form which gives a family likeness 
to all the great erections of Paris. Was it a hospital, a 
theatre, an exhibition? Nobody knew. I find it is the 
house of a company called“ Les Magasins Réunis.” The 
building is a sort of modern Palais Royal; you enter a court- 
yard which is to be a perpetually renovated garden, and see 
around a gallery of shops as in the palace which Philip of 
Orleans gave to the people—moyennant a good deal of rent 
—only in the new Palais there are three stories of shops, three 
galleries which are ogen in summer, and closed in winter, 
when the whole building is warmed with hot air; there 
are large rooms for exhibitions, cellars for stowage, and a 
second courtyard for packing; there are also “ lifts” for 
the lazy, and chairs for invalids. So much for the building. 
The object of the company is curious: it is to make your 
expenditure your future income! L’épargne par la dépense 
—saving by spending—is their motto. If you buy 100f 
worth of goods you have a note for that amount, to be 
repaid in sixty years, given you—a lottery for shares being 
drawn each year. It is not quite a novel idea, but it is 
a very clever one, I think, and one which will take here. 
The building will be opened before the Exhibition. 


Compiegne, Sunday, November 18. 


To-day I am about to break fresh ground, and 

| ask you to go out hunting with me in the forest of Com- 

pidgre. Yesterday was the first regular day of the season 

\ —the “Kirby Gate,” the “Lawn Meet,” of the Imperial 

 staghounds. But before inditing another line, I will ask the 
VOL. I. P 
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sporting reader to dismiss from his mind any preconceived 
ideas of hunting. The French, naturally, have not what 
seems our inheritance—the love of hunting something. A 
nice, damp, warm morning, with the country very deep and 
the fences very big, would perhaps scarcely convey the idea 
of intense enjoyment to the field which yesterday assembled 
at the crossways of Compiégne; but they do love a spectacle 
—so the pride, pomp, and circumstance of the chase are 
very dear to the rising generation of the France of the 
Second Empire. Therefore “‘ La Cloche” at Compiégne 
yesterday presented a mild edition of the “Bell” at 
Leicester on a hunting morning. When the special hunting 
train arrived from Paris, that praiseworthy hostel was alive 
with gentlemen in the uniform of the hunt, and their 
grooms; while the court, so pretty with its quaint tiers of 
balconies covered with creepers, was crowded with hacks 
and conveniences—I will not say carriages—in which the 
outer world intended to assist at the ceremony of the meet. 
In the coffee-room was a curious mixture. <A long table, 
with a table d’héte breakfast, was crowded with a strange 
medley of commis-voyageurs and hangers-on to the hangers-on 
of the Court. In one corner Major Fridolin ate his break- 
fast; in the next an English ex-M.P. prepared himself for 
the labours of the day; while in another sat a party of 
members of the hunt, glorious in raiment, and quite bring- 
ing to the mind’s eye the picture of the “Melton Break- 
fast.” Finer perhaps in their “ get-up” even than those 
famous members of the Old Club, I question if these gentle- 
men could make much of & fight if they wished to follow the 
former for twenty minutes. At twelve o’clock we mounted 
our hacks and proceeded to the “meet,” which was at a 
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carrefour or cross road, or rather cross rides, of the 
forest of Compiégne, about three miles from the palace. 
To arrive there you pass by the training-ground on which 
the great Gladiateur took his earliest gallops. The forest is 
now in the greatest possible beauty, and the lights and shades 
created by the fitful rays of a November sun were so as- 
tonishing, that I really believe I should have stopped to 
admire them even if I had been going to meet the hounds, 
and my servant had told me at starting, “You're a leetle 
late, Sir.’ The forest of Compiégne must have been made 
for spectacle hunting. Extending over a space of 36,000 
English acres, it is divided by vast main rides, and at fre- 
quent intervals you find large circular open spaces, from 
which radiate glades glorious to gallop up, along which 
the lady or the lazy hunter may view the chase from her or 
his carriage. The meet was a splendid sight. Imagine a 
large, clear, circular space in a splendid woodland, some- 
thing like those of Rockingham, Houghton, or Farming 
Woods, the centre kept clear, except for the privileged, by 
the inevitable gendarmes ; but around that magic space a 
crowd of ladies in carriages, men on horseback in all sorts of 
costume—lI particularly noticed one in black velvet, who was 
“managing ” a very Methusaleh of white ponies, with a 
scarlet bridle—officers and their aides-de-camp in full uni- 
form —I wonder what would be said if the garrison of 
Weedon, in parade order, turned out with the Pytchley— 
boys on donkeys, Chasseurs de Vincennes, a multitude of 
gamekeepers, and, if possible, more beggars. On entering 


| the centre circle, there was a sight to glad the eye of any 


sportsman from any country. And here I ,have one fault 


‘ tofind. The practice of coupling, or rather tying together, 


\ 
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hounds in bundles of eight or ten, which are then restrained 
by @ string held by aa valet des chiens & pied—a strange 
canine footman, who wears his stockings outside his gaiters 
—is an unsportsmanlike proceeding, and much vexes the 
orthodox eye; also the eight valets standing among the 
pack, each encircled by an enormous French horn, was ludi- 
crously like a musical concourse, and suggested the Brothers 
Distin. Indeed, cornu copia—plenty of horn—should be 
the motto of the Imperial hunt. Twenty couples of English 
foxhounds, got from the best kennels in England, and look- 
ing very fit, were literally straining the leash ; among them 
T recognised the familiar “O” (Oakley), and “P” (Pytch- 
ley), and was glad to see one of the latter leading the pack 
across the Compiégne road after they had been running an 
hour. From the hounds we naturally turned to the horses, 
which were grouped under the shelter of the trees. There 
were forty from the Imperial stables alone, and I think they 
could not have cost together less than £8000 or £10,000. 
There was one group of six, waiting to be ridden by Field- 
Marshals of France, which would have been cheap at £1000. 
And there were rows of hunters, upon any one of which 
any hunting man would have got, asked no questions, and 
opened no gates. As for their condition, I think it stamps 
Mr. Gamble as the best stable manager in Europe. Nor is 
this show condition only; they are highly tried. Yesterday 
the hounds ran for one hour and forty-five minutes, and 
military hands, slack reins, and rolling seats will tell in that 
time, yet when they went home all the horses looked fit to 
begin again. There are six mounted men and four on foot 
with the hounds, besides the lieutenant of the chase, Baron 
Lambert. They all carry horns. At oneo’clock the Prince | 
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Imperial cantered into the ring, and made a bow to the as- 
sembled magnates which did honour to his tutor. It was 
just the salute of the son of a M.F.H. when he is going to 
take his father’s duty for the day. He was riding a very 
clever Arab* pony, a present from a Sheikh, and was at- 
tended by his constant companion, young Conneau, and his 
tutor. The Prince is much grown, and seems stronger 
and “jollier.” Returning from the hunt we came suddenly 
on him in a bye-road; it had grown very cold, so the two 
boys had got out of the carriage, and were running races, 
singing, dancing, and cracking their hunting-whips with a 
noise and evident delight which must be proper for Princes 
as for other juveniles. The Prince, too, “rides hike aman.” 
‘‘ Just his father’s seat, you see,” was observed yesterday ; 
“and I believe he will go as well; and I myself saw Princo 
Louis Napoleon ‘stop a spring field’ with the Queen’s 
twice in one day.” I must add, the Prince wore the 
uniform of the hunt, which is even prettier for youngsters 
than for men. It is, you know, a cross between a highway- 
man of the last century, and Edgar of Ravenswood, before 
he goes into mourning and the “ sulla tomba” business of 
the last act of ‘Lucia:’ a green velvet frock, buckskins, 
Hessian boots, heavy spurs, a coutcau de chasse, and the 
whole surmounted by a three-cornered “ Fredemck the 
Great’? hat! Imagine about a hundred of these gorgeous 
costumes galloping about the finest woodland scenery, 
to the cry of a pack of foxhounds, and the perhaps 
excessive music of the echomg horn; at every turn 
a carriage full of “ fair women and brave men,” or a 
bevy of beauties on horseback, looking even more beau- 
tiful for their exercise; and you will have an idea 
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though faint, of the picturesque side of a day in the forests 
of France. But I must hark back to the carrefour, and cast 
off afresh on the line of the meet. With a cracking of 
whips, a jingling of bells, the Imperial procession arrived. 
Seven chars-i-banc, each drawn by four of those wonderful 
Percheron mares which seem capable of galloping all day 
with the heaviest carriage behind them, brought to the 
ground the Emperor, Empress, and their visitors. It was 
clear from their dress that neither Emperor nor Empress 
was going to ride; and indeed there was a Council to be 
held just as the idle guests would be “chasing the wild 
deer.” A great shout welcomed the Emperor, who got out 
of the chai-a-banc, followed by that dear old brown dog 
which never leaves him, and, smoking his cigar, strolled 
about talking to everybody. It was generally remarked 
that his Majesty never looked better, and so far as my very 
small experience and chance of knowing go, I should say I 
have never seen him look either more active or more 
amused. Then the fun began. The Princess Ghika gets 
out of the carriage and mounts her horse; such an animal! 
Long, low, grand action, and the colour, that dark chestnut 
which, as in the case of Ishmael and his son, the “ switcher’, 
is almost black in certain lights. The first thing the horse 
did was to stand up on his hind legs and perform little 
scenes in the circle, to the delight of the audience, and, as I 
think, not in the slightest to the alarm of the rider. I do 
not know which the public admired most—public taste is 
eccentric ; but really the Princess was so fitted to the horse, 
and the horse so worthy of its rider, that Iam sure all the 
“gallery” must have felt inclined to join in the recommend- 
ation of the Empress, who, after the chestnut had made an 
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awful plunge, said, “Princess, pray take the greatest care of 
yourself.” More diversion! An equerry falls off his horse 
before he gets on. He is carried ito the lodge. The Em- 
peror goes to visit him. There is little hurt, and less dirt, 
for he fell in a clean place. Then the Marshals get on their 
horses. M‘Mahon rode a bay, and if he was not satisfied 
with his mount he must be hard to please. Canrobert in 
mufti, and indeed all the chiefs of the French army, were 
present on wheels or in the saddle. Suddenly there was a 
fanfare which frightened all the horses out of their coats, 
a great baying of restrained hounds, more bells and whips, 
and so en avant for the “ attack ’”’—Anglicé, the “find ; ” 
after which the Emperor and Empress retired to business. 
The Prince, however, stuck to the hounds. The “ attack,” 
be it said, is not a “ find” as we understand it in England : 
for a species of “earth-stopper” starts at two a.M., and 
walks about till he stalks a deer; he spots the place, goes 
home, and tells the chef where he will find his “ quarry.” 
Then when the hour is come, and the fanfare sounds, they 
proceed to rouse the red deer from his lair; which they do, 
not with a great crash, as we like it, but with a couple of 
hounds. When this proceeding took place we all began to 
gallop; I do not think everybody quite knew why, but 
gallop we did. I was riding a six-year-old thoroughbred, 
innocent of hounds, which trembled like that aspen we have 
been invited to “ come and see quiver,”? but which was such 
a “goer”? as one seldom sees, and such a “stayer” as I 
have rarely ridden. As for her condition, I will only say 
that when my fifteen stone had persevered with her for an 
hour and forty-five minutes, she was ready to jump out of 
her skin the whole way home. Just as we turned a corner I 
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heard the cry of houndg. ‘Two valets immediately favoured 
us with # voluntary on he horn, and two hounds carried 
the scent over the iat fpesently there was a rush, and 
another “dog varlet”’ came with a lot of hounds, and 
loosed them on the track. Then there was some very 
pretty hunting, and the hounds crossed a wide open space 
with a crash which caused at least one Englishman to 
cheer them on. Now the field went mad, careering wildly 
along fine grass rides. General officers, with loose reins and 
frequent spurs, pursued the chase. A sportsman dressed in 
the severest school of Meltonian costume—Poole’s scarlet, 
we knew it a mile off—buckskins, brown tops, heavy spurs, 
and mounted on a piebald, created a great sensation. Ah, 
how the British heart warms to that scarlet! I was fortu- 
nate enough to come across the “second horses,” and see 
the Marshals of France, having “bucketed”’ one animal, 
get upon another, and proceed to “bucket” him. Itis not 
difficult. Many of the rides are longer than any two-year- 
old course. It was pleasant to see Mr. Jennings refreshing 
himself after the cares of the racing season with a little 
hunting. He was riding a Dutchman just out of training, 
and it was a treat to see them sail away down those glades, 
leaving the best half-bred horses in Europe, as it were, 
standing still. But hark to cry! There is a crash. We 
get up the steam again, and suddenly come on a group 
looking at a thicket, at which the pack is baying, to the 
tune of several horns. We have run into our stag. M. le 
Baron Lambert dismounts, all the valets dismount; one 
takes a miniature rifle and proceeds to load it, in order to 
kill the quarry; suddenly the hounds rush off, man with 
rifle rushes in, and finds himself téte-d-téte with a wild boar! 
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The hounds had divided, and the ;@§nh body had preferred 
the lesser animal, The rest of it Padick persevered, and at 
dark killed a fine buck. I shipig"mention that I think it 
was either a very bad scentinig’ day, or it is a cold-scenting 
country ; for the hounds never carried any head, and ran so 
mute that the British knowledge of hunting was quite 
thrown away. Still it was a glorious day, and the finish 


was yet more curious and striking. Two hours and a dinner 





are supposed to have elapsed between the acts. The cur- 
tain rises for the conclusion of this long performance over 
the Palace of Compiégne, a fine structure occupying three 
sides of a vast courtyard, the fourth being the ‘ Grande 
Grille,” iron palisades, and the great entrance gate. The 
The palace itself is as yet sombre without, but within all is 
revelry. Household, guests, and attendants, there are 
nearly 700 persons to sleep to-night under that roof, and 
they are at present banqueting in the great hall—not the 
little hall, decorated with the history of Don Quixote; that 
is reserved for small parties. The courtyard is now the 
centre of attraction. A line of soldiers, reaching from the 
iron gates to the entrance hall, keep a clear space about 
twenty yards wide in the centre; behind these sentries are 
arranged the general public, just allowed to enter. Sud- 
denly, thirty-two footmen, in full livery, advance and place 
themselves one between every pair of soldiers. Hach foot- 
man carries an enormous torch; two more are lighted at 
the door. A baying of hounds is heard. A “dog varlet’”’ 
appears, bearing before him the head and antlers, the skin 
and offal, of the stag which has died to-day. Then flourish 
forth the trumpets, the window of the great balcony over 
the door opens, the Emperor, Empress, Prince Imperial, 
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and their suite appear. All the other windows are tenanted, 
and the scene you gaze down upon is strange and weird. 
Like the phantom pack of which we read in German popular 
tales, the hounds rush on their prey: they are sent back. 
Again they attack and are repulsed, and then to a great 
fanfare they repeat the assault, the varlet drops the skin, 
runs away, and this third time it really is a case of “ worry, 
worry, worry.” Such is the curée by torchlight of which 
we have read so often, and in which our ancestors so de- 
lighted. It is no more like a “ kill in the open” than Pur- 
gatory is like Paradise; but it is a wonderful sight, and a 
fitting finish for the gorgeous spectacle of a day with the 
Emperor’s deerhounds. 


Paris, Wednesday, November 21. 


Last night, having dined at the Café Anglais, we 
thought we would go and sup—full of horrors. I will ask 
you to accompany me on my ghostly journey: Leaving the 
“ warm precincts of the cheerful ” café, we turned on to the 
now half-deserted Boulevard, the gas-lamps on either side 
only making obscurity more obscure. By the Rue de 
Choiseuil, past the Café du Helder, still crowded with fre- 
quent soldiers and sportsmen ; safely effecting the perilous 
passage of the Rue de la Paix; passing by on the other side 
the Grand Hétel, from which issues, even at that hour, the 
combined music of billiards andthe accentof our Transatlantic 
visitors—we reached the spot. Three knocks at the door of 
a quiet-looking house on the Boulevard des Capucines. The 
door turned silently on its hinges, and a figure appeared in 
the passage. ‘You are come then at last, Monsieur?” 
asks this watcher on the threshold. “Yes. Can we see 
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him?” ‘“Youcan.” By the fitful gleam of one candle— 
eight to the pound—we thread passages, blunder up and 
down stairs, knock involuntaries with our hat on doors, go 
down unwillingly on our knees. “This is the secret way,” 
says our leader; “the public enters not here.’ ‘Good 
thing for the public,” says one of the party, rubbing his 
bruised shins. “Are we near?” “Yes; there.” 
“Where?” “Here!” Through a low arched doorway 
we entered a cave. You will see the same thing under 
many English country houses, and may have watched the 
key of these vaults pass mysteriously from father to son 
with this whispered order, “Just go down, Tom, and get a 
couple of the yellow seal, and be sure you do not shake it!” 
We passed the door. What a spectacle met the eye! Over 
that porch should have been written, “‘ Let those who enter 
leave all hope behind.” <A vaulted roof, lighted by one 
feebly flickering lamp; in the corner a drawn sword like 
that lately carried by the Angel Gabriel—at a fancy ball in 
the Tuileries ; ‘before you a heap of death’s heads and cross- 
bones, like the studs and waistcoat buttons of the gallant 
youths of the 17th Lancers. ‘In the centre a table; on it a 
grinning human skull. We, naturally, like Hamlet the 
Dane, pause and reflect whose skull it might have been. 
But, horror of horrors! what ghastly vision now meets the 
eye? A head fresh hewed from a human trunk; nay, still 
instinct with life, as you can see by the eye rolling in a 


frenzy—not a “fine frenzy :” 


only a common frenzy—by 
the agonized expression of the features, and the gasping 
horror of the mouth! “Man! what is this?” we ask sternly. 
“Tt is, Sir, the decapité parlant—the Talking Head,” replies 


our conductor. ‘Speak him gently, good Sir, and he will 
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answer you.” Question put, “ How are you by this time?” 
Answer, in a hollow voice, a sort of voce di piede, “ Oh, I’m 
quite well!” “Are not you dull?” Answer, “No, I’m 
never dull.” ‘Lucky devil!” says our literal friend, 
“wish they would cut off my head and put me in a cellar.” 
“ Better leave your head on: if they put you in a cellar, 
you want your mouth,” remarks the witty member of party. 
“Tt speaks French,” remarks conductor. Then clever 
member of party comes out strong, “ Monsieur la Téte, ot 
donc est votre corps?”” Answer by head, evidently puzzled 
by the clever one’s French, “Mon corps est allé chez ma 
femme pour chercher mon cceur.’”’? Here the head got 
sleepy, so we retired ; but 
Revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras, 
that was labour and sorrow—yet we did it. Once more in 
the fresh air— Garcon, champagne and seltzer !’’—it took 
several doses to counteract the effects of this horrible Talk- 
ing Head. 
Wednesday, November 28. 

Letters I have just received from Vienna give but 
poor accounts of the Empress Charlotte; it is even said 
that absolute madness would be better, as more easy of 
cure, than the state of mental dejection into which she is 
now plunged from brooding over the difficult and dubious 
position of her husband. 

Wednesday, December 5. 

A great many guests were at Compiégne yesterday, 
and the “meet ” of the Imperial staghounds at the Pool of 
St. Peter was one of the most picturesque scenes which any 
sportsman can recall. The Pool is a small lake, on the 
anything but gloomy shore of which is erected a pavilion, 
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in which the Imperial sportsmen “sometimes luncheon 
take, and sometimes tea.” The woods which fringe it are 
simply lovely, and the ride from the palace to the meet is a 
panorama to those, at least, who love the tranquil scenery of 
a great woodland—the perfection of natural life—where a 
rabbit moving across is an incident, a cock-pheasant rising 
a sensation. Business, over which even Emperors have no 
control, prevented the Imperial hosts from being present— 
a Military Commission and a Cabinet Council! I do not 
think I would be an Emperor, and not go out hunting! 
The Prince Imperial, solus, did the honours of the hunt, 
which was attended by most of the “ serials.”? The Metter- 
nichs, Walewskis, la Valettes, etc. etc., are guests in the 
house, but the elements threatened them, and they were not 
out. Princess Ghika was, and her chestnut horse was as 
charming as the way it was managed. The deer was “on 
foot,” so there was no “attack,’’? but the whole lot of 
bunches of hounds were loosed on scent at once. They ran 
hard for ten minutes, then the scent failed, hounds got 
slack, and when they “ took” by the ‘‘ Old Windmill,” few 
remained to see. The Emperor, Empress, and a great 
company, were present at the curée. They shot the home 
coverts on Monday, and ten guns killed fourteen hundred 
head of game. 
Monday, December 10. 

Of the poor Empress Charlotte I have news which 
is authentic, and I am sure will be interesting to my 
readers. Her Majesty is very bad—her mind is gone, 
ind¥ed; but for hours she is perfectly sane and well, and 
the doctors by no means despair of a complete cure. Their 
remedy, however, is a total change of scene, an entirely 
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new household, places and persons that can bring back re- 
collections. These are to be tried, and Como has been 
suggested. 

The advancement of the Exhibition Palace is perfectly 
wonderful. I was there yesterday, and found it not only 
outwardly finished, but with a great deal of its interior 
works in a forward state. It never will be a handsome 
building, and those who come with the well-remembered 
images of 1851 and 1862 in their mind’s eye will be terribly 
disappointed. Utility, not beauty, is the end and aim of 
the great cluster of ovals in the Champ de Mars: neither 
will there be any great cowp-d’ «il at any of the ceremonies, 
for as you can only see the segments of a circle, you can 
never witness an imposing procession, nor can the eye catch 
more than a very limited portion of the beauties and wonders 
which will be exhibited. The Prince of Wales, who de- 
voted part of his one day in Paris to visiting the building, 
was much disappointed at its ugliness. Nevertheless, it 
will be a splendid spectacle, for the art, science, and 
mechanism of all the world are put in action to fill and 
adorn it. As to the exterior, it will be very curious. The 
garden is already turfed, and groves of trees are tempora- 
rily planted in corners, waiting till the decorative gar- 
deners find the right place for them. The erections in that 
garden are curious. It will look like a respectable chaos 
into which either a civilised epoch has lapsed, or out of 
which it is going to arise. There is a Catholic church, a 
mosque, a lighthouse, a photographic studio, a club, a tomb, 
a model dwelling-house, and an Imperial pavilion! Among 
other contributions from England, there will be some of our 
largest. and newest heavy artillery. These guns are of 
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enormous weight, and there was a question as to the easiest 
way of conveying them. The authorities of Woolwich sent 
over an officer and a practical workman—the head of the 
conveyance department. They came, and saw, and certainly 
the workman conquered. “How would you get them 
here ? ” asked the officer after they had visited the Palace. 
“Why, there’s a river, ain’t there? The French can get 
up it, and it is odd if we can’t go where the French can!” 
“ But you might have thought of the Seine at Woolwich,” 
says angry officer. “So I might, Captain,” says practical 
man, “but you see I had never been to Paris, and I thought 
I should like to get a peep at her! ” 


Sunday, December 16. 


Yesterday took place at La Sorbonne the translation 
and sepulture of Cardinal Richelieu. It is a little late, but 
these tardy arrivals at man’s “last home” have come into 
fashion during the present century, and now not only 
medizval churches but medieval corpses are restored. M. 
Perraud, Professor of Theology, pronounced a long oration 
over the few mortal remains of Armand John du Plessis 
Richelieu, who was originally buried in 1643, but is, I 
presume, finally “deposited ” in 1866. I do not know 
about Cardinals, but Bishops like their translations on this 
side of the grave. 

Monday, December 17. 

The Court arrived here from Compiégne to-day at 
half-past two. The arrival, when the Court has been some 
teks away, and is about to establish itself in the capital 
for the season, is a little spectacle. Before the station is 
ranged a troop of the Cent-Gardes, drawn up in line, facing 
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the great new street which leads to the Great Northern of 
France Station, which is also lined with soldiers. In the 
reserved space in front of the station are waiting some 
twenty carriages, of course the very neatest and best, drawn 
each by four horses of that stamp and in that condition 
which I have so frequently recorded; and two or three pri- 
vate carriages, belonging to persons who are entitled to the 
magic “ card from the police.” Within, the station is very 
select. The gangway is carpeted with indifferent red 
drugget, but the station itself is brilliant. There are 
drawn up in line the pioneers of the Imperial Guard and of the 
Zouaves, and in rear are their bands, which strike up the 
National Hymn as the train glides under the glass and iron 
building. A long line of porters leads up to the carriage. 
A few privileged persons—perhaps fifty in all—stand by 
the waiting-room door, through which the Court passes to 
its carriages. To-day the station was more than usually 
brilliant, for, besides the ordinary attendance, there were 
present all the heads of the Great Northern, ew officio ; also 
Marshals Baraguay d’Hilliers, Canrobert, and Guyon, late 
Commandant at Rome, each attended by A. D. C.s, and in 
the fullest of full dress. A whistle, a scream, some smoke, 
and a groan, and the train arrives ; a large carpet is cast 
before the carriage door, from which descend the Emperor, 
Empress, and Child‘of France; together they thread the 
expectant line, bowing to all, speaking to some, and cheered 
tremendously. Echo outside takes up that cheer, and it 
runs all down the Rue Lafayette long before the Emperor 
has left the waiting-room. The Emperor looked extremely 
well, and walked in a way which certainly flatly contradicts 
several reports which have been circulated about his health ; 
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so did the Empress, who, being dressed entirely in black 
velvet, looked as if she had stepped literally from out that 
“picture by Giorgione ” of which you have probably heard 
before. So did the Prince, who, got up in “ knicker- 
bockers” and a short cloak, resembled a cavalier of the 
time of the Restoration seen through the wrong end of an 
opera glass. After him came Miss Shaw, of whom everybody 
speaks in such terms that I can readily believe all that is 
said of her affection for the Prince, and of that of the 
Prince for her. Then M. Félix, who is an institution of the 
Empire, passed quietly by, nodding to many friends, and 
carrying little *bags labelled ‘‘ Cabinet de l’Empereur.” 
Then the Emperor drove off—amid many more and louder 
cheers—to the Tuileries; and so was inaugurated the 
season of Paris for 1867. 

I saw on Saturday a very striking procession. It was 
my luck to see the remaining illustrations of a race who 
lived at the same time with the heroes and fashionables 
whom Captain Gronow had photographed for us, and who 
fought like gallant soldiers. Forty-three “ Invalides,” in 
their respective full uniforms, and decorated with that 
bronze medal of St. Helena which was so long delayed that 
it gave the bearers the rather bitter nickname of the décorés 
des contremarques de Pere la Chaise, were marching to mass 
over the Place de la Concorde—which has been Place de la 
Révolution, Place Louis Seize, and which is now the most 
dangerous crossing in Paris—to celebrate the restoration to 
4 rance of ‘that which was mortal” of her greatest soldier. 

t was, indeed, putting back the clock and re-turning the 
pages of history to see these veterans marching to the dear 
duty to which they were so willingly “told off.’ Small by 
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degrees and wonderfully less become the ranks of these 
men, who made most of the history of Europe from ’93 to 
715, There they were to-day, however, looking like military 
ghosts. The quaint dresses! That old cocked hat—the 
white gaiters—the long greatcoat, suggesting Moscow ; 
the gorgeous, if now antiquated, costume of the “ bravest 
of the brave;” then there was a doctor so old that he 
might have healed anybody at any period; and the very 
smallest Hussar who has ever met my eye, in that well- 
known uniform in which the best light cavalry officer of the 
army, Murat, is so familiar to us all. It was a stmking 
procession; and as the veterans defiled past where we were 
standing, several English as well as French uncovered. 
Napoleonism is a very tenacious disease; and the mere 
memory of the great soldier—Le Petit Caporal—still moves 
the heart of France. 
Sunday, January 6, 1867. 

I find the feeling against the army reorganisation 
very much softened by lapse of time, as I expected would 
be the case ; and you will see that, with some modifications 
as to forced service, the Bill will pass the Chamber, after 
much talking, perhaps, but with no serious opposition. It 
is a curious comment on much that has been written on thi 
subject on both sides of the Channel, that a friend, arrived 
yesterday from a long tour in the French provinces, told 
me that neither in town nor village, in society nor when 
wandering in search of information, amusement, or sport, 
had he heard the subject mentioned; and when he intro- 
duced it he perceived that the plan created no alarm. 

With the new year the Great Exhibition is on every one’s 
lips, and people connected with it are already beginning to 
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arrive. We are, I am told, to have the Japanese Commis- 
sion here this or next week, which will be a great event for 
the jldneurs of the Boulevards. Mr. Wyld and Mr. Owen 
are expected to take possession of the English Hétel next 
week. The works advance with wonderful rapidity, and 
are frequently visited by the Emperor. A club which is 
being formed in the garden of the Exhibition will be very 
useful as a poste restante, as well as in the evening, when 
every restaurant will be crowded from the doorway to the 
topmost cabinet. The external decorations will be ready 
for the spring, as soon as that season likes to dawn. At 
present we are well in winter. On Friday a tremendous 
frost succeeded toa black bitter day; yesterday it looked 
all over like skating, and there was quite a rush to buy 
skates and go off to the Bois. Perhaps the Bois never 
looked more lovely. The sun shone brightly, and the 
whole wood—every tree of which, covered with snow, 
looked like a great plume of feathers—glittered in its rays ; 
the little cascades had been frozen as they fell, and hung 
petrified like stalactites ; the grass was slightly powdered 
with snow, like the head of Madame de B— at a bal 
costumé. Swarms of people in carriages and on horseback 
were hurrying to the “ Lac de St. James,” but, alas! they 
were all disappointed. When they got there the ice would 
not bear. But I believe to-day will sec them at work. 
There was an amusing scene at the Skating Club in the 
afternoon. Several eager “swells” arrived at two o’clock. 

ere were Prince Murat, M. Narischine—reminded, I 
should think, of home, for the cold was Russian—Baron 
Goltz, also looking quite at home in the cold; and several 
ladies, wonderful combinations of fur. Ali hurried to the 
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anything but gloomy shore; but the water declined to re- 
ceive them—it had not yet put on coats of ice enough. 
Presently drove up a very quiet brougham, from which 
emerged a lady and gentleman, who entered the club and 
went direct to the ice. The gentleman tested the ice with 
his stick, and finally got on it, evidently much interested. 
The lady stood by, and looked quite sorry when the verdict 
was “ Won’t bear.” They were the Emperor and Empress, 
who were evidently very keen and eager to begin. The 
Empress and his Majesty talked to the few members pre- 
sent, and then left. 
Monday, January 7. 

It chanced that—called-to England by urgent private 
affairs —I was a witness of the terribly disgraceful 
state of the streets of London during the snow-storm of 
Wednesday and Thursday. I have even now a painful 
recollection of wading to the station—in one hand a port- 
manteau, in the other a carpet-bag; under either arm a 
stick and umbrella; ice mixed with dirt up to the ankles, 
and more born-of-frost blackguards hustling me than it 
ever was my lot to see in one day. Twelve hours elapse, 
and the scene changes. I am driving down from the 
station through streets a few hours before deeply covered 
with snow ; but that nuisance has disappeared as completely 
as the swallows of last October, or the rose of last June; in 
its place scattered gravel; the pavement swept clean, and 
“circulation restored.” It is the same throughout the 
whole city, and on Saturday there was not a bit of “bad 
going” between the Rue de Rivoli and the Bois de 
Boulogne. Well may Londoners exclaim, “Oh! for one 
hour of brave old Dandolo ”—Dandolo of course being used 
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‘as a synonym for Baron Haussmann, Senator of the Empire, 
and the very best civic functionary in Europe. I spoke of 
coming to Paris from London. When I can testify well of 
any public institution I always do so, and I have great 
pleasure in recording the fact, that the Great Northern 
Railway of France is the. most careful and economical 
railway in the world; not only does it travel slowly where 
there is snow, but also where there is not. The names of 
the stations are so confidentially communicated, that 
nobody is tempted to get out, by which means many acci- 
dents are prevented. As to space, there is not an inch 
wasted. Hight people to eight places, and each of the 
eight passengers may bring in any luggage less than a 
lady’s dress-box. There is communication between the car- 
riages, consisting of a little window, against which a bell- 
handle taps all mght like a perpetual woodpecker, and 
keeps not only the guards but the passengers on the 
qui vive. As for warming the carriages, I can only say 
that on the coldest night I have ever felt, a first-class 
carriage which I shared with seven slumbering—I may add, 
snoring—Germans was as hot as the Black Hole! I con- 
gratulate the shareholders, and the passengers on having 
performed their journey. Even arrived in Paris, I find 
that there are things to praise. Moderation in an hotel is 
an excellent virtue, just as it is in a statesman or in “a 
party advancing a small loan.” We are getting near 
Exhibition time now, and of course must be prepared to 
pay ; so I do not think the following prices of the institu- 
tion in question exorbitant: Lady and lady’s-maid sleep 
and breakfast—ladies and especially ladies’-maids are, we 
know, troublesome, ringing the bell and taking other 
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liberties—and all things considered, I call 15f. for firing for 
one night, 40f. for beds for one night, and 6f. 50c. for 
candles for one evening, rather moderate than otherwise. 
Any one agreeing in this view can depend on these prices, 
as they, with other trifles, were paid on Thursday last. 
Such lights should not be allowed to remain under a 
bushel, as they are truly beacons for ladies about to travel 
alone. But, laying apart grumbling for the time, we will 
now, if you please, stroll up the Boulevards, fringed for the 
season with those wonderful lines of wooden hovels—just 
like those wherein “ navvies” live when they are making a 
railway—in which everything is sold, for prices varying 
from a sow upwards. You know that this is the market for 
the étrennes of the working classes, every member of which 
gives something to everybody else, receiving from every- 
body else something in his turn. I cannot say that the 
stalls add to the pleasure of a walk on the Boulevards, but 
their construction and patronage prove a kindly spirit 
existing in those classes, and are therefore good to see. A 
great amateur (etat. five) of cheap toys—especially dolls— 
who of course has had experience, pronounced that there 
was “nothing new.” Perhaps he is right; but I confess I 
saw a wizard in costume conducting a sow puppet-show, and 
a doll worked by strings nursing her little doll, which 
seemed to me to be true works of art. The weather has been 
dead against the market as yet, and dolls have not com- 
manded a fair figure. Talking of étrennes, an Italian servant 
on opening the window on the 2nd of January, when the 
snow was falling in heavy flakes, exclaimed : “ Ecco, Signora 
mia, le strenne che da al mondo Iddio??— Look, my lady, at 
God’s New Year's gift to earth!” 
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Tuesday, January 8, 

On Sunday we were—at least, those who liked it— 
revelling in the delights of intense frost and the coming 
joys of skating. To put on a costume with boots and a fine 
fur cap, and push the-sledge of the lady of your affections— 
also in fur and velvet—is, you see, a feature in the life of 
Paris. But almost before the ink of my letter was dry, 
thaw had set in. Now a thaw is the one thing worse than 
a frost. To rise in the morning and hear the ice rattle as 
the water is poured into the inevitable bath, to make up 
your mind, plunge in, working only half time, and then on 
rising like a frozen Aphrodite—Aphrodite bien frappée—to 
find that your towels are stiff enough to stand by themselves 
if you dismounted them from their accustomed horse ; to try 
to dress with frozen fingers, to shiver over your breakfast, 
to go out and fall down the doorsteps; all these are un- 
pleasant consequences of too many degrees below zero: but 
really I do not know whether a cold thaw has not equal 
horrors. Of course, “duce Haussmann,” things are very 
different here from what they are with you. Snow dis. 
appears, and dirt is only annoying, not dangerous; still, 
plashing over asphalte has its inconveniences, and we are 
all praying for a speedy return to the “ Primavera, gioventt 
dell?’ anno !”’ and an escape from the pains and penalties of 
frost and snow. I should not wonder if the frost takes up 
again, and then even Haussmann cannot save us. The roads 
will be as good for skating as the exclusive waters of the 
Cercle des Patineurs. I do not think they understand 
“roughing” horses here; still the animals keep on their 
legs wonderfully. I have seen but few falls, yet some of 
the street conveyances are drawn by horses which, if they 
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know anything of a future state, must feel that they are 
fast approaching their final goal, a “ hippic dinner.” 
To be sure, our streets are not such fathomless pits or such 
polished slides as yours in London. The last fashion here 
is to drive one horse with two pairs of reins. You see, for 
instance, a brougham driven by a man with a high oilskin 
hat, round his throat a cache-nez, the ends of worsted 
floating bravely in the breeze, his manly form clad in a 
greatcoat made for his predecessor in office, who was taller 
and bigger; he has a horse which requires the application 
of whipcord, and he has his hands filled with two pairs of 
reins. It is droll to see, but, I should say, perilous to ride 
behind. A groom went to his master last week, and said, 
“Sir, we must have another pair of reins!’’? “Why, 
Charles?” asks his master. ‘ Everybody has them, sir.” 
“ And so will we, Charles,” replied the master, “when you 
get four hands or I four horses.” The rule in Paris, how- 
ever, is to put as much leather as possible on your horse. 
In wet weather the carriage horses go out in coats of mail 
made of leather, and remind one of the old tournament of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, rather than of the present meet at 
Ashby pastures. 

The news of the day is the death of the Marquis de la 
Rochejaquelem, nephew'of the hero of La Vendée—a man 
distinguished for many good qualities, and among others for 
the tact with which he, though a great Legitimist, perceived 
that, after the 2nd of December, the Second Empire was 
inevitable. He was in his sixty-third year. 


Wednesday, January 9. 
The Japanese mission has arrived. It seems to 
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consist of nine individuals, somewhat plainer than Chinese. 
Their Excellencies were at the Prussian Embassy to-day. 
They appear to me to carry as many arms in their carriages 
as our great-grandfathers used to display in the yellow post- 
chaises in which they were wont to try the perilous passage 
of Hounslow Heath. It is the fashion to say that these 
farthest Easterns look “intelligent.” I dare say they are 
80, but they disguise the fact wonderfully. They are going 
to London and Belgium, but return to Paris for the Exposi- 
tion. Of course they will return for the Exposition. Who 
will not? If the Parisians do not overdo the prices, they 
will have a wonderful season. 

Trials of breech-loaders are still daily going on at 
Vincennes; and General Lebceuf must hate the very sight 
of an Englishman or an American approaching him with 
“a letter and the very best breech-loader in the world.” 
That, however, has not been discovered yet. There are 
spots in the sun—there are also faults in Chassepét, Snider, 
and Remington. 

Thursday, Junuary 10. 

I learn with respectful astonishment that at a dinner 
here this week “the principal dishes were shark, horse, 
dog, and rat.’”’? I really do think the old fashion was 
better: oysters, let us say, a clear soup, some cutlets, and a 
woodcock, or even turtle and fine linen. Dog, we know, 
won’t eat dog if he can help it; and is your servant one, 
to do such a thing? Shark, we know, will eat us when he 
can, so perhaps serving him up with sharp sauce may be 

lionly retributive justice; but for my part I would rather 
“ open the door and let him go free.” Iremember that a 
man at Knightsbridge, long ago, ate a live rat for a 
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sovereign, but except poor Billy —, who expressed his 
opinion that “he was a practical man who could pick up a 
living anywhere,” nobody thought he had distinguished 
himself. By the bye, frogs are out of fashion; snails are 
in! Ten thousand escargots are consumed every day in 
Paris, and box after box of them grins a ghastly grin at you 
from the restaurant windows. 


Sunday, January 13. 


The weather has varied so often that the barometer 
has given it up; and the wind has been so changeable that 
the weathercocks have struck work and now decline to 
move from due east. Once more our thoughts are of 
paying up our club subscriptions, looking pleasant, and 
gliding over water frappée, mais bien frappée, by the fitful 
light of midnight torches. Let us trust that the Imperial 
Majesty of France may not long be kept from a favourite 
amusement, but may go skating, and like it. To me, as to 
many others, frost is detestable; the little intellect one hag 
gets frozen, and one’s ideas drop out one by one, just as 
the over-iced champagne dribbled out last night when we 
supped with the Duc de X., the Prince des Petits-pois, and 
Mdlles. Nicotine and Chloroformine—highly respectable— 
after the ball which M. Strauss was kind enough to give us 
at the Great Opera House of Paris. A curious scene, by 
the way ; I will describe it to-morrow. 


Monday, January 14. 
And now let me tell you about that bal masqué of 
Saturday. I begin by saying that the authorities have 
given carte blanche to all the theatres to give as many mas- 
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querades as they please. M. Perrin tried it on Tuesday at 
the Italiens, but the first attempt was not a great success. 
Regularly every year I vow I will never go to another dal 
masqué, and as regularly every year I go to at least two. I 
always put the blame on friends who arrive from a distance, 
and screen my impropriety behind duty to my neighbour. 
So at two a.m. on Sunday morning two cavaliers might 
have been seen issuing from the Cdfé Riche, “on pleasure 
bent,”’ and having, I hope, a “ frugal mind ”—at any rate they 
had had a frugal meal, a dozen of oysters, and just one bottle 
of Roederer, carte blanche. Then the cavaliers entered the 
“halls of dazzling light” where Strauss holds his midnight 
—midnight! nay, to-morrow morning—revelries. It was 
the old scene, with scarcely new dresses and decorations. 
The first character we met was that impossible Neapolitan 
Flower-girl who never was at Naples, nor even at Pompeii. 
Then we welcomed the inevitable Clown, and saw that the 
Devil is not so black as he is painted, being indeed rather 
a gay and gaudy Devil, with gold and red to relieve his 
inky garb. Tlove that Devil and his tail. There was the 
same smell of hot india-rubber in the foyer, and the same 
crowd of masquers and mummers. Very different is this 
scene in real life from what it appears on paper, when drawn, 
let us say, by Eugéne Sue. Did you ever read ‘La Bonne 
Aventure?’ No! Thendoso. It was in this very foyer 
that Diane de Beaupertuis had her interview with Anatole 
Ducormier, which caused so much mischief. Well, if any 
Diane de Beanpertuis was present yesterday morning, she 
\ kept herself closely masked. There were a few English 
and a good sprinkling of Americans, Russians of course, 
some extracts from the clubs, a few, very few, suspiciously 
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quiet dominos, and the usual riot in the pit. Fancy danc- 
ing every dance with can-can accompaniment, from twelve 
till four, for a franc and a half and your supper! There 
was some grotesque dancing, but nothing which attracted 
a great circle, or even the attention of the police. I think 
it was with a feeling of thankfulness at having “done” 
our bal masqué that the friend from afar and my self-sacri- 
ficing self strolled home through the motley scene which is 
open to the public on the Boulevards every Sunday morn- 
ing during the Carnival from four to seven o’clock. 

France has just lost two illustrious sons—M. Ingrés, the 
painter, and M. Cousin, the Academician. M.Ingrés, who 
had entered upon his eighty-sixth year in September last, 
was in excellent health until a few days ago, when he was 
seized with a violent cold, which proved fatal on Monday 
night. The deceased painter was the pupil of David, whose 
manner, however, he abandoned at an early period of his 
career. His artistic successes began with the century, the 
first prize of the Académie des Beaux Arts having been 
adjudged to him in 1800, before he had completed his 
nineteenth year, and the second prize in 1801. Since that 
period, almost to the close of his life, his labours have been 
uninterrupted. Made a Commander of the Legion of 
Honour in 1845, he was promoted to the rank of Grand 
Officer in 1855, and last year he was elevated to the dignity 
of Senator. M. Victor Cousin, who has filled so distin- 
guished a place in the annals of French literature and 
philosophy since 1815, had for some time been in failing 
health. He died a day or two ago, at Cannes, in his seventy- 
fifth year. He has left his library, valued at £8000, to the 
Sorbonne. Marguérite Georges Weymer—“ Mdlle. Georges” 
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—too, is dead. She was one of the ornaments of the stage 
during the Consulate and First Empire, having made her 
début at the Comédie Frangaise as Dido in 1802. She 
played before the Emperors of France and Russia in 1808 ; 
visited Saxony and Russia; returned to Paris and studied 
under Talma; had great success in Jeanne d’Arc at the 
Odéon, and then went to the Porte St. Martin. Médlle. 
Weymer was born at Amiens in 1786. 


Wednesday, January 16. 


When the French garrison left Rome, the club in 
the Piazza di Venezia was broken up for want of members, 
and there was a balance of about £80 in the messman’s 
hands, and a library in the house. The latter has been 
given to the Camp of Chalons, the money to the sufferers 
by the inundations. These were the last acts of the French 
army in Rome. 

The ball at the Tuileries last night was, as usual, a 
splendid spectacle. The only fault was, that it was too 
splendid, and would occupy a week if one had to see every- 
body and examine everything. There were the same 
splendid rooms lighted @ giorno with countless lamps, and 
decked with the most gorgeous flowers: the same dense 
crowd of women dressed « outrance, as women will dress 
now, and men splendid in every conceivable uniform, from 
that of an Austrian Hussar down to the hideous tunic of 
the British Liner ; diplomatists in the strictest of costumes ; 
chamberlains glorious in scarlet and gold, ladies who looked 
as if they had stepped from picture-frames bearing date— 
the frames, not the ladies— 1805; American girls very 
pretty, and English girls much prettier but very few in 
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number ; then there were several Cardinals, Bishops, dea- 
cons, the Ecole de St. Cyr, and some National Guards. 
Good music pervaded the atmosphere, and when, to the 
‘Belle Héléne,’ some twenty couples waltzed before the 
Emperor and Empress in the splendid Throne-room, the 
effect was very striking. The Emperor, who had been 
skating all day, looked very well ; the Empress, who was very 
simply dressed in white trimmed with white roses and fvy, 
reminded one of the Empress of twelve years ago. The 
Imperial pair walked round the rooms at twelve o’clock ; 
then there was supper, and quiet people went home—to 
the great joy of their servants, who, although there were 
large bonfires burning in the courtyard, must have found 
waiting but cold comfort. 
Tuesday, January 22. 

Certain classes of French people, especially those 
connected in any way with the Bourse of Paris, are terribly 
hard to please, and seem to delight in picking holes in 
every measure introduced by the Imperial Government—as 
they would do by any other Government which might exist 
in its stead. Knowing this, nobody is astonished to-day to 
find a section of the public which affects to think that the 
modifications in the domestic policy of the Empire which 
have been announced were words rather than facts; that 
really the Emperor is retrograding, not advancing; that 
there will be no liberty of discussion or of public meeting ; 
that the doing away with the Address will practically 
“burke ” the Chamber ; and, in a word, that all is for the 
worst in this worst of possible worlds. I think the state- 
ment of the ‘ Moniteur’ a crushing reply to such twaddling 
complaints; and I know for certain that the Government, 
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backed by the Chamber, is resolved to admit the right 
of “interpellation”’ on any subject not evidently frivolous 
" or vexatious. Thinking and unprejudiced men agree that 
—true to his policy of never giving anything ill it is 
required, and then just at a fitting time, and only what is 
necessary—the Emperor has made another great liberal 
advance. As “for crowning the edifice,” that has grown into 
a set phrase. Does any one believe that the Emperor will 
ever cease adding to that edifice while he sees improvement 
possible? It is only a Bourbon who delights “ stare super 
antiquas vias.’ The Emperor certainly deserves—I cannot 
add that he gets—a fair judgment of his policy.. People 
may differ as to that policy; but poll France throughout, 
and I do not think that you will find a Frenchman who does 
not believe that the life of Napoleon III. is devoted to the 
improvement of France. 
The great event of the week in the theatrical world 
will be the first appearance on any stage of one of our 
,social celebrities. Mdlle. Cora Pearl will on Friday, at the 
Bou ffes, assume the part of Cupid, in Offenbach’s ‘ Orpheus 
and Kurydice.’ Al the house is already let, and, “flammis 
armatus et arcu,” the God of Love is ready for the fray. I 
have not learned who is the maker of the costume, but I 
know it is very pretty, and fits like one’s skin. 


Wednesday, January 23. 


On the 23 Ventdse, An 8, a decree of the First 
{Yonsul excused from military service nineteen young men, 
painters, sculptors, musicians, etc. ; and on the 19 Brumaire, 
An 9, Bonaparte issued the following order of the day : 


Citizens Granger, Vallot, Ingrés, Rebaut, and Goddard, who have 
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gained the first prizes in painting, sculpture, and architecture, and the 
citizens Crépin and Misbach, who have obtained several prizes in the 
schools of painting, and to whom the professors have given honourable 
certificates, are authorised to remain at home till further orders. 


M. Ingrés, Senator and painter,who has just died, was the 
last survivor of the little phalanx of artistic talent which 
called forth those decrees. 

The last novelty which ye have been promised for the 
‘Exhibition is the construction by the Chinese of floating 
islands, which are to navigate the Seine. I think the 
spectacle of a cottage and lawn—“ a cottage of gentility ?— 
with flower and kitchen garden, sails, a rudder, and 
anchor, will suit the French taste to a “ T—;”? I might almost 
have said a tea. I wonder if the island will be of the old 
‘willow pattern,” and if the curious Chinese fable thus 
literally illustrated with plates will be explained in real life. 
I shall be disappointed if there is not a blue angular bridge, 
with the three birds hovering above it. One of the beauties 
of the Exhibition will be a colossal bronze statue of the late 
Duc de Morny, which is intended for Deauville, where it 
will be installed after the season here is over. It is the 
work of M. Iselin, who hag exhibited several groups, busts, 
etc., in the Exhibitions of Paris and London; and if the 
great work is as faithful as a small bust, then Deauville will 


have a fine statue. 
Thursday, January 24. 


The calm has come after the storm. It is curious 
how soon the raging sea of public opinion subsides in 
France ; there is a great upheaving for twenty-four hours 
after any political event occurs, and then as suddenly all is 
placid again. ‘ We must wait and see the working of these 
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new measures,” 1s now the cry ; so the public turns round 
and talks calmly of other subjects—of the weather, of 
the Exhibition, of the coming Cupid—and leaves Imperial 
policy to take care of itself. It may be hard in England to 
believe this, yet it is the fact; and the statement of a friend 
of mine, “that no sensation, political or otherwise, could last 
here more than three days,” is confirmed every time there is 
an important event. But thenel believe that at the Tuile- 
ries they think a good deal of these things—perhaps be- 
cause they know that they have to think for the whole 
nation. Councils are held daily, and I am informed on 
good authority that the new Ministry is hardly considered 
as permanently organised: hence the delay in fixing the day 
for the opening of the Chamber. The Emperor naturally 
would not wish to address his faithful Senators and Depu- 
ties, and send them at the beginning of the Session to meet 
a transition Ministry. 
Sunday; January 27. 
There was a great ball at the Hotel de Ville on 
Thursday, when some thousand ladies and two thousand 
men partook of the hospitality of M. and Madame Haus- 
mann. ‘These balls are such splendid spectacles that they 
really repay you for going into a crowd, and that is saying 
not a little. The great event of the evening was the dress 
of Madame Rimsky-Korsakow, the train of which took up 
standing room for about ten men. The daughter of Bogos 
Bey was much admired. All the officials were present, half 
; the Senate and Deputies; and Strauss made the music. If 
out of those elements the reader cannot construct a good 
ball, he or she must be somewhat devoid of imagination. 
Private balls are plentiful. We were at one—Rue d’Am- 
VOL. I. R 
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sterdam—on Friday, which was charming ; all beauty, light, 
flowers, and music. But, alas! the fashion for very late 
suppers—and now such suppers !—and the endless “ cotil- 
lon,” make the idea of “We won’t go home till morning, 
till daylight doth appear,” not poetry, but hard fact, as you 
will find when the inevitable Jean comes knocking at the 
door and “ murdering sleep.” 

We have had that sensation performance which I shadowed 
forth a few days ago. In ancient times, as you know, there 
were rites sacred to Venus—Alma Venus, the loved of Gods 
and men. Last night we had a new rite, sacred to the son 
of that goddess—to Cupid, who, by the way, closely 
resembled his mother Venus; Venus Victrix, the Venus of 
Paris, the Aphrodite of the Lake of Boulogne! Athenzus, 
citing, I think, the ‘Phedrus’ of Alexis, tells us that “it 
is impossible to represent Cupid to the senses.” Athenseus 
or Alexis is an ass! Why, was not I last night at the 
Bouffes Parisiens, and did not Cupid appear before my 
astonished senses in ‘Orphée aux Enfers’? You know 
the piece, and will remember that Love does not play so 
prominent a part in it as Love is said to do in the every-day 
comic-tragedy of life. The débutante of last night had to 
look like the God of Love, and, as I said before, she resem- 
bled his mother. She had two costumes, a faun’s and the 
proper costume a la Cupidon, and both were admirable. 
All that Cupid had to say, or sing, or dance, Cupid did 
admirably. Impossible to conceive a better representation 
of the mischievous boy who threw over his mother and 
behaved but queerly to Psyche, than was offered by Malle. 
Cora Pearl. The verdict was, “ trés jolie et méme plus spiritu- 
elle.” The scene at the Bouffes—Offenbach’s temple—was 
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peculiar, striking, “a caution.’ They began by playing a 
piece, about a windmill I fancy; and when I entered virtue 
was being rewarded to the edification of the emptiest house 
I ever saw; but at nine things changed. The stalls filled 
like magic, the boxes were as crowded as first-class car- 
riages on the Great Northern of France, and the pit was a 
sea of heads, belonging to those, too, who do not usually 
“go down to the pit.” It was, “How goes it, Prince?” 
“How is this dear little Duc to-night?” ‘ How is the 
little health of this dear Charles?” and so on. Then there 
were Duchesses and diamonds by dozens. I am certain as 
to the diamonds. All the diplomatists, the soldiers, the 
“‘ gandina”’ were there, nobody was left at any club; private 
society was a desert, in which the salon of Rossini was the 
only oasis; and the Rue de Choiseul was so crowded with 
coupés that the “ circulation was arrested.” Oh! we don’t 
cast pearls before swine in this city, I can tell you! A 
great run seems probable for the new cast of ‘ Orphée aux 
Enfers ;’* and while looking last night at the God of Love 
and the pit, boxes, and gallery—boxes 200f, stalls 40f—I 
felt inclined to sing with Charles Matthews, in ‘Theseus 
and Ariadne’— 

Oh ! Love, you've been a villain 

Since the days of Troy and Helen, 

When you ruined poor Paris, 

And many many more. 


Thursday, February 7. 


I can give you a bit of news which, if not exactly 
important, is certainly interesting, and which the telegraph 


* The debutante, however, appeared only three times. 
R2 
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has just brought to the Suez Canal Company. So soon as 
Lord Clarence Paget—who, by the bye, was quartered in 
the palace long inhabited by Sir Henry Bulwer—had ful- 
filled his mission, and delivered the insignia of the Bath to 
the Sultan, he departed in his despatch-boat, taking with 
him M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, and steamed away for’ the 
Suez Canal. The gallant Admiral passed through these 
new straits which France has added to the geography of 
the world, and anchored in the canal; and thus, after all, 
the first craft of any size which has passed the cutting so 
much derided and abused by quasi-politicians—and I fear 
by a good many British who retain to-day the prejudices of 
the past—was an English vessel. 


Sunday, February 10. 


Among other curious indications of the coming 
season is a slight eruption of Anglomania. English signs 
begin to appear, and curious announcements— Glass of 
ale and sandwich half a franc ;”’ again, “ London tavern— 
English bar—gin palace.” A quarter of fossil cheese is 
exhibited in the window of this hostel, and is labelled 
“Veritable warranted Cheshire.” ‘Coffee and beer 
always ready, roast beef and plum pudding all day, and 
stakes from London every day and night,” is the accommo- 
dating notice of a third; while one restaurant startles us 
with this horrible advertisement. “ Real live turtle soup— 
Painters’ fashion.” All I can say is, that painters, as a 
race, must be vastly more cruel than I ever fancied or 
observed. 

Monday, February 11. 


I think all idea of an immediate change of Ministry 
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is abandoned, and the entrance of M. Ollivier into office, if 
ever seriously contemplated, is certainly adjourned sine die. 
Still in the opinion of many well-informed people that day 
is not very distant. But surely before that event happens 
there must be a clean sweep of the present men. Rouher 
and Ollivier, for instance, could hardly shine as twin stars 
in the same hemisphere. The present men, too, are in 
rather a false position, as now advocating measures which 
they have formerly opposed ; so it strikes a casual observer 
that they might be put up as lightning conductors, and, 
having cleared the atmosphere of the Chamber, be replaced 
by men more heartily satisfied with the new reforms. In 
one of the several interviews which M. Ollivier had with 
the Emperor, I believe his Majesty stated that the present 
concessions were given mainly to please the people, who 
were discontented with the result of the events of 1866. 
“ But, then,” said his Majesty, “all France was in favour 
of peace when the Prussian campaign began!” I think 
this is the truest possible description of the French—dis- 
satisfied at haying to go to war, discontented at not having 


gone to war. 
Wednesday, February 18. 


There is just now a performance at the Chatelet 
which amply repays one even for that long journey; it is 
the ‘Diable Boiteux.’ Two scenes especially are worthy of 
note. In one we renew the pleasures of our very earliest 
youth. Noah’s Ark pours forth, living and breathing, 
though still clothed in painted wood, the long-tailed, wide- 
trimmed men and women we all so well remember ; the 
same impossible Dutch trees again appear, and animals 
painted in a fashion which is an alteration of if not an im- 
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provement on Nature; the “bird of peace and promise” 
again perches on the roof, with a stick of celery in its beak ; 
spotted pards are to the fore again, and lions which have 
not changed their manes since we were in the nursery. Then 
there are whole armies of wooden soldiers, moving on those 
curious “parade grounds” on which, when we had fixed 
them by pegs, we used to exercise them by means of a 
green frame anda handle. The figures, too, all hold their 
hands like proper lay figures, and move on wheels. The 
effect is very absurd. Then we have the electric cable, the 
_ scene being, of course, many fathoms deep. On this wire 
the astonished fish are swinging and otherwise disporting 
themselves. One great lobster, a regular langouste, is espe- 
cially enjoying himself, when there comes a “ message,” and 
fish and lobster are scattered to the waves. Altogether it 
is an entertaining and instructive performance, and “ gives 
us back our youth,” which is always something. 


Thursday, February 14. 


With what anxiety the Speech was awaited which the 
Emperor delivered to-day, was attested by the attendance 
at the Louvre, which exceeded by at least one-half any 
audience I have ever seen gathered together in those 
gorgeous salons. The attendants were in waiting at half- 
past nine; and within an hour afterwards every available 
place was appropriated, and crowds of full-dressed men 
and women, and of uniform-clad individuals who, I really 
believe, were entitled to places, were sitting in salons in 
which they could hear nothing and see even less. Ladies 
tore their hair metaphorically, while the genteel crowd 
pressing on them tore their clothes literally, and, shaking 
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tickets, “green, white, and yellow,” in the faces of 
weary officials, demanded that place which was their 
right. The fact is, that there had been an alteration in the 
grande salle of the Palace of the Louvre, and there was more 
comfort but less space than last year. A more brilliant 
spectacle than that presented when the Eniperor entered the 
Hall it would be difficult to conceive. But I anticipate. 
Prince Napoleon and the Princess Clothilde arrived first, 
and passed into the hall of audience, where the procession 
was to beformed. Then came a long line of gaudy uniforms, 
which preceded the Empress and the Princess Mathilde. 
They, too, passed on into the hall of audicnce. There was 
cheering, but certainly not such cheering as I have heard 
meet the Empress Eugénie in the same building. Nay, the 
same may be said even of the Emperor, who entered pre- 
sently, leading by the hand the Prince Imperial; they, too, 
joined the assembly in the waiting room. The Empress 
entered the grande salle first, and took up her place, 
as usual, in the gallery on the right-hand of the dais on 
which stands the Imperial throne. Then the Emperor 
followed; with him were the Prince Imperial, Prince Napo- 
leon, Prince Murat, and in his suite the Duc de Bassano, M. 
de Nicuwerkerke, the Duc de Cambacérés, Baron Walsh, 
etc. The great stately Cent-Gardes come again to “ atten- 
tion,” the murmurs of the crowd are hushed, and Napoleon 
the Third proceeds to take his seat, and deliver the most 
important Speech he has yet spoken as Emperor—such, at 
least, was the public opinion. On his Majesty’s right sat 
{the Prince Imperial; next to the Prince Imperial, Prince 
Napoleon, in uniform, and wearing the red ribbon of France. 
Strangers remark on that face, and say, “ Why, it is the 
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First Emperor!” It is curious, but they made the same 
remark a quarter of an hour before as the Princess Mathilde 
entered the Hall. Never was type more clearly defined-— 
more closely followed. There is a picture now in the Palais 
Royal of which no stranger can confidently assert at first 
sight whether it tepresents the present Prince or the First 
Emperor. You can imagine no spectacle of its kind more 
brilliant than that which met the eye from the centre of the 
Hall as the Emperor rose to make his brief speech, which 
lasted exactly fourteen minutes. In the centre the throne, 
to the right the Empress, looking perfectly beautiful, in 
a dress of white trimmed with sable, and surrounded by 
a galaxy which, considering that the ball at the Tuileries 
was not over till half-past three this morning, says much for 
the beauté du diable of Paris. Behind the throne all that 
gorgeous array of colours resulting from the presence of so 
many Cardinals—nay, Nuncios—Marshals, Chamberlains, 
soldiers, sailors, diplomatists, priests, in one great mixture 
blended. The very body of the House is gay with colour 
and varied by fantastic costumes. Your Deputy has a dress, 
so has your Senator—who looks like an oak-tree in the spring 
—so has your Prefect! As for your municipal and legal 
authorities, I say they made a thing “all life, all hight, which 
seen became apart of sight.” _Imight almost add that they 
wore the “morning star of memory,” I saw so many of 
them pottering home from the ball this very morning 
between three and four. Then the galleries are grand. In 
one sits diplomacy, very comfortable, dressed very smartly, 
but seeing very little, and not hearing, I should say, over 
well, Around are the other galleries which contain 
“ Senators’ ladies.” Hush! a deep silence! the audience is 
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requested to sit down, and the Emperor, in that clear, im- 
passive tone so peculiar to him, delivers the much-expected 
speech. It occupies, as I have said, exactly fourteen 
minutes, and is much cheered at intervals. An allusion to 
good feeling between England and France is especially 
applauded. I have said that the applause when the Emperor 
and Empress entered was not enthusiastic. Ihave now to 
speak of their exit. Much cheered during parts of the 
discourse, his Majesty received a perfect ovation at the 
end, and retired amidst thunders of applause. I have 











witnessed the same scene often, but have never noted 
greater signs of satisfaction; yet even these paled when the 
Empress came out of the tribune. She was applauded to 
the echo. I mention these slight facts particularly because 
I was told that there “was great dissatisfaction, especially 
among that class which would listen to the speech.” 


Sunday, February 17. 


On the whole the Imperial speech has given great 
satisfaction. There is an evident tone of peace pervading 
it, which is greatly relished by that people who were once 
for ever sparring, but whom the Second Empire has con- 
verted into a most respectable, mercantile, money- and 
peace-loving community. The only point& which puzzles 
us is, that his Majesty did not in any way allude to his 
pet project, the Exhibition. Perhaps he thought the public 
would soon be bored enough with that subject. ‘ 


Wednesday, February 27. 


One of the present “ illustrations” of Paris is 
Mustapha Pasha; another is M. Narischine. They have 
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the best of houses, horses, carriages—everything. "They 
also are both addicted to the buying of objects of art. At 
the sale of Vicomte Daru’s collection, the Eastern celebrity 
had a great day, buying everything; while, at a sale of 
pictures, the Russian had his innings, and in a contest for 
one chef-d’ceuvre outbid Lord Hertford, winning on tho 
hammer by a thousand. I think they are both right to get 
the best the world affords, or, rather, that they can afford ; 
else what is the use of being rich and Russian, or an 
Eastern magnate with a truly oriental set of purses. ‘“‘ Art 
is long,” we know; but then man is frequently “ short,” 
und without these great patrons art would perhaps get 
longer and thinner, and so perish. 


Thursday, February 28. 


During the last twenty-four hours we have been 
talking a great deal of your “ Reform Bill,” and I will 
record the opinion of an individual whose vast and varied 
intelligence, as well as his constant study of English politics, 
makes him, though a foreigner, no bad judge of your pre- 
sent condition. “ Depend on it,” said he, “ you will see the 
Tories, rather than quit office, pass a bill liberal enough for 
any Whig.” The Paris morning papers all refer to the 
subject. The# Moniteur,’ with its usual reserve, merely 
mentions the fact of Mr. Disraeli’s having withdrawn his 
“resolutions.” The ‘ Constitutionnel’ thinks it possible that 
“this measure may prolong the much-menaced existence of 
the Tory Ministry,” especially as Mr. Gladstone has stated 
that he does not desire to return to power; but then it 
adds, that even if the Derby Cabinet obtain a majority and 
carry a bill, that will only be the postponement of a crisis 
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which must be fatal. Evidently the ‘ Constitutionnel’ does 
not believe in the longevity of the present Ministry. The 
‘ Débats’ believes that both sides will unite to pass a bill; 
and, finally, the ‘ Siécle’ opines that the Tory Cabinet cannot 
come out of the struggle victorious. . 
Friday, March 1. 

T was to-day again very much struck with the exag- 
gerated views respecting the extent and importance of 
Fenianism in Ireland entertained by clever Frenchmen. I 
sat between two gentlemen who were discussing the ques- 
tion, and was perfectly horrified to find how little people in 
England see their own danger. The discussion, unlike 
some, ended in a laugh; for the great supporter of 
Fenianism having asserted that what the Fenians wanted 
was to divide property, his opponent added, “or to sub- 
tract it.” I tried, and I hope with success, to convince my 
Fenian friend of the truth. 

A ball—a bal costumé—took place the other night in the 
artists’ quarter, which deserves a few lines of notice. Every- 
body who was present—and everybody was present—said it 
was the ballof theseason. Theconstitution of this ball—which, 
like the eclipse of which I was once told, is “ annular every 
year ”—is peculiar, combining the attributes of a picnic with 
the pleasures usually pertaining to aball. Everybody takes 
something as a good gift. For instance, Louis XIV. arrives 
with a dozen of wine, Charles I. with his head under his 
arm (only it is a boar’s head), Don Quixote has killed one 
of his sheep, and carries with him a leg and some of the 
flour which he took during the assault on the windmills, 
Joan of Arc supplies a réti, and so on, and so on. The 
result is charming, and the ball one which lasts till to- 
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morrow and is talked of for a week—a week! ‘Though 
in time’s records nearly nought,” a week is “ eternity to 
thought’ about a past pleasure. But I have more to say 
of balls. I want to draw a picture—a picture of a grande 
dame and her toilette; yet how can I? “Who has not 
proved how feebly words essay” to fix female rays, and 
toilets are now almost intolerably radiant. Imagine, 
however, a white silk dress, with an over-dress of very fine 
white tarlatan, on which were painted bunches of black 
grapes with bright green leaves. Round the bottom the 
branches were, perhaps, half the size of nature, but each 
row as they approached the waist diminishedin size. With 
this dress were worn jet ornaments in the form of a butter- 
fly on each shoulder, a band of green velvet round the head 
being also fastened with a butterfly ; jet bracelets ; earrings 
composed of a large emerald set round with diamonds, with 
long pendants of jet. The wearer of this dress is a blonde; 
therefore I will leave you to judge of the effect of the 
whole. 
Sunday, March 3. 

There is considerable talk about the strikes here, 
anda great part of the Quartier St. Germain is now en 
gréeve. The workers in bronze require twenty francs a 
day, which the employers very naturally say they cannot 
and will not pay ; but then I hear also that there is nothing 
doing in the trade, so the men are aiming at an impossibility, 
and therefore must hurt themselves. The report that these 
strikes are injuring the Exhibition is not true; if they had 
taken place three months ago, they would have done so, 
but now everything French that is to appear in it is 
finished. 
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The Bois has been in great force when “rude Boreas” 
would allow the world to go there. But never has a Paris 
season been known to be so dull up to so late a period. 
For my part, I think it very easy to account for the fact. 
Everybody is waiting for that season which they deem in- 
evitable and which they dread. Even the Ministers seem 
to have postponed their annual “‘ maskings and mummings ” 
till the Exhibition shall have commenced. But to this 
general statement I must make one honourable and hospi- 
table exception. The Minister for Foreign Affairs and the 
Marquise de Moustier last night received the world of Paris 
in their official salons. Certainly, the Hétel of the 
« Etrangéres” is the best house in Paris for giving a great 
reception. The staircase is splendid, and so wide that the 
tide can run up and down, yet never make an unpleasant 
“meeting of the waters.” The salons are so vast that the 
biggest bore of your large acquaintance might be in them 
for hours without your ever seeing him; the rooms are so 
numerous that you may walk about them, and really get 
exercise. Last night we were informed that we must go in 
“fancy dress or domino.” I have seen, I think, more 
splendid balls here, but never one more pretty. There was, 
perhaps, an absence of those grand costumes which we 
remember. No Angel of the Flaming Sword threatened us 
as last year. No Aphrodite rose from the Seine to witch us 
with her watery fascination ; but there were dozens of pretty 
dresses, and perhaps a score of great “ gets-up.” America 
fairly carried all before her. Not only in dress, but in 
peauty, the French and English—of the latter there were 
very few—were fairly defeated and driven from the field. 
“War” and “ Peace,” the daughters of Mr. Slidell; Miss 
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Beckwith, an enslaved enslaver; Miss Dix, that fairest of 
Marguerites ; Miss Torrens, that most Imperial daughter of 
the First Empire; Miss Hitchcock, that “Jockey”? who 
certainly will not long be without an engagement ; Morning, 
that fair Aurora—all were Americans. There were two 
beauties, too, from the Havannah; a wonderful French 
Marquise, who, I believe, was French. Would you like to 
know something of their dresses? First, then, we have a 
Slave in chains, in a dress of white satin embroidered with 
gold, boots of the same, the hair flowing down the back but 
having a filet of gold round the head, a band of gold round 
the neck and ankles, large gold handcuffs attached to along 
chain. “War” and “ Peace,” the one in flaming colours, with 
wings erect ; the other in white, with dove-like wings, and 
the peaceful olive branch in hand. Now we have a Jockey, 
in a skirt of silver moire, with a wreath of field flowers round 
the hem; an over-skirt of green silk, on which are printed 
“cards of the races,”’ having small gold coins hung between 
them ; bodice of red satin trimmed with gold; headdress, a 
jockey cap of green and white silk, ornamented with a horse 
and jockey in gold. Then comes a lady in the costume of 
the First Empire, a very beautiful and true picture in white 
satin and gold, with a wreath of full-blown roses round the 
head, and gloves reaching to the elbows. After her a 
“Lady in flames,” accompanied by a very bright and 
beautiful “ Star.” Then the Queen of Spades, anda Sultana 
splendid with jewels and rich in beauty. A sister of this 
Sultana appeared in an Eastern costume of great richness: 
the beauty of the wearer was simply magnificent. We had 
also a beautiful specimen of “Innocence ”—“ Marguerite,” 
in blue and white, with long braids of fair hair; by the side 
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of whom, as a contrast, stood “Lightning.” There were 
also a good Flower Girl, a Gitana, a Diana, and Nights and 
Mornings without end. It was a scene of amusing contrasts 
when the forty clever people began the cotillon. “ Flames” 
danced with a quiet individual in plain clothes and a manteant 
vénétien, who looked so black by her side that one was re- 
minded of putting on coals. Baron Billing, the best Spahi 
—plus Arabe que ? Arabie—much better got up than any of 
the original articles we have had here, selected for his partner 
an Arcadian flower-girl. The Cook—but here let me pause 
—he was a cook! Dressed in the simple white of his calling, 
he was decorated with the “blue ribbon” of the kitchen, 
and was, moreover, stamped everywhere with a menu du 
jour. He was, in fact, “ Bill of Fare” in the flesh. Well, 
he danced with the Princess Florida, who was piquée with 
diamonds, and who is equally lovely au naturel. The 
Albanian peasant seemed to have forgotten the wrongs of 
his race, and was not, for the moment, unhappy in the arms 
of a Turkish houri. A Puritan of marvellous primness, 
dressed so that Iam sure Cromwell himself would have asked 
hi 1 to dinner, rather committed himself with the Jockey of 
whom I have spoken above. A wonderful Sorceress charmed 
a host of seekers of future knowledge, and compelled a mystic 
worship. The inexpressible Negro was also admirably re- 
presented, and danced his cotillou like a man and a brother. 
Anything more ghastly than his form, in a white domino 
and a black mask, I have never seen—and f have been at 
balls in the Colonies. Highlanders were in great force. 
One, as if to shame the “ servile herd of imitators,” was got 
up to the nth, as mathematicians say. But for the other 
Highlanders! Why did not that Franco-Celt put on his 
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kilt “right in front?”’ If he had done so, he would have 
had much less “left behind,” and would have been both 
more comfortable and more Scotch. But I must finish. At 
half-past four a feeling of decent.respectability compelled 
me to seek my bed. Yet mark this: when I left the supper 
room, there were still piles upon piles of truffles, and a 
waiter was just coming in with the fresh asparagus. I 
mention it in no spirit of hostility to London balls, but 
merely as a fact. Fresh asparagus at 4.35 a.m. on the 3rd 
of March! I must not omit to mention that his Imperial 
Highness Prince Napoleon was present in the most barefaced 
way, and it was whispered that other very illustrious per- 
sonages were also in the crowd, but masked. Is it dignified 
in Cesar to come out of a private supper room, actually 
“ intrigue ”’ one of his fair subjects, and then return to the 
room laughing ? Perhaps it is not dignified, but I think it 
is pleasant to see. Of course we only guess that it was 





Ceesar. 
Monday, March 4. 


I am not, as you know, one of those who believe 
that France, to serve her pride, or the Emperor, to protect 
his popularity, will rush mto a war as soon as the last day 
of the Universal Exhibition—instituted to promote peace 
and goodwill throughout the world—arrives; but it is 
curious to hear how openly that opinion is expressed, and 
that, too, by people belonging to very different classes. 
To-day, for instance, I have heard it advanced several 
times, by people who see and hear and reflect. I feel 
sure it is a bugbear ; but it is a nice point to raise now and 
then. “ The outrecuidance of Bismarcked Prussia” sounds 
well! At any rate, if France has to fight, I think we may 
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safely assume that it will be against the wish of her 
ruler. 
Tuesday, March 5. 

Shrove Tuesday—with you the mere feast of pan- 
cakes—is with the Parisians a great festival, and “the hap- | 
piest day of all the glad New Year.” Processions all day, 
maskings and mummings—though these are now reduced 
to the smallest dimensions—in the streets, family dinners, 
theatres, and then the bouquet of all, bals nvasqués galore | 
Unhappily, the weather changed to-day, and the morning 
of “Mardi Gras’? was ushered in with clouds and rain. 
Nothing is, I think, so disagreeable as a popular féte or an 
overcrowded street. The blare of horns, too, is not every- 
body’s music; your pet café is crowded, and the table you 
particularly affect is taken. Altogether, a féfc means a dark 
day of horror to the few, but then it is delight to the 
many; and in no country that I have seen—not even in the 
good old times in Southern Italy, when there was a religious 
holiday every other day—have the many too much recrea- 
tion; so we all regret the wet day and the diluted pleasure - 
of the people. 

Wednesday, March 6, 

The trial of M. Emile de Girardin, on the charge of 
“exciting to hatred and contempt of the Government” ‘by 
articles in ‘ La Liberté,’ came on to-day before the Tribunal of 
Correctional Police. Though it may be said that everybody 
who gained access to the Court did so by favour of the 
bench, it is equally true that this favour was shown impar- 
tially, many of those present being well-known opponents 
of the Government. The long-robe element largely predo- 
minated. M. de Girardin, accompanied by M. Serniére, his 
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printer, who is included in the accusation, arrived at the 
opening of the Court, shortly after eleven o’clock. His 
wife and son were in court, as were also three rédacteurs of 
the ‘ Liberté.’ M. Serriére had the assistance of M. Allou, 
and M. de Girardin defended himself. After stating, in 
answer to the President, that he was the person named in 
the accusation, M. de Girardin made a short speech to the 
effect that the purpose of his article entitled ‘ Les Mewlleures 
Destinécs ’ had been to exercise his legal right as a journal- 
ist, not to excite hatred and contempt of the Government. 
He repudiated any such intention on his word of honour, and 
said he might be believed in declaring that, as he had 
helped to found the Government, he would be the last to 
aim at its destruction. M. Lepelletier, the Advocate- 
General, spoke in support of the accusation, and said that 
the tribunal had to deal not with intcntion, but with facts. 
Those facts were, that the Government had been violently 
attacked in certain articles. Nevertheless, it was evident 
that there had been evil intention, inasmuch as all that could 
be urged against the Government had been brought strongly 
into prominence, while the material improvements it had 
effected were passed over; and nothing at all was said of 
the Treaty of Commerce with England, one of its principal 
acts. In fine, he demanded a condemnation which should 
include the printer, who had neglected his duty in allowing 
such language to go before the world. Replying, M. de 
Girardin spoke both gracefully and effectively, denying that 
there was anything like an attack in the criticisms he had 
made, which were but a page of current history. It was 
true that he had not referred to the Treaty of Commerce 
with England; and he frankly stated that his reason for 
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not doing so was, that a promise made on the conclusion of 
that Treaty had not been kept. The French manufac- 
turers, to enable them to compete with foreigners, were to 
have had cheap coal, which was to them what ammunition 
was to an army; but they had it not. Without it, they 
were as certain to suffer defeat as were the Austrians before 
the needle gun at Sadowa. The arguments on both sides 
did not occupy more than forty-five minutes, though the 
Judges, having retired for deliberation, remained closeted 
for two hours, and then, returning into court, announced 
that they would give their judgment to-morrow.* 

Last night Patti and Gardoni sang in the ‘ Barbiere,’ to 
the best house of the season—literally, there was not a 
strapontin vacant. This curiously-named instrument of 
torture is a seat which “ meets the eye and mocks the 
touch: ” it is like the lid of a box on springs. You see 
that it 1s for you, and sit on it, but when you get up it also 
rises and disappears. You perceive agonised amateurs 
looking for their seat in vain, and crying to the female 
opener to come to their rescue, while the rest of the house 
is shouting to that “animal” to sit down and be quiet. 
But this is a digression. Patti was in really splendid voice, 
and was a Rosina such as the great maestro intended to 
create. In the music-lesson scene she sang Madame de 
Rothschild’s song, which created a furore in the salons here 
last season, “ Si vous n’avez rien 4 me dire, pourquoi venir 
auprés de moi?” It is difficult to conceive anything pret- 
tier or more delicate, and it was rendered perfectly. For 


* M. de Girardin was sentenced to pay the maximum fine, without 
imprisonment—which the new Press-law abolished. He gave notice of 
appeal, but ultimately withdrew it. sas 
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the encore we had ‘L’Eclat de Rire,’ which pleased the 
house even more than the chaster melody. The whole scene 
was excellent, from Rosina down to Don Bartolo; and one 


was really sorry to say “ buona scra” for the last time to 
that black bore. 


Sunday, March 10. 


When we get a fine day—we do so sometimes, in 
spite of the weather—we have tremendous field-days in the 
Bois. I must mention a revenante who has appeared in a 
velvet habit, riding a chestnut which would really be cheap 
at that unknown quantity, a “hatfull of money.” And we 
have carriages—a downright exhibition of them, Captain 
Barron has a new drag which would open the eyes of the 
defunct B. D.C. Moreover, there has been a great rivalry 
between Paris and London coachbuilde:s. Miilbacher, 
Binder, etc., assert that they can build like London, but 
they cannot! They are very neat, very elegant even, and 
very light, but they want stamina. I saw yesterday two 
carriages just come over from Peters’, which I am sure “all 
the king’s horses and all the king’s men” could not put 
together in Paris. They are very simple, brown and black 
—black and tan, in fact: one a brougham, but the other a 
barouchette just big enough for two people—an eldest son 
who has married an heiress in her own right—and a little 
seat in front for the baby heir. Paris fairly shut up be- 
fore them ! 

The Court of Appeal has confirmed the judgment of the 
First Court in the De Grammont-Caderousse will case. The 
money is given to the family, and poor Dr. Déclat, to whom 
the Duke left nearly all, gets none. No doubt this is law 
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and. justice ; but unhappily it is exactly the reverse of the 
testator’s wish. 
Monday, March 11. 

The Grand Opera has given us one of those sensa- 
tional surprises without which it seems no opera can be 
played for the first time in Paris. ‘Don Carlos,’ after 
having been promised and postponed—postponed and 
promised, was finally fixed for next Friday. Late yesterday 
afternoon it was rumoured that the premiere veprésenta- 
tion was to be to-night; nothing, however, was known 
for certain till ten o’clock, when M. Daru and the Marquis 
de Caux came into a salon and said that it really was to be, 
for they had both got boxes and had received the “ official ” 
communication. There had been a sudden rehearsal on 
Saturday night, which was so private that not more than a 
dozen persons, including the Duc and Duchesse de Mouchy 
and M. Troubetskoi, were present, Mr. Gye himself being 
unable to get in; and the opera went so well that Signor 
Verdi determined to undergo the crucial test to-night. 
Somebody said last night that several of the singers had 
got colds; but, as they would not sing any better when 
they were well, it was of no use waiting for them. People, 
you know, are always saying unpleasant things, thinking 
them witty. I hear that there is some very pretty music in 
this last work of the popular Italian maestro, but that, on 
the whole, the music is rather serious than “ Verdesque,” 
and therefore the permanent popularity of the work is 
questioned. However, he who has a place, and can live 
through the “linked sweetness, long drawn out,” of a first 
night, will see. The delight with which the habitués of the 
Grand Opera welcome a new performance may be easily 
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explained if we consider the length of time a favourite piece 
runs. “TI calculate,” said a subscriber last night, “that I 
have paid 38000f (£120) to see ‘L’Africaine.’ The 
Emperor, Empress, Princesses Mathilde and Clothilde, the 
Duchess de Mouchy, and all the “upper five tnousand six 
hundred”’ of Paris, are to be present. I have just received 
the following note, which I register as a curiosity of litera- 
ture: ‘My dear friend, £40 for a box and £10 for a stall. 
How many shall we take?” The night that Jenny Lind 
sang for the last time in London, £26 5s. was thought 
rather a strong order for a box at the Haymarket; but 
they manage these things better—for the letters—in France. 


Tuesday, March 12. 


Last night, at half-past six, the Boulevard was 
alive with a crowd of spectators ‘going to ‘Don Carlos,’ 
and a crowd of spectators of those spectators, who, re- 
gardless of la grippe, sat calmly outside cafés, and saw 
the eager, critical crowd flow past them. To the veriest 
stranger it was evident that there was a great event at the 
Grand Opera. Needless to say that the great event was 
‘Don Carlos,’ the often-promised, the frequently-postponed, 
and the suddenly-produced—to the great inconvenience of a 
large section of society. Was it done for effect, this coup de 
thédtre? It looks like it. If so, I can assert that it pro- 
duced an effect—and a very bad one—for the performance. 
. .. [Tam bound to say that there were two scenes in the 
opera to neither of which could the audience assign any 
raison d'étre—the prologue at Fontainebleau, and the final 
scene, in which the long deceased Charles V. appeared to 
rise from his tomb to save his grandchild from the clutch of 
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the Inquisition. The house was so full that you could 
scarcely get into the foyer. The Court was there, and all 
the society that 1s society. The diamonds of the Princess 
Metternich made a “little heaven above,” and the other 
stars of the Court sparkled their best. The Empress looked 
extremely well, though—or because—very plainly dressed. 
The Emperor and Empress remained to the end; but many 
boxes were empty before the curtain rose for the fifth act, 
and this is never seen at a successful first representation in 
Pais. And the opera—is it a great success? I fancy not. 
I do not take my stand on the opinion of very good judges, 
who evidently think that in “more scrious ” musical coun- 
tries it will be appreciated. Neither do I for an instant 
advance my own, for I have no right to be critically musical; 
but I confess that the general public does not seem to have 
been much pleased. The.music is not like the music of 
Verdi—at least not of our Verdi. ‘La Forza del Destino’ 
was rather in the style of ‘Don Carlos,’ but since that we 
have had the brilliant, pleasing school, and the return to the 
severe school will not, I fear, be relished by that large class 
of listeners who go rather to be amused than instructed. 
The orchestration is generally considered most imposing, 
and it is no small compliment to a composer that the or- 
chestra attracted almost as much attention as the singers. 
Another great compliment to Signor Verdi is, that the house 
listened to five hours of consecutive music. The opera 
began at half-past seven to a minute, and the Emperor, no 
doubt counting on the usual delays, did not arrive till 
the second act. The first act—the prologue—requires little 
mention. In the second act there is a splendid duet, 


Dieu! tu semas dans nos ames 
Un rayon des mémes flammes, 
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sung by Faure and Marére, the new tenor; in the second 
scene of that act an ‘ Aragonaise’—‘La Chanson de la 
Voile’—charmingly sung by Madame Gueymard, who had 
the triumph of the evening, being the only singer who was 
encored ; also a trio, followed by a romance, which delighted 
all true musical ears. In the next act there is no music to 
speak of, but a great ballet—a ballet all pearls and fishers 
after pearls. Why they fished for pearls, why there were 
pearls, and what pearls or their fishers had to do with ‘ Don 
Carlos,’ nobody seemed to know, and the whole affair would 
have been a failure only that some of the dancers were un- 
commonly good. In the fourth act there is a splendid duet 
between Philip (Obin) and the Inquisitor (David), with an 
accompaniment of trombones and grosses catsses, which will 
be popular throughout Europe when Europe catches the air. 
Faure’s death scene in the prison is also magnificent, and 
indeed the way in which it was rendered places Faure in the 
first rank, not only of living artists, but of artists who have 
lived. When the curtain fell, however, there was, I fear, a 
sigh of relief. First nights are so long. The question 
naturally arose throughout the theatre, was it a great 
success? I think the answer was on the whole negative. 


Thursday, March 14. 


The Tuileries improvements are fast approaching 
completion; and when the remaining block of buildings is 
finished, and the whole Tuileries and Louvre form one 
unbroken square, Paris will certainly have the finest Royal 
residence in Europe. Many must remember when the very 
ground of which I am writing—the space between the 
Tuileries and the Gallery of the Louvre—was covered with 
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& lot of huts and ruins, where they sold dogs, cheap carica- 
tures, singing-birds, and walking-sticks ; while the walls of 
the unfinished houses were plastered with the annonces of 
cheap restaurants, the address of that praiseworthy demon 
of cheap clothing, the ‘ Bon Diable,” and the still-existing 
pictures of the two “Good Collegians” and the sentinel 
challenging “ Le Petit Caporal.” 

There was nearly as great a rush to get seats in the 
Corps Législatif to-day to hear M. Thiers, as there was on 
Monday last in the Rue Drouot to get billets de faveur for the 
first night of ‘Don Carlos.’ It is the one debate of the 
session which will be fashionable as well as important. 
Ladies have been besieging Count Walewski, and the 
coming discussion was more talked about last night than 
any other subject. I will give you a brief résumé of the 
opening of the debate, which, in the opinion of the Presi- 
dent, will occupy the Chamber till Monday next at least. 
At three o’clock M. Thiers rose in a densely-crowded Honse, 
having among his audience Prince Napoleon, M. Rouher 
and M. Baroche—watching the case—and all the rank and 
fashion of Paris who could get inside those difficult doors. 
His speech, for two hours and a half, was an essay on 
modern history, which in France means history since the 
days of Louis XI. He was heard with the attention due to 
his position and eloquence, and was cheered, nay, embraced 
coram populo, by his great friends and followers. M. Thiers 
now believes entirely in the goodness of things of the past. 
He praised Cardinal Richelieu much and often, and admired 
the policy of that rather shifty statesman. M. Thiers is 
entirely for the old equilibrium of Europe, and thinks that 
all the recent movements tend only to destroy every chance 
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of stability and prosperity. He was very bitter against 
United Italy, and extremely severe on the theory of “ grand 
agglomerations”? advanced by the Emperor Napoleon in his 
late speech. Of England and its prosperity, the fruit of its 
industry and practical ways, M. Thiers spoke in the highest 
possible terms. As yet, however, he had not entered on 
the true subject of his “interpellation,” which demanded 
from Government explanations regarding Germany, Italy, 
and Mexico; but after a few minutes of rest, he left the 
fields of past history, and proceeded to offer his counsels 
on current events. Turning towards the representatives of 
the present Empire, he warned them against a perilous 
future. He urged a sage policy, totally opposed to that 
initiated by Cavour, perhaps by Garibaldi, or even Mazzini, 
which all Europe seems to have desired to follow. M. 
Thiers declared that we must have no more “ nationalities,” 
and cited the Hastern and Greek questions as an example 
of the divisions of peoples which would arise if it were 
attempted to class all the “clans” of Eastern Europe under 
the different heads of their “‘ proper nation.” Even a great 
Christian Empire in the East must die of division. We 
must have no more “agglomeration.” Behold its effects: 
Prussia raised to a strength which must sooner or later 
threaten Europe; Austria removed from the list of Great 
Powers. On the other hand, Russia but too well loves these 
“orand agglomerations ;” and what will be the result of 
her indulgence in the luxury? Why, it is as simple as day- 
light. Russia will pounce on Constantinople, which Napo- 
leon I. called the “ Empire of the World.” Touching again 
on the Eastern question, M. Thiers declared himself “ more 
English than ever.” There was but one ally for France on 
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the Eastern question, and that was England. After speak- 
ing for three hours,he sat down. He was loudly cheered, 
for it was a fine speech; but it would be an error to say it 
was enthusiastically received. M. Thiers does not belong 
to a very popular party, and, though his eloquence was 
appreciated, his ideas met with but scant sympathy in the 
Chamber. 
Sunday, March 17. 
The great oration of M. Thiers on Thursday has 
certainly created a sensation, though possibly not of the 
kind anticipated or desired by the speaker. It has been 
much discussed, and much but not unfairly criticised. A 
masterpiece of eloquence, as was proved by the more than 
patient attention with which it was listened to for several 
hours, it was yet far more a lecture than a Parliamentary 
speech. Very much as Clarendon, after the Restoration, 
returned to Parliament with exactly the ideas of the days 
befory the Civil War, does M. Thiers now give us the views 
of a quarter of a century since. He is a political anachron- 
ism—the man of the past expounding the theories of the 
past to the men of to-day. In a word, every one who 
listened to M. Thiers was interested, nobody was instructed. 
Tt is too late now to put the clock back to the beginning of 
the century ; and while every one admitted that the speech 
was fine, nobady even hinted that the ideas it advanced were 
practical. 
‘Don Carlos,’ if it cannot be said that “ dectes repetita 
wecebit,” yet seems to be liked better the second time of 
hearing than the first. This is a compliment to any music. 
Tf, after hearing a premiére représentation, you carry away 
several airs, and brush your hair next morming to the 
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refrain of the great song and chorus, depend on it you will 
very soon be tired of that music, and quietly confess that it 
is unworthy even of the grinding of an organ. Ifyou go 
back three or four times, hear the music, and “ really think 
there is something in it after all,” rest assured you have 
listened to sound melody. I will not speak highly of ‘Don 
Carlos.’ I fancy he will be generally voted a dull ‘ Don;’ 
yet last night, at Madame Walewski’s, several men who are 
judges confessed that they were better pleased on the 
second night than on the first, and evidently they were be- 
ginning to doubt whether it was not their ears which were 
in fault, not Verdi’s melody. In writing this, remember, I 
am giving the opinions of persons whom IJ regard as judges. 
As to the exoteric listeners, I fear that there is but one 
verdict—dull, and long. Verdi has fled from Paris, like 
the fine weather—and apparently with no more idea of 
coming back; but before his departure he gave full 
permission to “‘ cut, exterminate, and destroy.” Yet the 
second representation lasted four hours ! 


Monday, March 18. 


The four days’ debate opened by M. Thiers on 
Thursday has been conducted with brilliancy and vigour, 
M. Rowher and M. Jules Favre particularly distinguishing 
themselves. To-day, after M. Favre and M. Granier de 
Cassagnac, M. Thiers rose to reply, and was very well 
received by a densely-crowded Chamber. He chiefly re- 
capitulated the heads of his speech of Thursday, urging 
them, however, with greater force; then he went off into a 
wonderful peroration, the theme of which was Germany as 
she is. I should say, by the way, that he had attacked the 
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Army Bill as utterly illogical, in the face of M. Rouher’s 
pacific statement. To M. Thiers, Prussia, with 40,000,000 
Germans who do not act from German sympathies, which 
would favour France, but from the views forced on them by 
Bismarck—and who are behind the German fortresses, a line 
of defence and a basis of offensive operations—is a terrible 
bugbear; and the Government which considers that such a 
state of affairs does not threaten France, nay Europe, 
follows a politique funeste. “For this reason,” exclaimed 
M. Thiers, “I will oppose this policy whenever it is ad- 
vanced, and will suggest in its stead that policy of watch- 
fulness which will keep France armed properly,* but not 
over-armed, and that diplomacy which will unite France 
with England and Austria—an alliance which will bring 
many other allies to our side. In conclusion, I will say 
that we want a elearly-defined line of home government, 
and we must follow that system which I recommended on 
Thursday — the anti-national, anti-agglomeration, anti- 
popular plan—and be at once Conservative abroad, and 
Liberal at home.” M. Rouher replied; and the “ inter- 
pellation” was rejected, 45 votes being given by the 
Opposition—though the number would have been 75 if alk 
who thought with M. Thiers and M. Jules Favre had 
voted. . 
Sunday, March 24. 

I went yesterday to see a picture painted by an 
artist who is much devoted to the study of racing and its 
supporters. He showed me a miraculous picture of our great 
commissioner of the racecourse. It was the image of a 
man on horseback without his horse, and all the details of 
his especial seat were religiously preserved. He had been 
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photographed on his horse ; then the figure was cut off the 
horse, placed on a sheet of paper, and the action and figure 
of his favourite chestnut were literally “submitted” to the 
rider. The clever artist painted the horse in action—that 
action, too, which caused poor Charlie L— once, when 
riding his best hack in the Park, to say to his faithful 
servant, “Take the curb chain off at once, or he’ll put his 
leg through it.” He then wanted to sell Perfection, a 
chestnut mare by Breach of Promise out of Duplicity. 
Well, that is the action depicted under the photographed 
rider. Then they again photographed the whole, and so 
the sun*for once revealed—nothing particular, for it sees 
thousands daily —a horse in action. It is nothing par- 
ticular in the way of the sun, perhaps, but it is a startling 
“ device ”’ in photography. 
Monday, April 1. 

A bright cold morning ushered in the month of 
April and the opening of the Great Exhibition ; the latter 
event going far to paralyse general business. One sight- 
seer makes many, and I, like my fellows, have been to see 
the show. I regretted to observe that the Prince Imperial 
was not present ; but his absence need not cause any alarm 
for his health, for he is fast recovering. He eats and sleeps, 
and ig very anxious to go out, but the doctors say not for a 
day or two. 

The Princess Mathilde had a large reception last evening, 
at which were present the Comte de Flandre, the Russian 
Ambassador, the Italian Minister, Cavaliere Arton, the 
Papal Nuncio, etc. At another reception there was a per- 
formance which I am sure I may say would have been very 
interesting to any old frequenter of the Opera in those 
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good old times when there was only one Opera—and that 
at her Majesty’s Theatre in the Haymarket. The three 
daughters of La Grisi sang together in # manner worthy of 
their descent, their mother watching them, and they re- 
calling, ‘poth by their voice and by their beauty, the 
“ Diva” of the early days of ‘I Puritani.’ 


Thursday, April 4. 


Among the faces familiar in other days which now 
meet us in the streets is that admirably preserved one of 
Brunswick’s chieftain, who is fated to come to Expositions 
and buy valuable jewels, of which he is periodically robbed 
by dishonest valets. Here he is again, only younger and 
fresher looking, just as he was when he used to drive a 


’ strawberry-coloured cab and a cream-coloured horse in the 


ERS 


Park some quarter of a century since. He has the same 
cab and horse. I believe ‘ Resurgam’ is the family motto 
—the ‘ Duke’s motto’—and Dukes, diamonds, dishonest 
valets, the motley following of cabs and horses, die off from 
time to time, and come to life again for great occasions. 


Monday, April 8. 


The Exhibition is now our Léte noire. It is keeping 
people away from Paris; and if the hotel-keepers ‘and their 
confréeres do not take care, they will find that they will have 
to depend on provincials for the great fortunes they expect 
torealize. You see, the British exhibitor may pay 20f. for 
his bed for one night, but he will be extremely apt to 
return to the suburbs of London as soon as he can, and 
forget to come back to Paris with Mrs. Exhibitor, five 
children, and trots domestiques. No, he will wisely stay at 
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Bayswater. Prices are already terrible. I think it is hard 
that because the Emperor of the French has a great Inter- 
national Show his subjects should charge innocent re- 
sidents 50 per cent. of increase for everything. We are 
seriously thinking of taking to our beds. Slight food 
would suffice us. We should save our clothes, and 
Mr. Poole would kindly look on us towards summer — 
our boots, so that the inspired one who provides for our 
understandings would get a holiday—and Mr. Melton 
Would have the weight of having to cover our heads taken 
off his own. You laugh! How would you like it if, every 
morning when your valet called you, he told you that 
everything was twenty-five per cent. dearer than yesterday ; 
and IJ declare that such is the case. And the worst part of 
the accident is, that this is a mere precaution on account of 
the worthy people of Paris—for nobody worth speaking 
about has yet arrived. There were a few “paying” 
English here last week, but they were chiefly Tories, and 
Colonel Taylor had them home pretty quickly to supply 
vacant spaces in the expected majority. Up to the present 
writing, very few English are in Paris who are likely to be 
of any use to anybody. There are Americans by hundreds, 
but really I do not think I have ever known so few English 
in Paris. The Parisians bear that privation pretty well, 
and for the moment raise the price of everything only forty 
per cenf. It is a trifle for us payers, and of course is satis- 
factory to the recipients. 

I am never weary of watching the vagaries of Paris 
fashion. A few months ago, ‘La Belle Héléne’ pro- 
claimed to the world in general that “ Paris aime bien les 
épaules.” That taste undoubtedly exists in Paris. I could 
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not help thinking of it the other night, when standing 
behind « row of ladies listening to a pianiste. There was a 
display! You remember Talleyrand’s remark about a dress 
which began too late, and ended too soon; but I think the 
mot has been capped now by the description of a costume : 
“ Just such a dress as you like—une robe qui commence @ 
pewne et finit tout de suite!’? Add to this development the 
very shortest of waists and the longest of trains, and you 
have the picture of the best-dressed woman in Paris. Of 
course there are exceptions, and well-dressed instead of” 
extravagantly-dressed people. Look, for instance, at the 
Empress, Princess Metternich, the Duchesse de Mouchy— 
they are dressed to perfection, but not to exaggeration. 
As for the dress of the men, to which attention was 
seriously called yesterday at the opening of the racing 
season, it is past belief, as it is past hope. Coats of the 
smallest, sky-blue trousers so tight that they must be put 
on with boot-hooks and taken off with boot-jacks, and the 
“ crowning of the edifice” carried out in the lowest-looking 
hat ever conceived by the most lunatic hatter. Such is 
Young France to-day. lt 1s quite a treat by contrast to 
look on a fine old English or French gentleman, one of the 
olden sort. 
Tuesday, April 9. 

The question of Luxemburg is still first “order of 
the day ;” and to my surprise I do not find the Bourse re- 
assured. Yet the Ministerial declarations and the article in 
the ‘ Constitutionnel ’ to-day gave evident signs of peace for 
the present. This question has raised all sorts of angry pas- 
sions. ButI confess that the more I see of the French the 
more puzzled I am to know what they really wish, and how 

VoL. I. T 
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best to please them. Last year they would not go to war 
for an important question, now they are angry because the 
Emperor will not go to war, at once, for a minor point. 
France does not consider Luxemburg of sufficient im- 
portance to justify a war between her and Prussia, while at 
the same time she feels that the popular demonstrations of 
Germany—not any act or attitude of the Prussian Govern- 
ment—force her to arm and prepare for any eventuality. 
Holland, not satisfied with her position in regard to the 
great German Empire which has grown up round the 
nucleus of Prussia, applied to France in these terms, 
“Help us to put ourselves in an improved relation with 
Germany, and we will gladly cede Luxemburg to France.” 
France, thinking that EKurope—at least, so far as she her- 
self was concerned—was sufficiently Bismarcked, said 
“Yes,” on certain conditions. These conditions were the 
consent of the signataries of the Treaty of 1839 and the 
vote of the people. Holland then consulted Prussia. 
Down to that time the question was one simply between 
the Governments of the Hague and of Paris—matters, in a 
word, had not advanced beyond the stage of mere pour- 
parlers; but when Prussia appealed to the Treaty of 
1889 the state of affairs was changed, and the question 
became general. France met the appeal to the Treaty by 
saying, “With all our heart ; we want to do nothing secret. 
Luxemburg can be French if it likes, and if it does not it 
makes little difference to us. As the question stands now, 
all depends on the views of the signing Powers of 1889. 
To sum up the question, then, France will not go to war to 
get Luxemburg, for which she did not ask, but is fully 
preparing to resist any farther advance of Prussia. “Do 
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you think that Prussia would have dared to do what she 
has done if you had shown an inclination to oppose her?” 
was the question put last night by a friend of mine to a 
French military authority. “Certainly not,” was the 
reply ; “but then we were not prepared, and that, mon cher, 
makes all the difference.” It must be remembered, 
though, that France has been preparing a good deal lately, 
and in these days preparation marches very quickly. 


Sunday, April14, © 


There has been a terrible infliction on the dwellers on 
the Boulevards this week. I venture to hint that it is nota 
good plan, if you expect half a million, more or less, of 
strangers to come within your gates, to pick up all the 
streets, open all the drains, apply new water-pipes to every 
house, and repair gas-pipes passim; yet this is what the 
Municipality has done! For instance, up and down in 
front of the Grand Hiétel has for a week steamed a roller 
like the one which the Tories tried in England in the 
winter, and which, I believe, divided against them and 
stuck in a hole. At eleven p.m. it begins, and grinds on 
till “ daylight doth appear,” to the agony of all those whose 
windows look on the Boulevard. Imagine the effect on a 
weary “commissioner,” who has attended at the Exposi- 
tion from 9 a.m. to 11 p.m.—they all do, I believe—and 
has then been to an ‘Alcazar,’ perhaps, or a tea-party, 
and who, as he turns in, hears that engine turn out of the 
Rue Scribe. ‘ It does not disturb the Jockey Club, for the 
servants always come for them at ten, and they go home 

Iho the sweet boys that they are. Still, this has Hanss. 
mann—if he be the ruler of the roller—done. And now 
T 2 
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note the effects. I will quote only one instance. An 
English gentleman, devoted to art, comes to Paris for the 
Exhibition, passes the whole day between the picture gal- 
lery and the machinery, and naturally goes to bed weary ; 
he is just dreaming that, mounted on a steam engine, he is 
taking a ride with the ‘ Tamed Shrew,” when puff, wheeze, 
puff, whistle, comes this infernal machine—a very Macbeth 
of engines—and sleep is murdered at}once. “Well,” you 
will say, “the man has a bad night, but what then?” 
Alas! that is not all. Domestic relations are ruptured, 
family ties are broken, and friendship is destroyed; and 
this is how these results were brought about in the present 
case—and I write only of one of the 7000 best rooms of 
this great inn. Our amateur always gets up at ten, and 
has asked a brother and a friend of his infancy to break- 
fast at eleven. When the valet called his master, I regret 
to say that M. Amateur threw a boot at his head, and told 
him to go to—the basement, and lower. When the brother 
and friend came, the same song; so after waiting an hour 
they went away, and neither has ever spoken to the ama- 
teur since. Now, here is a crisis because M. Haussmann 
will break stones when he should be in bed! 


Monday, April 15. 

To-day I find there is a very general conviction that 
war is postponed. I do not mean to say all danger is over. 
Excessive pressure may be put on the Emperor; but then, 
on the other hand, the Emperor and the army know that 
their preparations are not so forward as they wish them to 
be when they enter on a campaign. Again, excessive pres- 
sure may be pnt on Bismarck; but he at least, if not the 
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rest of Prussia, knows quite well that, in the event of war, 
the Prussian army has to meet quite a different army from 
that which opposed it last year. 


Sunday, April 21. 


The atmosphere is cloudy, the glass is falling, and yet 
some hope that the weather will yet clear up. All Friday 
things were in a terrible way, and the declaration of war 
against Prussia by France was in the mouth of everybody— 
even of those who should have known better. So long as 
diplomacy is at work, nobody can send any ultimatum, 
much less proclaim war. The Bourse has been in a panic, 
the tone of society uneasy, and the general feeling feverish ; 
but as yet we are still enveloped in portfolios, and can no 
more move than a man in the stocks. This week will, I 
think, tell us the true state of our case. At any rate, 
France is not in the least afraid. Not wanting to begin, 
she will begin at once if forced; and, you must remember, 
the Baltic seaboard of Prussia is simgularly defenceless, and 
France happens, by a lucky chance,'to have all the trans- 
ports just returned with the army from Mexico in such a 
state, that it is only necessary to get up steam and embark 
the troops to pour fifty thonsand men into Pomerania—a 
flank movement which might rather interfere with Prussian 
operations, From Stettin to Berlin is a “far cry,” per- 
haps; but France has made longer marches. The war 
feeling in the provinces is wonderfully strong, and all the 
pressure they can bring to bear on the Government will be 
applied in hopes of getting the Emperor to engage in this 
Yeraly popular war. Paris, just at this moment, is naturally 
the less disposed for war on account of the Exhibition ; 
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but for a war against Prussia even the self-interest of the 
metropolis would be forgotten. 

I paid a short visit to the annual Exhibition of Living 
Artists yesterday, and, from the hasty glance I was able to 
give, came to the conclusion that it was the very best dis- 
play I have ever seen in the Palais des Champs Elysées. 
There are many good pictures, and by far fewer crovtes than 
usual. Gustave Doré’s great picture is a fiasco. Itis in- 
tended, I presume, for the play-room at Spa; but it is not 
like that or any other gambling salon I have ever seen. 
The grouping is not good, the people are not natural, the 
idea altogether is wrong. The figure of the Englishman 
who, “ cleaned out,” is sitting desolate on a chair—there 
are no chairs in the play-room—is the fac-simile of that 
fair-haired idiot known to those who look into Paris carica- 
ture shops as “ ]’Anglais 4 Mabille.” Among the group is 
a wonderful likeness of Madame Rattazzi, and other like- 
nesses may be picked out; but the whole picture is entirely 
unworthy of Gustave Doré. Close to this is a splendid 
pictuare—‘A Slave Market’—by Victor Giraud. It 1s 
difficult to say whether the figures or the warm Eastern 
landscape are the more charming. There is a wonderful 
work, too—’ The Morning and the Evening were the Sixth 
Day ’—by Gustave Brion, painted so softly that it looks as 
if it would all melt away; and a capital picture by Louis 
Knaus, of Wiesbaden, ‘Son Altesse en Voyage,’ which 
many judges think the gem of the Exhibition. I must, 
before closing this very hurried sketch, give you the fol- 
lowing, apropos of this year’s “living artists.” M. J. F. 
M. de Waldek, born at Vienna on the 16th March, 1766, 
exhibits two works finished in 1866! He was a pupil of 
Vien, David, and Proudhon. 
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Monday, April 22. 


If fine feathers make fine birds, there was “ no end” of 
a covey in the courtyard of the Grand Hétel to-day. I was 
looking at the Chinese nurse when they pounced down on 
us out of the “lift.” They were real tall Indians, with fea- 
thers like the panache of the Commander-in-Chief of Gerol- 
stein. Their clothes were petticoats rather than otherwise, 
and all was en régle. They rolled their eyes a little in their 
gait, and seemed to be enjoying the first day of truly Euro- 
pean life. Ido not want foreign celebrities, however; the 
natives—by which I mean English and Americans—are 
enough forme. They literally swarm, especially the latter ; 
still prices are telling. The Great Eastern was announced 
as arm ‘ng with 3000 passengers, and I find she actually 
brought 62. Forfeit to a great amount has been paid in 
America, “on account of the prices of lodging and life 
written and telegraphed from France to America.’ Here 
are righteous warnings for the exorbitant dwellers in this 
city of extortion ! 
_ The Bourse is a sight now. Never since the Crimean 
War has such a “ bear-garden” been opened for the enter- 
tainment of the public. I can assure you we saw on Satur- 
day such a “scrimmage ’—I can use no other word—that 
we came away in perfect awe. I keep an eye on that 
Bourse. If I see certain “ swells ” under the peristyle, or 
hovering about the corners of the streets leading into the 
Place de la Bourse, I draw conclusions sometimes wrong, 
but I am always certain that there is some great movement 
hausse or baisse. Have I forgotten the day that pre- 
ed the cession of Venetia? 
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Wednesday, April 24. 


We have another strike, besides that of the barbers, 
hatters, etc. The undertakers’ men at Bapaume (Pas-de- 
Calais) are en gréve. They complain of the mode in which 
they are paid. Ifthe funeral they attend 1s that of a rich 
person, they receive a considerable sum; but their payment 
decreases with the position which the deceased held when 
alive, till it dwindles down at times to seventy-five centimes. 
As the lower-class interments are far more numerous than 
the higher, the men find themselves underpaid. I think the 
force of striking can no further go. lawyers, we may be 
certain, will never strike, unless at the pockets of their 
clients ; but parsons might refuse to christen, marry, and 
bury us; and then society would be at anend. As matters 
now stand, we cannot be shaved, clothed, or interred. 

There was a splendid ball last night at the Hotel of the 
Minister of War, to which all Paris flocked, and which may 
be considered the opening of the after-Haster campaign. 
The rooms are certainly not so fine as those of the Foreign 
Office or the Corps Législatif, but they are very pleasant ; 
and last night their arrangement and decoration, especially 
in the way of flowers, were beyond praise. For instance, 
you turned out of a hot, crowded ball-room, echoing with 
conversation in all tongues, and found yourself suddenly in 
a “cool, shady grot,” where a cascade was falling over rocks 
“Intoa valley of exotic plants. The music, too, was very 
effective ; and if there were nearly as many rumours of war 
as there were at that historical ball given one fine night in 
June, at Brussels, by an English Duchess, yet nobody 
enjoyed the evening the less for that slight drawback. 
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Saturday, April 27. 

I have a little tale to tell you. “ By the Lord,” 
said an Irishman to George IV., “ you are not only a King, 
but a gentleman!” My story, I think, will prove the pre- 
sent Emperor of the French to be not only a Monarch, but 
a true gentleman. About the year 1847 the reigning 
dynasty of France became alarmed about the great intelli- 
gence, tact, and talent of Prince Louis Napoleon. They 
went so far as to send over to London spies, diplomatic de- 
tectives, to watch him. Three of these were so clever as to 
get Prince Louis to ask them to dinner. He gave a dinner 
at the Clarendon; and among the guests was an English 
gentleman, since Colonel of a household regiment. After 
dinner there was a question of selling a horse. The French 
“gentlemen,” or one of them, bought that horse—a very 
good one—at a high price; and it was sent home to the 
stable of the purchaser, Unluckily, “parting” was too 
great sorrow for our French friends; they got the horse, 
but Captain — did not get the money. In a few days, 
however, this came to the ears of Prince Louis, and he im- 
mediately sent Captain -—-a cheque for the price of the 
horse, saying that no English gentleman should dine at his 
table and sell a horse and not be paid for it. There were 
swindlers, he observed, in all countries, but if they made 
their way into good society the hosts whom they deceived 
must see that their guests did not suffer. 

The week closes amid heavy forebodings in the public 
mind. Even yet the world of Paris believes that we are 
fast drifting into that awful condition which the Ambassa- 
dress of a Great Power, attached to the Court of St. James’s 
at the beginning of the Crimean campaign, described as 
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So terrible, you know, breaking up all your connections ;” 
and which Mr. Kinglake calls the “rapture of imminent 


war,” 


Sunday, April 28. 

So the bird of peace and promise has after all flown 
back to the ark! I heard all day that it was hovering 
about, but only at Lady Cowley’s did I learn for certain 
that it had perched at London. After all, we shall have a 
Conference, and I should say that the Emperor is more than 
human if he does not laugh in his sleeve when, to use a 
metaphor borrowed from the metropolis of the Turf, he finds 
the opinion of Europe “ coming back ”’ to him. 


Monday, April 29. 

All now depends on Prussia—on the people, perhaps, 
more than on the politicians; but though the solution of 
the Luxemburg difficulty remains to be achieved, I think 
we may, with little fear of disappointment, ‘‘ welcome home 
again discarded peace.” The miseries of war have in late 
years increased so termbly through the improved means of 
scientific slaughter, that the game has become too great for 
even kings to play at; and we may feel pretty certain that 
when countries governed by wise men are once brought to 
the point of discussing the “question of the day,” that 
question, whatever it is, will be settled by pens rather than 
breech-loaders. Very strong pressure has no doubt been 
put upon the Government of King William, and there is 
likelihood to support the prevalent belief that Prussia has, 
“caved in.” Still, there is a proverb worth remembering 
at this juncture, to the effect that we should not holloa until 
we are out of the wood. It seems to me that Prussia has 
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consented to discuss the question, but has not bound her- 
self to abide by any decision at which the Conference may 
arrive. The very delay, however, is hopeful; time is such 
a famous peacemaker. 
Wednesday, May 1. 
There was a great ball last night at the official resi- 
dence of the Minister of Marine. It was the usual gorgeous 
scene. The Hétel is situated at the corner of the Rue Royale 
and the Place de la Concorde, and was the old “Garde-Meuble 
de la Couronne.” It is a splendid palace, and the present 
Minister gave a féte worthy of the building. Flowers grew 
out everywhere—trophies decorated every wall—sailors, 
with drawn cutlasses, stood at “attention” in a line from 
the carriages to the reception-room. <A few gorgeous 
uniforms, including one of the British Household Brigade, 
lightened the normal darkness of the modern ball-room ; 
and the music was simply charming. Given these materials, 
there was necessarily success. I must mention one episode 
of the evening. An English lady, thinking no doubt that 
the “ First Lord of the Admiralty ” was ‘allowed an unli- 
mited supply of “ sailor servants,” naturally concluded that 
all these men-of-war’s men were acting for the night as 
valets de pied; 30, addressing herself to a large sailor in full 
uniform, with the aforesaid drawn cutlass, she asked at 
what time she should order her carriage, and whether he 
could get it up for her. A sailor asked to “get up” a 
carriage! It was Chinese to him. If the lady had asked 
him to “pull round a gig,” perhaps he would have guessed 
{ her meaning. As it was, he merely scraped his foot and 
ooked foolish. 
Gounod’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’? commands enormous 
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prices. A friend of mine was asked 80f for a stall last 
night. Now, going to pass five or six hours in the stalls of 
a Paris theatre is hardly the realisation of the idea of 
rapture; truly £3 4s. 2d. is a good deal to pay to sit ona 
strapontin—that instrument of torture invented by Paris 
theatrical managers—and listen to an opera which requires 
attention. 
Sunday, May 5. 

The communication from Government made on 
Friday to the Corps Législatif by the Marquis de Moustier 
has had a very good effect in Paris. A great many 
Parisians who thought it a point of national feeling to ex- 
press an intense desire for immediate war with Prussia are, 
I think, more happy now that they feel pretty sure of peace. 
Patriotism and the dulce et decorum are very well; but 
interest for invested money is now a question in other 
countries besides that of the original nation of shopkeepers. 
I believe, however, that the army,.especially the subalterns, 
are greatly annoyed at the pacific turn things have taken. 
Perhaps the seniors may think that, if fight they must, six 
months’ more time for preparation would not be a dis- 
advantage ; but, senior or subaltern, all would have marched 
with the greatest pleasure, and without the slightest doubt’ 
as to the result, even if to-morrow “ orders”’ had told them 
they had got the “route,” and that the campaign would 
begin at once. Many well-informed people here think that 
Prussia was not at heart very eager for war. And does it 
not seem probable? If Prussia wished to fight ont, in 
April, 1867, a great question with France, why have allowed 
France to make peace and stop the Prussian army in its 
triumphal march in July, 1866 ? 
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Tuesday, May 7. 


Rosa Bonhenr, the famous artist, has sent the follow- 
ing to the ‘ Moniteur des Arts:’ “Sir,—Not only has the 
‘Europe’ not hesitated to state that I have gone mad, but 
it even gives details of the malady. I leave the public fo 
jadge of such a proceeding, and I beg you to state so in 
your next number.—Rosa Bonnevr.” 

Gaiety is now setting in heavily, and everything indicates 
a severe and prolonged season. Those who keep their eyes 
open rather late at night sometimes see strange things, I 
witnessed one an evening or two since—a scene both 
historical and interesting. All the world were assembled at 
the Austrian Embassy ; it was the first reception given this 
season—last year waS no season for receptions there. 
Just when the rooms were at their zenith of crowd and 
brilliancy, the Prince advanced and presented to the Princess 
the Commander Nigra, the Chevalier d’Arton, and the 
whole “effective” of the Italian legation. It was the first 
appearance for years of Italian diplomacy in the gorgeous 
salons of the Rue de Grenelle. Needless to say that the 
reception itself was good : it was, in fact, splendid—Austrian 
— Metternichian. 


Monday, May 18. 


Peace is to the fore, with much consequent rejoicing, 
for I believe there is really but one feeling—that of unlimited 
delight. The future destination of Luxemburg naturally oc- 

ypies the attention of the papers, if not of the public—which, 
nowing that peace is at hand, does not, I think, care a sou. 
A. month is the time named here for the evacuation of the 
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fortress. Prussia of course carries off all her war material. 
The Grand Duchy of Luxemburg is to be a neutral country, 
her neutrality being guaranteed by France, Austria, Belgium, 
England, Prussia, and Russia. The King of the Belgians 
utterly declined to accept the “ dangerous present” of the 
stronghold of Luxemburg ; so it remains in the hands of its 
own Grand Duke, who will now be in possession of an un- 
fortified fortress—a fortress without a sting—a bumble-bee 
fortress. Of course the Bourse people were not content to- 
day—they rarely are; but everybody admits that France 
owes a great debt of gratitude to the Queen of England, to 
her representative here, and to Lord Stanley. They profess, 
indeed, to believe that France had made too great conces- 
sions. Yet France has only retired, out of regard for the 
peace of Europe, from a position—that of purchaser of 
Luxemburg—into which she had been invited; whereas 
Prussia has had to give up actual possession. However, 
there exists a class of French people who are never 
satisfied. They would not have war last year; they would 
have it now ; the Emperor was then too warlike, and is now 
too peaceable! There is no satisfying these people, but, 
fortunately, they are talkers rather than doers. 


& 


Tuesday, May 14. 


Paris will presently be occupied by an army of 
Crowned Heads and Heirs Apparent. The Prince of Wales, 
accompanied by Lord Royston, was riding in the Bois last 
evening. The Duke of Edinburgh arrived to-day. There 
is to be a great ball at the British Embassy on Friday. 
Unluckily for all these fétes, and for our visitors, the weather 
has again changed, and to-day is wetand cold. Meanwhile, 
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the theatres are enjoying an exceptionally lucrative season. 
Getting a box is equivalent to getting a “chair” at the 
Academy, and a stall gives as much trouble as hiring a 
house. 
Wednesday, May 15. 
The Emperor must have had a busy day yesterday. 
He held a Council; then, at two o’clock, in full uniform, he 
went to the Brussels railway station to meet the King and 
Queen of the Belgians, who have come here for three weeks ; 
then back to the Tuileries, where there were many 
presentations. At six o’clock, in perfectly plain clothes, 
he was driving with the Empress in a brougham, to see the 
Prince Imperial at St. Cloud ; then back to dinner—which 
is a very rapid act—and after, work and work and work. 

I heard a story to-day which amused me. Some time 
ago a subscription was raised in France for a well-known 
and lately-rewarded patriot. A gentleman gave sixty francs. 
The day he paid his subscription Madame, his wife, said to 
him, “ Mon cher Charles, we have a party to-morrow, will 
you go to that shop on the Boulevard which the Englishman, 
your friend, called his ‘ British Museum,’ and buy me a nice 
salmon ; if salmon is too dear—don’t be too extravagant, 
Charles—buy a turbot.” Charles went and hooked a salmon, 
but it got away on account of the price; he had then a run 
with a turbot, but that too cost sixty francs. He hesitated 
—hesitation is perdition—a gentleman stepped in and 
bought it under his nose, paying the sixty francs without a 
word. “Who may that be? I know his face.” ‘ Oh,” 
ipl the fish-seller, ‘that is the celebrated M. de —.!” 

Confound him, and I have just sent him sixty francs to 
buy up that turbot!” Charity stopped at home in future. 
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Sunday, May 19. 

Talk about difficulties! It is by nq means easy to 
entertain—and I mean that in both senses of the word— 
two thousand persons, including an Emperor, an Empress, 
an Imperial Prince, a King, two Queens, two Royal Princes, 
Grand Duchesses, Highnesses, and all the diplomacy, wit, 
beauty, and fashion of a great city; yet that was what was 
not only attempted but thoroughly effected on Friday. Any 
person passing along the Faubourg St. Honoré at nine 
o’clock would have seen that some great event was on the 
cards. The gate ofa great hitel wide open, and guarded 
jealously by that inevitable picket of police—a court 
illuminated by great glittering gas stars—an expectant 
crowd, which could by no possible combination see anything 
but a carriage at a distance, or hear anything except that 
exasperating ‘‘ Hh! la-bas!’”’ of the Paris drivers. The 
stream of carriages began to flow at nine, and went on till 
twelve, which was about high tide. The Ambassador and 
Ambassadress of England received. The British Embassy 
is, perhaps, the finest—it certainly is the prettiest—hdtel in 
Paris; and it has the great advantage of opening on a 
garden. This night, passing through the hall and the first 
salon, you looked in vain for the familiar corridor leading to 
the garden. It had disappeared with the garden itself, and 
in their place was fairyland. At the end a trellis, covered 
with ivy and creepers of every kind; in the centre, a bed of 
flowers and a glittering fountain; on either side, galleries 
lined with flowers; and above, a splendid light, without 
which no ball is possible: add to this a group of the best- 
looking and best-dressed people in Paris, and you may have 
a faint idea of the beauty of a scene which astonished the 
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eyes of those who have been ball-going ever since they could 
run alone. Presently there is a movement, and evident in- 
terest. “The Princes are come; ” and the Prince of Wales, 
with the Duke of Edinburgh, passes through to a salon 
which, till the great arrival of the evening occurred, might 
have been termed the depét of Royalty. About eleven 
another excitement, and the crowd gathers round the doors 
which look on fairyland and the pleasant paths that 
surround it. Music is heard, and presently the Empress 
with the Prince of Wales, the Emperor with the English 
Ambassadress, the Duke of Edinburgh, and a long line of 
noble guests, are welcomed by the Ambassador of England. 
Then the door was open, the détenus were released, and the 
festive halls absolutely flooded with Royalty. The ball, 
opened by the Prince of Wales, now began, and from that 
moment became like any other very grand entertainment 
magnificently given, with the great advantage of a splendid 
scene, adorned with exquisite taste. On one side of fairy- 
land was a ball-room, in which Waldteufel played his 
wonderful dance music ; on the other was the supper gallery. 
The Ambassador, Lady Cowley, Lord Dangan, Lord Royston, 
and all the embassy kept perpetually going to and fro 
seeking what they could do for the guests. Refreshments 
were to be had without crowd or trouble, and if any lady or 
gentleman thinks that Paris society does not like American 
drinks, that lady or gentleman is very much deceived. At 
one time, I think, there was the prettiest picture—a 
Winterhalter it should have been—which I have ever seen 
jin a ball-room. At the end, before a glass, and in a bower 
of flowers, sat the Empress, surrounded by her ladies in 
waiting, and some of the best specimens of London and 
VOL. I. o 
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Paris beauties. On her right hand stood the Emperor, with 
most of the Royal visitors to his city; on her left a gazing 
crowd ; while the whole ball-room was flashing with those 
gaudy costumes which are the ordinary toilets of to-day— 
their wearers whirling round to the lovely ‘Faust’ waltz, 
with a vocal accompaniment. It was a scene wherein Paris 
had gathered together “her beauty and her chivalry, and 
bright the lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men.” 
Two thousand hearts beat happily. I shall not attempt to 
tell you who made up that two thousand. The Emperor and 
Empress, Princess Mathilde, Prince Napoleon, the King and 
Queen of the Belgians, the Queen of Portugal, Prince Oscar of 
Sweden, a Russian Princess, a German Grand Duchess, 
the Duc and Duchesse de Mouchy, the Austrian Ambas- 
sador, Princess Metternich, all the other Ambassadors, 
Madame de Rimsky-Korsakow, the Duke and Duchess of 
Manchester, were a few of the personages that met the eye. 
Then there was a long list of distinguished foreigners and 
“commissioners.” “And the supper?” you ask. Excuse 
me, but you are so material! Well, if you must know, it 
left nothing to be desired. The arrangement was admirable ; 
in the centre was a table for Royalty and diplomacy, the rest 
of the room was filled up with little tables for eight or ten 
people. A good deal of excitement was occasioned by the 
Prince of Wales’s two prize London footmen, who wore the 
Royal scarlet livery and waited at his table. The general 
impression was that they were two good-natured crowned 
heads who declined supping, thinking it unwholesome, and 
who gallantly now and again handed something to a lady: 
But the sensation of the evening was when the Prince’s 
pipers struck up: the French literally corked up their ears, 
é 
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but one who had been in England and spoke English, 
explained the noise, “‘ Behold, then, one who plays a gig !” 
(9 hard.) Then a cotillon, and then home in the blushing 
early morning. It was a charming evening, but there was 
the usual bitter drop in the cup. As we walked home we 
reflected with great regret—a regret shared by all Paris— 
that this was probably the last ball Lord and Lady Cowley 
would ever give in Paris. When, in 1834, Lady Granville 
gave her last ball as Ambassadress here, she said it was her 
“funeral.” ‘“T believe in a resurrection,” replied Lord Yar- 
mouth, I wish I could feel the same faith in the return to 
official life of the hospitable host and hostess of Friday. 


Monday, May 20. 


“ Hunted Down” is a heart-breaking title. We can- 
not bear to contemplate the victim, and over grief we are 
unable to conceal we usually draw a pocket-handkerchief. 
But the doom does not seem to be confined to the weaker 
sex. Within the last few days we hear of “one more un- 
fortunate.”? The heir to the throne of a great country 
leaves its metropolis at the most amusing season of the year, 
and travels to another city on an errand certainly quite as 
much of duty as of pleasure. To the Prince of Wales the 
examination of an International Exhibition can present as 
little amusement as novelty. Yet his Royal Highness has 
come to Paris, and, as we are informed from the best pos- 
sible sources, “ has worked at his Exhibition like a c ommis- 
sioner.” For hours each day he has toiled on. We say 
tee toiled,” for it is one thing for Mr. Smith to spend four or 
six hours in the Exhibition, strollmg about as he likes, 


looking at pictures till lunch time, then lunch and a cigar ; 
uv & 
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lounging afterwards through a sculpture gallery, talking to 
those “ dear little Blanks’? whom he met at Rome, just 
going to see an engine and saying, “ Wonderful thing, 
steam !””— and it is another thing to be marched through a 
constant crowd, kept off with difficulty by police. How 
can a man see a picture if he is crowded up by a great 
inquisitive mob which seems desirous of looking at the 
crown of his hat and the soles of his boots? ‘That,’ says 
explaining Commissioner, “is Krauss’s ‘ Pensioner.’ ” 
‘* He’s not so tall as I thought,” remarks bystander. Then 
the victim goes to machinery. “ This, Sire, isa piston, and 
that, Sire, something else. When the air is exhausted— 
And that’s his brother,’ says Mrs. Brown, of Green- 
wich-hill. And this went on for hours every day. That 
is bad enough; but worse remains to tell. Some soi- 
disant representatives of the English and French press 
reported the Prince inch by inch. Wherever he moved 
there was a shorthand “ writing on the wall.” If his Royal 
Highness had wished himself a bird, so that he could fly 
away and be at rest, it would not have been wonderful. 
But he did not; he bore his martyrdom meekly, and only 
once, I believe—when, lunching at the Patagonian Commis- 
sion, he was persuaded to take a little more Abipones soup, 
and overheard a reporter saying to his assistant, “ He has 
had two of that; have you got it down? ”—did he think 
that liberty might become licence. Public men are, we 
know, public property: above all, too, we must be jealous 
of the liberty of the press! Yet it is hard that a Prince, 
out on his turn of duty, should be laid under an inspection 
against which any private soldier might complain and get 
redress. We know as a fact that both the Prince of Wales 
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and the Duke, his brother, have given all their time to the 
Exhibition. As for the French, they are charmed both with 
their manners and their acts. I fear that is all the reward 
they will get, and that they ‘both will return to London 
“hunted to death,” with a conviction deeper than ever that 
rank has at least as many duties and fatigues and annoy- 
ances as pleasures. 
Tuesday, May 21. 

The Prince of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh left 
Paris on Sundaynight by the evening mail, after a visit which 
certainly has been hard work, in any point of view. What- 
ever their Royal Highnesses did they did thoroughly, and 
they have left an impression in Paris which will not soon be 
effaced. Whether occupied with business in the Exhibition, 
or with pleasure in a salon, both were in earnest, both did 
their best; so the result is a perfectly wonderful popularity 
among both English and French, and among both sexes. 
As for the Duke of Edinburgh, I only wonder that he 
escaped alive from Paris society. The Royal party must 
have had a hard day on Saturday. First a dejetiner—which 
is a dinner; then a banquet, said to be the best thing of 
the week, at Prince Napoleon’s; finally, the ball at the 
Tuileries. Perhaps, on the whole, this was the most 
magnificent and striking entertainment offered to their 
Royal Highnesses. It was not that the rooms were so much 
better, or the people so much better-looking or better- 
dressed ; they were, in fact, the same people—not the same 
dresses, certainly. Forbid it, Worth! But on Saturday 


| night, except just round the dancing, which took place in 


the Salle du Trone, there never was the slightest crowd at 
the Tuileries. They talked of 1000 invitations, which are 
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a drop in the ocean; but I am sure there were never more 
than 600 or 700 present. Strauss superintended the music, 
and very well he did it, though not better than Waldtenufel. 
The evening began by some few presentations, chiefly of 
ladies connected with the Corps Diplomatique. All this 
took up time, and, as no gentlemen save the husbands of 
the ladies officially honoured are allowed to be present 
at the rite, all the men were locked up together for an hour 
in the great gallery. At last Strauss struck up the familiar 
‘God Save the King,’ and the Imperial party having taken 
their seats—just as in the good old times the patronesses 
used to parade and sit in judgment on the young beginners 
at Almack’s — Baron Walsh announced that the ball had 
commenced. Then came the “ Quadrille of Honour.” The 
Emperor, in his character of host, did not dance, as he had 
done the night before at the English Embassy ; but the rest 
of the Royalties did, and perhaps a more gorgeous quadrille 
has not been seen since theballs atthe “dandy ”’ clubs in Lon- 
don in 1814. Most people now dance well, but it was re- 
marked on Saturday how very well every one diddance. It 
was admitted—and in Paris this is a great admission—that 
in quadrille, polka, waltz, or cotillon nobody could beat the 
two English Princes; and I repeat that I wonder the 
younger escaped with his life, or at least histiberty. While 
the good company was crowding round thé dancing, there 
were twenty rooms open for those whom it pleased to leave 
the “busy hum ” of men and women, and stroll about ad- 
miring works of art, scattered through salons illuminated a 
giorno, and filled with flowers. At every door, as usual, 
were two Cent-Gardes, in their gorgeous uniform. After 
the “ Quadrille of Honour,” general dancing set in, and as 
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there was plenty of room it was very pleasant. A great 
electric light, without which no féte in Paris is now perfect, 
shone out in the garden, fitfully illuminating the parterres, 
and making the view from the centre window, which com- 
mands the whole length of the garden and the Champs Ely- 
sées, a wonderful picture; moreover, it was a pleasant retired 
enclosure, and I have often found such positions occupied 
during the general action of a ball. About one o’clock 
the Marquis de Caux, who had, in conjunction with Lord 
Royston, organised a cotillon at the English Embassy which 
will be historic, opened the cotillon of the Tuileries “ petit 
grand bal.” It is impossible to conceive anything prettier. 
Princesses and Princes, Ambassadresses, and indeed diplo- 
macy generally, from his Excellency to the fifth (unpaid) 
attaché, soldiers, sailors, all seem to like that dance; and 
the Marquis de Caux scored another great social triumph. 
Everybody now admits that Paris is very full, and trades- 
people even own the soft impeachment of a good deal of 
business and fair profits. Now comes the time to show 
how damaging are strikes to the striker. The only trades 
not now prospering are those which have been en gréve. 
Even to those who are in full work, the effect of the strikes 
is very damaging. The tailors, for instance, cannot be 
spared when the bronze casters can; for man must have 
clothes ; and hence some work must perforce goon. Yet 
it is most difficult to get the needful supply. Only to-day 
T learn that Cumberland, the sole English tailor of any 
repute in Paris, is obliged, through extraordinary press of 
business, to “ solicit tho consideration of his clients for the 
next fortnight.” Now this is not a wholesome press of busi- 
ness, but the effect of the stagnation produced by sirike. 
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It does nobody any good. The French have gone to the 
Derby without that “severe suit” fit for the occasion, and 
some tailors may expect to lose their custom for not send- 
ing it home. 
Monday, May 27. 

The Emperor yesterday received the English deputation 
who are smoothing the way for the visit of the working 
classes to the Paris Exhibition. The deputation included 
Lord Ranelagh, the Honourable Mr. Lowther, Mr. William 
Blood, Secretary of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, 
Mr. J. H. Nightingale, of Liverpool, gentlemen from Lon- 
don, Birmingham, Woiverhampton, Derby, Lincoln, and 
Dover, and others connected with the Universal Tourist 
Company. When the Emperor entered the salon, and the 
deputation had been introduced, Lord Ranelagh read an 
appropriate address, and explained that elaborate arrange- 
ments had been made in England for enabling the working 
men of the United Kingdom to visit Paris expeditiously 
and economically during the Exhibition. They sought, 
however, the countenance and assistance of his Majesty, to 
enable them to procure a reduction in the railway fares—a 
boon granted to the French working classes—and the abo- 
lition of the system of having photographs of the holders of 
weekly tickets to the Exhibition. His Majesty, in reply, 
spoke in English, and said, “I am deeply touched by the 
expressions of goodwill which you have madetome. Re- 
specting the first point, it does not rest with the Govern- 
ment, but I will do all I can for you. As to the others, I 
shall have great pleasure in doing all I can to accede to 
your wishes. It has always been one of my great desires to 
increase the cordiality and good will so long existing be- 
tween our two countries—a cordial understanding between 
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England and France having always been the aim of my 
policy.” His Majesty then asked how many working men 
were expected, and what arrangements had been made for 
them in Paris. Lord Ranelagh said they expected hun- 
dreds—he hoped even thousands; and as to their stay in 
Paris, the Tourist Company had made elaborate arrange- 
ments for their board and lodging on most favourable 
terms. The question is one in which the Emperor takes 
the greatest interest, and he is proving it by acts as well as 
words. 


Tuesday, May 28. 


Weare, if report be true, likely soon to read an interest~- 
ing work. Since Moore, very much malgré lui, assisted at the 
destruction of the original self-written details of the extra- 
ordinary life of Lord Byron, we have had only an outline of 
that curious existence. But for Byron’s own letters we 
should really have known nothing. Now it seems that the 
Countess Guiccioli—the Marquise de Boissy, widow of that 
fine old gentleman, lately deceased, who hated England so 
cordially, and whose high white stock and general effect of 
the vieille école, bonne école, is even now missed nightly in 
the salons of Paris—is about to produce her reminiscences 
of the life of the “poet-lord.” If anybody can raise the 
curtain of that strange life, “ the Guiccioli” should be able 
to do it. The title is “Byron,” and the book will, it is 
said, appear without the name of the authoress—which, 
however, besides being no mystery to any one, would be 

|: easy to recognise by the details given. 
The private news I get from Mexico is very grave. The 
Emperor Maximilian may very well be a prisoner of war at 
this present hour. His Majesty—who, in my idea, is 
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now by far a greater Emperor, or at least grandee, than 
ever—has probably been captured or surrounded by Juarez’s 
ruffians. The Emperor will, I think, fight to the death. 
He has fought through so many social difficulties that I 
should say a political difficulty more or less will make little 
difference to him. 
Sunday, June 2. 

The Emperor’s Cup match in the great international 
pigeon-shooting competition began at eleven and lasted till 
half-past six, when, after a tremendous race, Captain Peters 
came out and won in great form; M. Dulan, a French 
gentleman, being second, wining some £130, and Mr. 
Hambro third. The shooting, considering the distance, 
which was thirty-one yards and a half, and also consider- 
ing that the birds were English, and few of them “ owls,” 
was very good; and I am perfectly sure that every 
Englishman was sorry when M. Dulau, after killimg in 
great style his seven first birds, missed two shots running. 
Baron d’Ivry shot very well. Prince Murat began well, 
but tired. The Duke of Hamilton shot extremely well, and, 
if he had not had bad luck with the bird which fell just out 
of bounds, would have very nearly ‘‘ got home.” Towards the 
end of the match the excitement was intense. ‘ Hush,” 
cried the French, as one of their champions advanced ; 
“ Etes-vous prét?” “Oni, M. le Baron.” “Pull!” Down 
goes the pigeon, “ Bon,” says the umpire, and there is 
hardly suppressed joy. M. Bull then advances. “I'll take five 
to four,” cries a noble Captain. “ Write it down,” says Mr. 
B—. “Are you ready? Pull.” Bang—bang! “ A fizzer,” 
exclaims Captain Digby Grand. “Goes for a hundred !” 
exclaims Mr.Guy Livingstone; and he “goes.” ‘Mauvais!” 
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shouts the judge; and there is unrepressed joy. You 
never saw such a scene—all the world were present. 
The Princess Murat, Madame de Gallifet, Madame Pour- 
talés, Madame and Mdlle. de Hamel, Lady Westmorland, 
the Duke and Duchess of Manchester, Lord Strathnairn, 
and a list too long to publish. After the match the English 
division of shooters were most hospitably entertained by 
themselves at the Hétel du Helder; and if Captain Peters 
finds out that the cup he has won will not hold much claret, 
he must entertain quite the reverse opinion of his guests. I 
give you my word they went to the Helder, found our own 
private vintage, and finished it off! 

The Czar of Russia arrived last evening, and reached 
his home, the Elysée, at six o’clock. The Emperor Napo- 
leon met him at the station. The procession, which at- 
tracted all Paris, then went to the Tuileries, where took 
place the presentations that are etiquette on such oc- 
casions; then the Emperor of the French attended the 
Emperor of Russia to his residence. The two Emperors 
and the two Grand Dukes were in the first carriage, 
then came an escort of the Cent-Gardes, then eight State 
carriages, the whole concluding with an escort of Lancers. 
There was a great crowd, but no demonstration of public 
feeling. 

Sunday, June 2. 
The morning of this, the day destined to witness 
the fifth yearly contest for the Grand Prize of Paris, was so 
bright that few thought of anything unpleasant to happen 
\' an the way of weather; and the crowd that started for 
the course was such as it was worth while facing some 
inconvenience to witness. I never saw such an endless 
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succession of handsome equipages streaming through the 
Bois as on this sweltering morning. The dresses and 
costumes exactly became the occasion; but I have neither 
intention nor power to describe them. I retain only a 
hazy recollection of numberless moving parterres, brilliant, 
gaudy, sparkling, flashing in countless hues, to the ac- 
companiment of a pleasant ripple of gay chat and merry 
laughter. But, of course, all the crowd was not on 
wheels; the visitors to the course who were on foot 
were in mere numbers something tremendous. They had 
collected hours before in all the pretty paths and alleys, to 
see the carriages and their occupants; and amused them- 
selves by extemporising picnics under the trees. They did 
more than this, though. I wish from the bottom of my heart 
that the great multitude had got no farther than the avenues 
of the wood, and had there danced themselves to ‘ex- 
haustion. But the profanum vulgus flowed on towards 
the course, and then overflowed the reserved space in front 
of the grand stand, to whick the charge of 20 francs 
for admission acted as a very ineffectual bar. They paid 
—at all events they got in; and a very unruly, unman- 
nerly, unsavoury, and noisy crowd they made. It was bad 
enough while the sun was shining; but the sky suddenly 
became overcast, heavy clouds gathered in ominous black- 
ness over our heads, and then came a helter-skelter rush for 
the nearest covering. The rush caused an amount of push- 
ing, trampling, and swearing that was disgraceful, and the 
genteel mob made themselves superlatively unpleasant. 
Fortunately, however, for the ladies—monde and demt-monde, 
whose bonnets, if “things of beauty,”’ would not have been 
“joys for ever,” or for many minutes, in such a storm as 
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seemed impending—only a few drops of rain fell; and after 
being more frightened than hurt, everybody settled down to 
await the arrival of the bevy of Crowned Heads that were 
expected. There certainly was a very fine show of Sovereigns, 
and of half and quarter Sovereigns, if I may be allowed so 
to say. There were not only crowned personages, but 
démi-crowned, and even demi-semi-crowned. The King 
and Queen of the Belgians came first; but we are so much at 
home with them now, that they received little notice, though 
her Majesty looked, as she always looks, charming. The 
Prince of Prussia was the next arrival, but without his wife, 
whose pleasant English face was by many missed sadly. 
Some of us guessed the reason of her absence, and thought 
none the worse of her for it—the truth being that, like her 
brothers, she stayed away because it was Sunday. The 
Grand Duchess Marie of Leuchtenberg, with her daughter, 
arrived soon after. Last came the two Emperors, his 
Majesty of France entering the Tribune first, and shaking 
hands with the King and Queen of the Belgians. I cannot in 
truth say that there was much in the way of public demon- 
stration of welcome either here or throughout the proceed- 
ings. The Emperor was saluted with a good many shouts, 
but the Czar produced no stronger effect than the usual 
amountof vigorous staring at adistinguished novelty. Perhaps 
it was too much to expect anything else. Really the heat was 
so stifling, that even to cry “‘Vive l’Empereur !” was a labour 
to be respectfully declined with thanks. The preliminary 
races were soon over, and then came the Grand Prize. Ten 
lhorses started. Just as the bell rang, came a roll of thunder 
which reverberated finely through the wood, and scared a 
good many spectators. Fortunately, however, we had 
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no rain, although it fell heavily in Paris. The great race 
was most exciting. From the beginning it lay between 
Patricien, Fervacques, and D’Estournel. The latter looked 
splendid, but never had a chance. Patricien kept the lead 
till within 50 yards of the winning-post, when Fordham 
brought up Fervacques with a rush, and made a dead heat 
of it. You should have seen the excitement at this unex- 
pected result, to say nothing of the jubilation among the 
French book-makers that the prize was safe for a French 
horse. The deciding contest came rather late, but it was 
worth waiting to see. ' Fordham rode Fervacques splendidly, 
and won by less than a foot over M. Delamarre’s horse. 
Excitement renewed, of course. What amount of money 
changed hands I would rather not guess, but there was a 
whole covey of promising young English Dukes present, 
Hamilton, Beaufort, Manchester, besides the Marquis of 
Hastings and other well-known admirers of sport; so I 
dare say some business was done. 


Monday, June 8. 


Before the Czar’s arrival, all the leading Poles left 
Paris, and the many Polish pensioners of France agreed to 
‘abstain from every kind of demonstration. I think, how- 
ever, the authorities are a little nervous, for a vast number 
of sergents de ville were on duty yesterday. 


Tuesday, June 4. 


A report has just reached me that the Emperor of 
Russia has been insulted to-day at the Cluny Museum and. 
at the Palais de Justice, in the vicinity of the students’ 
quarter of Paris. The story, which I would fain hope is 
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exaggerated, is to the effect that in both the places I have 
mentioned his Imperial Majesty was aszailed with cries of 
“ Vive la Pologne!”’ and that not merely hairbrained young 
students, but even members of the Paris bar, were prominent 
in thus outraging, in their own capital, a foreign Sovereign 
who had come to it as the invited guest of their Emperor. 


Friday, June 7. 


The vague apprehensions which, ever since the pro- 
mised visit of the Czar, have prevailed here as to his possible 
reception, have been only too amply justified by events. 
Yesterday afternoon, as the Emperor of the French, with 
his distinguished guests, the Czar and the King of 
Prussia (the latter arrived on Wednesday) was returning to 
Paris from a grand review, an attempt which very nearly 
proved successful was made on the life of the Emperor 
Alexander. I write necessarily under the influence of that 
commotion with which all Paris is heaving at this dastardly 
deed ; and while the vast population of this excitable city, 
which I never saw so roused as at the present moment, 
throbs with feelings of mingled sympathy, indignation, 
shame, and alarm, it is not easy to get an unadorned version 
of the facts, still less easy to describe them without some 
colouring. I will, however, give what I imagine to be 
as near an approach to the actual details of the occurrence 
as can at present be obtained. To begin with the review. 
This, let me say at once, was grand beyond conception. 
Everything was in favour of the spectacle, and from begin- 

\ ning to end it was stirring and brilliant even to eyes sated 
with the most splendid martial displays this generation has 
witnessed. Imagine the open space at Longchamps, girded 
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by its belt of forest, occupied by a force of 55,000 picked 
soldiers of the finest army on the Continent, a brilliant sun 
showing off to every advantage an almost endless variety of 
picturesque uniforms ; a crowd of spectators so vast as to 
make one’s reminiscences of Epsom seem tame by compari- 
son; countless equipages filled with beauty surrounded by 
the most dazzling accessories that this metropolis of modistes 
could furnish—and Paris was never fuller of beauty than 
now ; take in all this, and you still have little more than the 
setting to the picture. Look now at this magnificent caval- 
cade proceeding from the direction of St. Cloud. The 
Emperor of the French, the Emperor of All the Russias, 
and the King-conqueror of Sadowa, who may yet be 
Emperor of all the Germans; behind them Generals and 
statesmen of world-wide fame, among whom two alone ex- 
cite observation where even crowned heads pass unnoticed— 
Gortchakoff and Bismarck. I do not know how many 
people in all those excited throngs of spectators thought 
that the masges of trained soldiers were, after all, only the 
coarse weapons in the hands of men whose scheming brains 
controlled and set in motion those dormant forces; but to 
me the most interesting feature in this unparalleled show was 
the astute Russian siatesman, and his equally astute German 
rival, riding side by side in such a spot and in such a com- 
pany. But I am anticipating a little. It must be observed 
that the Royal personages, with their suites, left Paris in 
carriages for the reviewing-ground, and mounted on horse- 
back only at the Bois de Boulogne gate, near St. Cloud. 
In the first carriage was the King of Prussia, with the 
Empress of the French, escorted by lancers. I will not ask 
if this arrangement was an innocent device to attract to the 
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burly old soldier-King some of that applause with which the 
gentle and popular consort of Napoleon is always and every- 
where greeted. If it was, I do not think it succeeded. At 
all events, there was not a single “Vive!” withm my 
-observation—a fact‘all the more remarkable as the Emperor 
Napoleon, who came almost immediately behind, was very 
well received indeed. The Emperor Alexander had no 
reception at all; that is, he was not cheered any more than 
the smart young lancer who immediately preceded him at a 
swinging trot. The Princes, Generals, statesmen, and a 
crowd of unknowp and undistinguishable celebrities, followed 
in other carriages. There were a good many ‘cries of 
“Bismarck!” from people who fancied they recognised 
his now well-known features under the spiked helmet; but 
it was not applause that was intended by this; I hardly 
think it was anything more than curiosity. Arriving at the 
Bois a little before two o’clock, the Sovereigns mounted and 
rode to the ground. The order in which they went was 
pretty nearly as follows:—-The Emperors and the King of 
Prussia, abreast; behind them the Cesarewitch and the 
Prince of Prussia; last of all the Czar’s second son and 
Prince Louis of Hesse. Who came next is not so easy to 
tell. A staff which represented, I should think, every 
European nation—though I missed the white tunic of 
Austria, and the British scarlet was scarcely visible—went 
slowly past, a gorgeous and almost countless array. Even 
Africa sent its representatives, the white burnous of Algeria 
gleaming amid the wilderness of stars and crosses, of 
plished cuirasses and nodding plumes. The brilliant 
cavalcade galloped along the lines, and then took’ up 
a position to witness the defiling past. I should state 
VOL, I. x 
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that the Empress and her Royal guests, with their 
attendants, were in the tribunes on the racing ground. 
The defile was a magnificent sight. The actual num- 
ber of troops was 55,000 including two divisions of 
the Imperial Guard; five divisions ih all were present. 
The supreme command was entrusted to Marshal Canrobert, 
while the Guard was under Marshal Regnault St. Jean 
d’Angely. The students of St. Cyr were also present, and 
created general admiration by their dashing appearance 
and fine bearing. They came first in the defile. All the 
troops looked well, although some of the regiments which 
had been on foot since an early hour, and had “ tramped ” 
« long distance, appeared fagged and dusty, and their 
marching, to one accustomed to the steady tread of British 
troops, was anything but faultless. After the St. Cyr 
battalion came the Imperial Guard. They included three 
regiments of Grenadiers, one of Zouaves—who were the ob- 
served of all observers—four of Voltigeurs, one of Foot 
Chasseurs, armed with the Chassepdt rifle, Horse Chasseurs, 
and Lancers. The artillery, which changed ground to an- 
other portion of the field, was splendidly managed, and the 
horses seemed in fine condition. As the troops marched 
past, they shouted “ Vive l’Empereur!” very heartily. But 
among the spectators, I am sorry fo say, there were a few 
cries of a different character. ‘ Vive la Pologne!” was 
ejaculated more than once, not, I think, very frequently — 
but quite distinctly—of that there is no doubt. Still the 
march went off in brilliant style, and up to this time no un- 
Pleasant contretemps had occurred. After the review was 
fairly over, the Imperial and Royal personages diamounted 
and re-entered their carriages. The Emperor Napoleon, 
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the Ozar, and his two sons, got into one, the King of Prussia 
and the Empress into another. Escorted by Cent-Gardes 
they proceeded towards Paris, but at a slow pace, the 
throng of equipages rendering anything like rapid move- 
ment impracticable. Of the terrible incident that followed 
it is not easy to give the exact particulars, for every indi- 
vidual who witnessed it tells a different story from his 
fellows. On reaching the Cascade, not far from Baron 
Rothschild’s house, a shot was fired, according to one 
account, from a tree, which, lke all the others in the 
neighbourhood, was filled with spectators. According to 
most other statements, from amid the crowd standing to 
view the cortége,a young man was seen to raise his hand, 
point a pistol, and fire first one shot and then a second at 
the carriage in which the Emperor Napoleon was seated 
beside his chief guest. The Emperor’s equerry fortunately 
perceived the uplifted hand in time, and made his horse 
spring forward. The bullet passed through the animal’s 
nostrils, and then right across the carriage between its 
distinguished occupants, wounding a lady in the crowd on 
the other side. At the second shot, hurriedly fired, the 
pistol burst, and the assassin fell to the ground with a cry 
of pain, his hand shattered by the explosion. The people 
surrounding the spot at once seized him, and were with 
difficulty restrained from administering Lynch law then and 
there. The effect produced on the illustrious personages 
was not very remarkable. The Emperor Napoleon turned 
pale, but at once rose in his seat and pointed to the 

tor. The Czar and his two sons sat as unconcerned 

as if being made a target for patriotic pistols were an every- 
day incident in their lives. The King of Prussia and the 
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Empress looked more deeply moved than any of the others. 
After a slight delay, however, the cortége resumed its pro- 
gress, loudly cheered by the spectators, who were surging 
with uncontrollable excitement. I can give you no idea of 
the strong and varied feelings which now occupy the minds 
of the Parisians, All their traditional sympathy for Poland 
does not make them in the least inclined to sympathise with 
an assassin; and they are furious that their character for 
courteous hospitality should for a moment suffer by the 
criminal fanaticism which could imagine that the wrongs of 
Poland might be righted by the murder at broad noon of 
one to whom the “ heritage of triumphant wrong” has only 
descended from the actual perpetrators. 


Sunday, June 9. 


It is no exaggeration to say that since my last letter 
we have talked, thought, or dreamed of nothing but the 
marvellous escape we have had from a Huropean catas- 
trophe. One cry of indignation has arisen through the 
length and breadth of the land; but none are so exasperated 
as the Polish emigration. In the absence of Prince Czar- 
toryski, M. Zamoisky has published a protest against the 
attempt to aid Poland by assassination, and every Pole I 
have seen is excessively grieved that France, “the only 
country truly hospitable to Poles,” should have been so 
outraged. This very youth was a pensioner, and received 
on Tuesday thirty francs, out of which he expended nine at 
a shop near the Palais Royal in the purchase of the weapon 
which, bursting in his hand, gave rise to the following 
epigram, heard on the spot: “See, there is Nemesis—a 
Nemesis which condemns the murderer to the murderer’s 
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doom.” On Thursday and Friday it was, and even now it is, 
extremely difficult to get any but the most meagre details 
of the incident, which lasted but a moment or two, and was 
witnessed by comparatively few eyes. I believe, however, 
this 1s exactly what did happen : When the Imperial carriage 
reached the branch road close to the Cascade, the crowd 
was so close that it had, if not quite to stop, to go at a walk. 
A friend of mine was on the opposite side of the road; he 
heard nothing, but saw the equerry’s horse suddenly rear 
violently, and then come down on “hands and knees.” 
This attracted my friend’s attention, of course, but then all 
was over, except the rush of the people, who wanted to 
Lynch Antony Berezowski, native of Volhynia, on the spot. 
M. Raimbaud, equerry on duty, perceived a man advancing 
with something in his hand. He thought it was a petition, 
and, as one cannot present petitions in such a crowd, he 
pushed his horse upon the right hand of the carriage, so 
covering the two Emperors. But for that simple movement 
there might to-day have been European grief, and who knows 
what after results! Poor Cardigan, the English horse mdden 
by M. Raimbaud, is the sole victim ; but his martyrdom has 
served a dynasty! Berezowski fired pointblank at the two 
Emperors, and the ball, passing through the nostrils of 
Cardigan, went between the Emperor and the Czar, and 
finally wounded in the face a lady——Madame Laborie—who 
was gazing at the gorgeous spectacle of half a million of 
people out for pleasure. Cardigan’s blood spurted out, 
covering the uniforms of the two sons of Russia. At that 
sight, for an instant, the Czar looked alarmed. The Em- 
peror Napoleon got up and waved his hat, to prove to the 
maddening crowd that nobody was hurt, and then, sitting 
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down, said to the Czar, ““ We have been under fire together 
now!?? Equally calm, the Czar replied, “ The lives of kings, 
as of their subjects, are in the hands of Providence.’ So 
they went on, perhaps less anxious, less excited, than any 
other two persons in Paris. Within an hour half the city 
called on the Czar—who, on getting out of his carriage, 
went up to M, Raimbaud, said, “I owe you my life;” and 

taking the cross from his own coat, gave him the distin- 
guished decoration of St. Stanislas. The newly-decorated 
hero wore it the same night at the Embassy ball—of which, 
perhaps, next to the Royalties, he was the great celebrity. 

He has since received the thanks of the Emperor, and the 
Legion of Honour. The Empress, on learning the news, 
drove at once to the Elysée, where she found the Grand 
Duchess Marie in great alarm—fortunately, easily allayed. 
And so it was over, this awful crisis for France, for Russia, 

above all for Poland. The assassin, who is a mechanic, has 

been for years in Belgium and France, and came here two 

days before, expressly on his murderous mission. ~ His hand 
being shattered by the bursting of his pistol, he fainted from 

pain, and was nearly hanged ona tree by the enraged 
people; but he was rescued and taken to the Conciergerie, 

where he was examined—M. Conti, the Emperor’s private 
secretary, being present. He said he had no idea of shooting 
the Emperor Napoleon, and was sorry he had committed 
this act in France; but added, that he was still more sorry 
he had not carried out his intention. ... Next morning 
a ‘Te Deum’ was sung in the Russian church. The cere- 
mony was grand. The two sons ofthe Czar burst into tears 
and hung onthe neck of their father, who was also much 
affected—embracing them, and then the Emperor Napoleon. 
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The Czar, begged by some ofhis attendants to leave Paris 
directly, has utterly declined to shorten his visit by one hour. 


Sunday, June 9. 


And now I must speak of another ball—ball, perhaps, 
is scarcely the right word, for 6,000 persons are too many to 
dance anywhere. Last evening Baron Haussmann, as repre- 
sentative of the City and Municipality of Paris, entertained 
at the Hétel de Ville the Emperor, Empress, the foreign 
Sovereigns now here, and about 6000 other guests. I hear 
there were 8000 invitations issued, and 30,000 asked for. 
A credit of £60,000 had been voted by the Municipal 
Council for these fétes—that of which I am writing cost 
£36,000—and to-morrow a fresh grant is to be made, as 
Paris is resolved to have at least three more. The Hétel de 
Ville is outwardly a splendid building; inwardly a most 
comfortable residence. The living-rooms are pleasant, the 
ball-rooms magnificent, the staircases vast. Many grand 
civic entertainments have been given there, and when Queen 
Victoria was here a ball was organised, on the 28rd of 
August, 1855, at which were present, I have heard, 10,000 
guests—a large enough party, 1t must be confessed ; 6000 
are quite enough for me. When those who knew the Hatel 
better far than I did entered it last night, they did not know 
where they were. Where were the three Courts, for in- 
stance? Echo did not answer, but a servant did, and said 
that this was the Court “So-and-so.” It was a gorgeous 
salon, decorated with statues, and a perfect garden of roses 

hind, which glittered like a fountain. “This is the 
staircase.” ‘ Thank you; I should never have known it.” 
This from a disappointed seeker after justice, who had per- 
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haps been there once with a sergent de ville. It was, ina 
word, the best transformation scene I have ever beheld. In 
the rooms the sight was even more dazzling, and the effect 
of the long gallery—the ball-room (there were three)—as 
seen from a gallery, was splendid. Where so many flowers 
could be found, out of Florence, I cannot think. As for 
floods of light and harmony, they were things of course. 
The invitations were for nine o’clock, but there was a crowd 
of carriages in the Rue de Rivoli by seven. When a friend 
and myself tried to get thereat half-past nine, they had to 
drive half round Paris, and then walk a mile. “TI shall 
never get my coupé,” said my friend, “so I'll send it away, 
and we will walk home.” This must have been the case 
with dozens, nay hundreds, of ladies. Fortunately, though 
very cold, it did not rain. When, at eleven, the cortége of 
eighteen carriages with an escort arrived, the two Emperors 
and the rest of the Royalties were cheered to the echo. I 
need hardly describe the scene within. Given magnificent 
rooms and all the Sovereign visitors to Paris, add music, 
light, and flowers, and the consequence will be exactly that 
of which this year [ fear you have had so much. Besides, 
only seeing is believing, and last night most of us saw only 
ata distance. There were charming galleries and salons, 
cool and not crowded; but the majority wanted to see the 
great people, and so had early —from eight ‘o’clock — 
taken up positions. Thus those apartments were actually 
impassable. Ladies, too, got chairs carried for them into 
the centre of rooms, and stood on them. Strong Prefects 
fought for places, their wives “maddening in the rear; ” 
and then angry women told you “not to push.” The 
Quadrille of Honour having been danced, and ‘ God Preserve 
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the Emperor’ played and tremendously cheered, the Im- 
perial and Royal party walked through the rooms. It was 
a brilliant cortége. There was a great anxiety to see the 
Czar, but really I think Herr von Bismarck was the greatest 
object of interest. The crowd which followed the procession 
besieged the rooms ofthe quiet inhabitants, and the struggle 
was deadly. Robes were torn to tatters like waste paper, 
and the field was covered with the spoils of struggle. But 
who shall describe the groans of the lacerated ? However, 
Baron Haussmann and the City of Paris did their hospitable 
duty like princes, and it was not only a splendid, but an 
historic féte. 


Monday, June 10. 


I have a little Mexican news on which you may 
rely. The Emperor Maximilian is not killed, but a prisoner 
of war; nor do the best informed seem to know exactly 
where he is; but in official circles no fear of a fatal result 
is entertained. There is also very good news about the 
500 Austrian soldiers who were shut up in Mexico, and 
who, a8 every one supposed, would be shot. This will not 
be the case. The ladies of Mexico went en masse to 
Juarez and begged for the lives of these foreigners, and the 
request was granted. Of the Empress Charlotte there is 
no good news. Her intellect grows weaker, and her health 
seems to sink. 

M. Raimbaud, who ran so great a risk on the day of 
erezowski’s attempt on the Czar, is the son-in-law of. 
the late M. Mocquard, so long the intimate friend and 
private secretary of the Emperor. The danger from which 
they have both escaped does not seem to have made much 
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impression on either of the Emperors. They have been in 
public day and night. 
Tuesday, June 11. 

We have subsided from the excitement caused by 
the attempt of Thursday. One effect, however, was to 
make the Czar the most popular man in Paris ;} and I 
believe that when he left the station this morning for Fon- 
tainebleau—on his way to Darmstadt—the whole popula- 
tion of Paris, gamims included, regretted that he had gone 
out of reach of their cheers. The cry of “ Vivent les deux 
Empereurs!”’ has been echoing through the streets of 
Paris ever since Thursday. Well, the visit of the Czar 
has been a great success. It might have ended fatally ; 
but all is well that ends well, and I believe the long anti- 
pathy between France and Russia will die out from to-day, 
just as the hatred to “Perfidious Albion” has vanished 
under the influence of Imperial conciliation. . . . The Czar 
would have much liked to come to London, but he could 
not do so for the good reason that he was not asked. 
“There was nobody in London to receive an Emperor,” 
was the explanation given bya Russian official. Of course, 
after the splendid reception of Paris, and the Royal housing 
—I can assure you the Palace was monéé in truly Imperial 
fashion—a suite of rooms at Mivart’s, with those everlasting 
grey horses, at the august visitor’s own expense, was not 
worthy of England; so London must put up with the loss 
of the visit of the Czar. I confess that, when I consider 
«what London and England have lost, I cannot help re- 
gretting the circumstance. The thousands upon thousands 
which the Emperor and his sons have spent here, and, 
wished to spend in London, are the smallest part of the 
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loss; yet they afford a tangible illustration of what you 
might have had, if Fate had been more propitious on your 
side, 
Wednesday, June 12. 

Addresses of congratulation on the recent escape 
continue to pour in. It will, of course, be said that these are 
addresses exacted by Prefects, but I fully believe in their 
sincerity. France has just escaped from a great catastrophe, 
and for the moment the peril was a crucial test of her regard 
for the present dynasty. People could not help reflecting 
what might have happened had the ball meant for the Czar 
struck the Emperor; and the result of that reflection must 
have been a desire to remain as they are. Many a lond 
Legitimist and many an outspoken Orleanist found him- 
self silent and his views changed, after pondering over 
the possible result of an act which fortunately failed. One, 
perhaps, was a silk merchant and the other a sugar baker. 
They could gain nothing by a change; they would pos- 
sibly, nay probably, be ruined. When interest and senti- 
ment are put in the balance, I have often before seen the 
latter kick the beam. 

Lord Strathnairn is now in Paris. He is the guest of 
the Ambassador of England. The reception of Lord 
Strathnairn here is a compliment, not only to himself but 
to England, and above all to the English army. Marshal 
Canrobert first gave a dinner to twenty officers, chiefly 
Crimeans, and proposed his noble and gallant guest’s 
jhealth in the most flattering terms, and the Emperor took 
the earliest opportunity of welcoming a General whom he 
had. so long known and regarded. To-morrow Lord Strath- 
nairn goes to the Camp at Chalons, where he will occupy 
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Imperial quarters, and where especial manceuvres are 
ordered for his inspection. 


Sunday, June 16. 


I witnessed an interesting sight yesterday at the Louvre, 
where Mr. Layard was conducting a body of two hundred 
English workmen, to whom he explained the beauties of 
each room so cleverly and concisely, that I am sure they 
saw in a day more than others could have seen in three. 
These men being the pioneers of that army of English 
working-men which is to be brought over on the same 
plan, it is important to know their opinions of the way 
in which the expedition has been conducted. I talked 
with some dozens of the party, and heard but one opinion— 
a most admirably planned and pleasant visit, and the ac- 
commodation excellent. The praise lavished on Mr. 
Layard on all sides was more flattering than I think he 
would care to read. The class of English working-men 
who came over first, and who yesterday crowded the 
Louvre, seemed to me to be very superior—one of which 
England might justly be proud, and at which France might 
naturally be astonished. They wereso quiet, too. I wonder 
what sort of noise two hundred of the cleanest and most 
embroidered “blouses”? in France would have made if 
marched in masses through the already crowded galleries 
of the Louvre ! 

Monday, June 17. 
The Viceroy of Egypt arrived yesterday evening. 
Coming as he does before the Sultan, whose advent is ex- 
pected with intense interest, he may perhaps rather be con- 
sidered as a mere lever de rideau to the Oriental perform- 
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ance; still he is connected in the French mind with 
enterprises of which they are proud, and which will practi- 
cally make Africa an island; and thus his. Excellency is 
sure of a good reception and a hearty welcome wherever 
he shows himself. The Viceroy—a good-looking man of 
six-and-thirty, with a pleasing face, recalling very much 
the rather jovial expression of our Parisian Mustapha Pacha 
—is the son of that Pacha* whom elder readers will remem- 
ber in London some score of years ago, whom “ funny” 
people called ‘“ Abraham Parker,” and who, it was said, 
one night at Almack’s offered to buy one of the fattest 
and most fashionable of the lady patronesses. The dis- 
tinction drawn by etiquette between the ceremonial due 
to the arrival of an Emperor or a King, and that called 
forth by the coming of a Viceroy, is very striking. For 
the latter no expectant Sovereigns wait at stations, no 
National Hymn is thundered forth, no long line of Cent- 
Gardes and other picked troops escort and follow him. 
Last evening at the Lyons station, I was much struck with 
this. There was a considerable assemblage near the gare, 
but no imposing crowd. A regiment of Grenadiers of the 
Guard kept the station, and an escort of Lancers was ready 
to be summoned to “boot and saddle;” but that was all. 
Inside I found the waiting-room decorated with green and 
gold bees, and boys still nailing down carpets. A few 
weary officials and officers were in waiting, and they had 
just heard that the train was an hour late. Yet it was 
pleasant enough up there, and the station, though not 
regal, looked bright and lively. The Turks, as a rule, are 
very pleasant companions; and every minute a fresh 
# Ibrahim Pacha, who visited London in June, 1846. 
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friend turned up and added to that cloud of incense which 
arose from a very forest of cigarettes. Most of the visitors 
were in European dress, with the fez, but a few were in the 
splendid Turkish uniform. Of course there was also the 
usual number of portly French officials in black dress 
clothes, white cravats, and yellow gloves, without which 
no ceremony in Paris, from receiving a Sovereign down to 
calling on a Maire, can go on. Dyjemil Pacha, the Turkish 
Ambassador, Who was present in full diplomatic dress, 
and who subsequently accompanied the Viceroy to the 
Tuileries, had intended to go a certain distance down the 
line to meet his Sovereign’s representative; but having 
an audience with the Emperor Napoleon at three o’clock, 
he was forced to abandon the idea. Among others 
waiting in the bee-covered salon were Khalil Bey; the 
diplomatic representative of Egypt in Paris; the represen- 
tative of Portugal in Egypt; Comte de Lancostre-Sal- 
danha, Secretary of the Portuguese Legation, etc. A few 
minutes before five the Préfet de la Seine arrived, and then 
with the Imperial carriages, five in number, came the Duc 
de Bassano, Grand Chamberlain of the Emperor, whoge 
duty it is to receive the minora sidera of revolving royalty. 
When the train drew up, the Ambassador of Turkey stepped 
forward, received the Viceroy, and presented him to the 
Grand Chamberlain. A few presentations followed, and 
then, amidst the usual crash of drums, the party stepped 
mto the “gala” carriages and went their way, some of 
them at least, I think, wondering. The route to the Tui- 
leries which was chosen was the direct line down the whole 
length of the Rue de Rivoli, passing the Hotel de Ville. 
It is the reverse of an aristocratio—nay, it is even @ 
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poor neighbourhood; so there were few decorations till 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Palace was reached. 
Along the whole line people were rather scattered than 
crowded; but from the Hotel de Ville to the entrance of 
the Cour d’Honneur there was a densely packed mass of 
men, women, and children, who gave a hearty but not a 
loud welcome to their Eastern guest. The cortége was not 
grand enough to excite much enthusiasm in the now jaded 
Parisian crowd. They have supped full of*Emperors and 
Queens, and it will require at least a Kaiser or a Sultan to 
rouse them. At half-past five the cortége passed from the 
Rue de Rivoli into the Court of Honour. Here again there 
was a change from Imperial and Royal receptions—no 
troops drawn up, no brazen bands, no great service of 
honour. Outside the rails there was rather a dense crowd, 
but I fancy they did not know whom or what to cheer, and 
so kept silence. The Lancers trotted in, wheeled into line, 
and faced the gate of the clock tower; then up drove the 
Viceroy, having with him the Turkish Ambassador and the 
Duc de Bassano; the suite followed, among it many Beys 
more or less known here. The Emperor and Empress 
received their guests m the Hall of Marshals, and, after 
twenty minutes devoted to presentations, the Viceroy drove 
off to the Pavilion in which the King of Prussia was lodged. 
The Emperor, however, did not accompany his guest to 
his apartment, leaving that to the Duc de Bassano. The 
carriages waited to see if the Viceroy, who must have been 
wery cold and very tired, wished to begin his round of 
official visits at once. I imagine that the Eastern tem- 
perament would rather point to a chibouque and coffee. 
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Tuesday, June 18. 

I have just seen Prince Humbert, for the first time 
for four years, and was astonished to see him grown into a 
dark, almost dusky man, very stiff, very upright, and not in 
the least like what he had promised to be. He is, in fact, as 
dark in complexion as a mulatto; probably he has not re- 
covered the effects of the campaign of last summer. Every- 
body speaks most highly of the future King of Italy. With 
tho Prince is General Cugia, Governor of Sicily just before 
Aspromonte, who behaved so nobly in that affair, and spoke 
so cleverly in the debate—much assisting, indeed, by his 
revelations, to upset the Rattazzi Ministry. 

At last Paris tradespeople begin to confess that “ affairs 
do march Very nicely.” The fact is, there is an enormous 
amount of provincial money about, which naturally flows 
into the tills of second-rate tradespeople. Omnibus pro- 
prietors are becoming “ millionaires”? much faster than their 
conveyances move. It is a curious sight to see the rush for 
*busses at any of the Great Correspondence Offices ; there is 
a string of persons waiting like that to be seen at the Porte 
St. Martin on a Sunday evening, and the truth of the pro- 
verb “it is only the first step which matters” is proved by 
the fight which takes place as each infernal machine lurches 
suddenly round the corner, threatening death and destruction 
to all bystanders—a sort of convenient Juggernaut car. 
Old women and soldiers are, I think, the chief supporters 
of this institution of “connections,” as our cousins would 
call them; but all classes are represented. The “ Special 
Exhibition Busses” are “cautions.” They are like two 
Hampton Court vans placed one above the other, and hold 
about a small parish. You meet them by scores in lines 
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taking up the centre of the road, the fares frequently making 
day hideous with their songs. 


Wednesday, June 19. 


The marriage of Prince Paul Demidoff and the 
Princess Mestcherski took place to-day at the Russian 
Church, with great pomp. The young lady, it is under- 
stood, had been greatly admired by the Grand Duke, heir 
to the throne of Russia, before his marriage with the 
Princess Dagmar ; and report says that it was the Emperor 
Alexander himself who brought about the union between 
Prince Demidoff and the Princess. 


Tuesday, June 25. 


The ‘ Moniteur’ contains the official appointment of 
Prince Napoleon to the Presidency of the Hquilisation of 
Money Commission. This is the re-entrance into public life 
of Monseigneur, who has been in retirement since the affair 
of the celebrated Corsican speech. I cannot conceive a 
better chairman for any working committee. The Prince 
brings to his task an intellect which comprehends at a 
glance, a perseverance which cannot be daunted, and a will 
which cannot be resisted nor fatigued. There are many 
clever men in France, but I doubt if there is one of greater 
talent than Prince Napoleon. Talk to him upon any subject, 
and you will find that, even when asking you for information, 
he knows all about the matter, and has exhausted the sources 
ef knowledge. It is with great pleasure that I record this 
guast return of the Prince to public life. The Commission 
over which he presides is “diplomatic,” and its Vice- 
president is the Minister of Foreign Affairs; it is not to 
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be confounded with the Money, Weights, and Measures 
Commission, which to-day holds its first official sitting in 
the Palais de ’ Industrie. 

His Excellency Earl Cowley sends in his letter on the 
30th of June, and leaves Paris on the 2nd of July. It seems 
to me that we could hardly have a greater loss. Lord 
Cowley has well studied France and French politics, and 
I read in a “diary” written in Paris the 20th of March, 
1835, that “Lord Cowley arrived yesterday at Paris as 
Ambassador for London.” What chances and changes he 
has seen in France! All respect his kindly career, and 
regret its termination. Of Lady Cowley one can scarcely 
write in a hasty letter; but I will ask a question—“ When 
and where Shall we find such another Ambassadress?” The 
marriage of Mr. Frank Lascelles, Secretary of Embassy in 
Paris, with the daughter of Sir Joseph and Lady Olliffe, was 
celebrated at the English Embassy to-day. Everybody in 
Paris was present to compliment a perfectly “ good fellow” 
and thorough gentleman on his marriage with a charming 
bride. 

Saturday, June 29. 
The Emperor has addressed to M. Pietri, Prefect of 
Police, and a most courteous gentleman, a letter con- 
gratulating him on the way in which he has got over his 
troubles+and they must have been numerous—during the 
congress of crowned heads at Paris :— 


My dear M. Pietri,—The presence of several Sovereigns in Paris, and 
the presence of a dense crowd attracted by the Universal Exhibition, 
have given occasion to prove that you are perfectly competent for tha 
service confided to you. I have been able myself to test the efficiency 
of all your measures, and I praise with the greatest pleasure the 
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activity of your agents. I wish you not only to understand this, but 
also to tall it to your subordinates. NapoLeon. 


The truth is, the Emperor is delighted with the success 
of the Exhibition, and will even forget the attempt of the 6th 
of June in his desire to see 1867 a period of general peace. 


Monday, July 1. 


I find we were all in error in thinking that Ins 
Excellency Lord Lyons would come here with the Sultan. 
His Excellency remains a little longer in the East. It is 
rather odd to find that the Sultan speaks neither French 
nor Italian; so it was necessary to have an interpreter 
between the Emperor Napoleon and his guest. Now the 
Emperor speaks equally well French, German, Italian, and 
English, so we must conclude that the Sultan is acquainted 
only with his own tongue. He is aclever, intelligent-looking 
Sultan too. Prince Mustapha Pacha, who went to Toulon 
to meet his relative, assures me that his Majesty was de- 
lighted with his reception both on Sunday and to-day. 
This has been a thorough holiday in Paris. Nothing was 
thought of save the Exhibition; and, besides the 20,000 
persons within the Palais d’Industrie, there must have been 
some 200,000 ranged in columns on the line of march. The 
Viceroy travelled by the Rue Royale, and at the end of that 
pretty street his cortége clashed with that of the Empress ; 
the Sultan had to wait, but, barring that little accident, all 
went merry as a marriage bell. The procession up the 
(Champs Elysées was magnificent, and the horses, above 
all things, delighted the Turk. I fancy, too, that he must 
be apathetic, even for a Sultan, if he was not struck by the 
ceremony within the building. Impossible, I thiuk, to 
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conceive anything so striking or so hot! The Black Hole 
of Calcutta might have held its own with it, but nothing 
else on record. I left a batch of unturbaned Turks at the 
refreshment place, upsetting all the laws of the Koran. 
The Lord Mayor, or rather Mayors, for there are two, 
London and Dublin, came in for their share of admiration 
from the crowd. 


Tuesday, July 2. 


The hope, for one moment faintly entertained here, 
that the report of the Emperor Maximilian’s execution was 
false, has now been entirely destroyed. The absence of 
the Count and Countess de Flandre from the great cere- 
monial of yesterday did not escape without notice, and by 
many it was regarded as a sure sign that the worst had 
befallen. This symptom was confirmed to-day by the de- 
parture of the Royal pair for Brussels. Subsequently we 
learned that the Austrian Ambassador had officially com- 
municated information of the death of the ill-starred Prince 
to the Chief of the State. The effect on the festivities 
here was immediate. How far the dreadful tidings will 
diminish the splendour of the entertainments prepared for 
the Sultan is uncertain. Down to this evening the review 
for to-morrow had not been countermanded ;* but it is 
already announced that the French Court will go into 
mourning for one-and-twenty days. We cannot now look 
for a visit from the Emperor and Empress of Austria, who 
must both be profoundly affected by the mournful tidings 
which have overwhelmed us all. 


* The review and /étes in honour of the Sultan were countermanded 
next morning. 
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Sunday, July 7. 

One loud moan of grief, which is almost a cry for 
vengeance, pervades France. Since I have known Paris I 
have never seen sympathy so great, or indignation ex- 
pressed so strongly. Had Maximilian died on the field, 
people would have regretted and forgotten; had he been 
shot at once when taken, the French would have shrugged 
their shoulders and said, “ Fortune de la guerre!” and in a 
few hours have forgotten the event; but the deliberate 
murder, the pretended trial, and the delayed execution of a 
predetermined sentence, are cruelties worthy of savages 
alone, and the French are furious. 


Monday, July 8. 

Of all spectacles offered to the eyes of sight-seers, 
none perhaps is so striking as a grand review. It appeals 
at once to the civil and to the military mind. Soldier and 
pekin look on, though from different points of view, with 
similar interest. It is true that the civilian knows nothing 
about it, and that, to quote Mr. Whyte-Melville, the troops 
might as well be “left behind” as “right in front” for 
anything he cares. Yet Civis looks on, enduring heat, 
dust, and the unpleasant presence of the private soldier, 
not only with equanimity, but with ease; while, as for 
Miles, he is indeed happy. Thackeray, who knew several 
things, tells us that when actors are not acting they 
always go to the play. Now, I appeal to every soldier to 
say whether he was ever within miles of a review with- 
out going to see it. War is a terrible scourge, and it 
is sad, no doubt, that the best energies of man should be 
devoted to inventions the end and aim of which are t’ 
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facilitate the murder of his fellow-creatures. Yet the 
horrors of war are so concealed in trappings, so bedizened 
with gold lace, so glossed over with “glory,” that, ex- 
cept when reading the “official return of the killed, 
wounded, and missing,’’ nobody ever seems to think of the 
dark, while every one is anxious to get a good place to see 
the bright, side of the shield. As for women, we know 
what they are where soldiers are coneerned. I was struck 
with this to-day as I fought my way towards the front of 
that Temple of Peace, the Palace of Industry, before which 
the Army of Paris was to defile. I think nearly every man 
in Paris was present; I am sure every woman was. From 
the Rue de Rivoli to the Arc de Triomphe there were 
columns of spectators eight deep; and three-fourths of 
them were of what is certainly in Paris falsely called the 
“softer sex.” It was indeed a gorgeous spectacle. All 
Paris is now decorated with flags, and the colours of all 
countries flaunt over your head wherever you go. This 
adds much to the natural beauty of the city ; and then, as 
we have had no summer this year, the trees in the Tuileries 
Gardens and the Champs Elysées are still dressed in light, 
fresh green. Imagine the area full of infantry, with bodies 
of cavalry in the most gorgeous uniforms constantly patrol- 
ling, Generals and their staffs going slowly by, while 
every now and then an A.D.C. starts on his rapid expedi- 
tion. Let music be heard near, and the rumble of artillery 
in the distance. All Paris, respectably, nay gaily dressed, 
is pressing round the soldiers. Remember that the weather 
is fine, and I think you will find you have produced a pic- 
ture of no ordinary brilliancy. This picture was exhibited 

o-day at the Palais de l’Industrie from three to seven 
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o'clock. Quite unexpectedly, a review of the Army of Paris 
in honour of the Sultan had been put in orders for Monday 
at four p.m. It was, comparatively speaking, a small affair, 
merely the Army of Paris ; but it took the Emperor exactly 
one hour to ride round and inspect, while the march past 
occupied an hour and a half. Th strength of the corps 
Warmée reviewed was as near as possible 40,000 men, and 
included every branch of the service. The force was com- 
posed of fifty battalions of infantry, forty squadrons of 
cavalry, and one hundred and twenty guns, the array cover- 
ing five kilométres of ground. The infantry was at first 
ranged along the whole line from the Tuileries gardens to 
a considerable distance beyond the Triumphal Arch; the 
cavalry and artillery in the line of road below the Troca- 
déro, by the river. At half-past three the Emperor, mounted 
on his favourite old chestnut, and having on his right hand 
the Sultan and the Duke of Saxe-Weimar, on his left 
Prince Napoleon and the Duc d’Aosta, followed by a per- 
fectly startling staff, rode through the Gardens of the 
Palace and up the Tuileries. ‘ Partant pour la Syrie,’ 
usually a sufficiently self-asserting air, was hushed into 
silence and retirement by the cheers which welcomed the 
cortége. As for the review, it was nothing. How can you 
review masses of men in a street? But it was a great 
military display, and so answered itsend. The Minister of 
the Interior talked and walked with a Turk; the Turkish 
Ambassador with another Turk. M. Conti was there, and 
ithe Préfet de Police and Baron Walsh. When the Em- 
peror and his staff returned to take up their position, these 
cunning ones got in a line with the staff, and so witnessed 
without pressure or dust the march past of forty thousand 
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soldiers as fine as ever went into action, or came out of it 
with a good account of their enemies. It is objected to 
them by English critics—rightly, I think—that they march 
in a very slovenly fashion, and, when not actually before 
the saluting point, are sadly loose in the ranks, talking and 
laughing more than is permitted, let us say, at Aldershot ; 
but, you know, a Frenchman, soldier or civilian, must talk. 
The Tirailleurs—fine, active-looking soldiers—and the 
Pompiers de Paris, looked very well. The artillery went 
past in splendid order. After the inspection the Emperor 
returned up the Champs Hlysées, and took his position in 
front of the grand entrance of the Palais de |’Industrie. 
He sat on his horse ‘a few paces before the rest, having the 
Sultan on one hand and the Duke of Saxe-Weimar—in a 
very Prussian-looking helmet—on the other. The Com- 
-mander of the Faithful is a shortish man, to whom Nature 
has been more prodigal of body than legs; he is rotund, 
also, and little fitted to “witch the world with noble 
horsemanship.” His Serenity wore a splendid uniform, and 
was mounted on a grey Arab, of great power and length, 
yet very low. I should say that the staff was composed of 
every uniform in Europe. The Turkish staff was gorgeous. 
Then there were Spahis, the Italian, the Prussian, Russian 
—not the Austrian—uniforms ; and last, but not least, the 
Hon. Frederick Wellesley, A.D.C., in the uniform of the 
Guards, which, being the only scarlet in the field, gave 
much the effect produced by the white horse in Wouver- 
man’s pictures, The eye followed it. There was also the 
blue and silver of the Wiltshire Yeomanry Cavalry, 
which looked extremely well, and was commonly taken for 
an Italian cavalry uniform. About 100 of these glittering 
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officers were drawn up im a group behind the Emperor; 
twenty yards behind them a troop of the Cent-Gardes, 
General Canrobert and his staff on the opposite side of the 
road, and the defile took place in the centre. It must have 
astonished his Serene Excellency the Sultan; and it was a 
brilliant sight even for one who has seen a good many 
soldiers. The troops marched past “left in front,” the 
Tirailleurs leading, then the whole infantry, the artillery, 
and the cavalry. When all was over, the Emperor ex- 
pressed his great satisfaction, the staff went off to the 
Tuileries, and the troops to barracks. The display was, in 
fact, no review, but a simple spectacle for the Sultan’s 
delectation. 

The Bois was a wonderful spectacle yesterday, presenting 
three rows of carriages, which stretched from the farther 
end of the Lake nearly to the Avenue de l’Impératrice. A 
Russian turn-out, driven by a real serf in black velvet, 
Polish cap, and red boots, created a great sensation; so did 
a barouche full of true Spahis, who look like bundles of 
clothes going to the wash. Then there was the Sultan’s 
heir, a boy so old looking, a child who might be a major— 
I don’t mean in the Guards—a withered political face 
already. Prince Amadeo and his bride, whose marriage 
was officially announced to the Emperor yesterday, after 
having spent three weeks in the atmosphere of the Court, 
were there, and a carriagefull of suite, with outriders. Then 
came Mustapha Pacha with his harness de gala, many car- 
riage loads of foreigners of all nations, and so many Turks 
that the drive looked like a bed of poppies. Finally, there 
was the Emperor with the Sultan and an interpreter, the 
Marquis de Caux cantering by the side, and another car 
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riage following. Altogether the Imperial stables supplied 
to the Emperor’s guests yesterday five carriages, iwenty- 
four horses, two equerries, and fourteen servants, to take one 
little drive in the Bois. This is how things are managed 
in Paris; and then to think of those aged white horses of 
Brook Street, Bond Street! Mr. Gamble’s life has been 
no bed of roses—no loose box full of clean straw would, 
perhaps, be the more appropriate metaphor. Imagine 
having to turn out about 150 horses in tip-top condition at 
any and every hour during the four-and-twenty which make 
up the day in Paris. The allowance is six hours to-day, and 
eighteen to-night; I wish I could add with Sir William 
Jones, “ And all to Heaven.” Yet he has done it, and I 
am sure few ever saw horses in such condition. M. Fer- 
dinand Lesseps was, as usual, with the Hastern cortége; 
but the chief medium between the East and the West, the 
tongue of the friendly expedition to Paris, seems to be 
Mr. Lionel Moore, long connected with the Embassy of 
Constantinople as Oriental attaché. Mr. Moore, who 
speaks Turkish quite as well as English, is one of the last 
of that now extinct race of student-attachés who learned 
in the Hast the language of the stations to which they were 
destined, and who, having admirably served their turn as 
juniors, became excessively useful and practical Consuls 
when years and marriage had tamed them down. ‘To them, 
indeed, in the language of “Sidonia,” “the Hast was a 
career.” Mr. Moore has been of great service here. 


Tuesday, July 9. 


Paris has long been placarded with Dundreary 
squinting through the inevitable eyeglass, and counting 
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those impossible fingers. The Boulevards, too, have been 
haunted by figures in preternaturally ugly canvas-backed 
coats, bearing the blazon of “Sothern,” and offering bills 
to the astonished Frenchmen. Last night the affair 
culminated, and the ghost which has for days appeared on 
the Boulevards came out in the flesh and played in the 
‘American Cousin,’ at the Théatre des Italiens. He had 
a very good house, which warmly appreciated him, and 
altogether I should say he had every reason to be satisfied 
with his début in Paris. It is curious to see how many 
French now understand English, especially those closely 
connected with the Imperial Court, most of whom have 
travelled in England or America. What with the Ameri- 
can, English, and French contingents, the army of Mr. 
Sothern’s admirers will be recruited nightly. 


Thursday, July 11. 


I have some perfectly correct news regarding the 
state of the unhappy ex-Empress Charlotte. She is not 
quite so bad as your readers would gather from certain 
semi-official statements, but she is very bad indeed. She 
has a fixed idea that she is to be poisoned, and nothing can, 
even for a moment, remove that impression from her mind. 
At times she is perfectly unreasonable, at others quite calm ; 
and in this latter state she writes letters which, to use the 
words of my informant, are “simply beautiful.” Until to- 
day it was not known whether the death of her husband had 
been communicated to her ; ifthis has not been done already, 
it will be done soon, for one of her medical attendants has a 
theory that the shock may restore her reason. I told you 
formerly that the physicians are also to try that famous 
remedy—a return to the scenes of early youth. 


a 
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In an hour’s time the Sultan will. have steamed out of 
Paris; but it is aw revoir, not adieu. I hear that his 
Imperial Majesty has been overwhelmed with the wonders 
displayed to him, but he shows no sign. The Sultan, after 
all, has been found to understand French pretty well, but 
he does not plunge into conversation. Of other European 
languages he is profoundly ignorant, but he is extremely 
learned in all the dialects of the Hast; he is, in fact, a 
student as well as a ‘practical liberal politician.” I quote 
an Eastern and an Hastern’s opinion; his view of a “ practi- 
cal liberal’? may differ somewhat from the Occidental in- 
terpretation of the phrase. At any rate, the visit has been 
a great success, though its brilliancy was marred by the sad 
news from Mexico. 

Sunday, July 14. 

Unfortunately for the credit of the French Fourth 
Kstate, the “ difficulty,” as our American cousins would call 
it, which afflicts the press of Paris still continues. The 
editor of the ‘ Pays,’ M. Paul de Cassagnac, says this evening 
that his brother, M. Louis de Cassagnac, met M. Vermorel 
this morning, and repeatedly spat in his face. M. Vermorel, 
he adds, bore the insult meekly, and went home to change 
his shirt. It is feared that a gentleman who was with him 
was slightly “splashed.” It is only fair to M. Vermorel and 
his friend, an advocate, to state that they deny the spitting, 
but admit having been insulted. The Emperor is much 
grieved at the turn affairs have taken; and, in the case of 
the sons of the Minister of Public Instruction, who insulted 
M. Weiss of the ‘Journal de Paris,’ he told M. Durny that he 
hoped those young gentlemen would make less noise in the 
world, and that he should prosecute M. Weiss for the article 
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in which the Minister’s conduct was criticised. This case 
will, therefore, come before the Courts; and M. Granier de 
Cassagnac talks of bringing an action for libel against the 
‘Courrier Francais.’ It is a pity that the French papers 
cannot quarrel without resorting to personalities, rendering 
a duel almost necessary to clear the atmosphere. Balzac 
gives a lively account of the press in his day, and the 
fighting editors; but I don’t think he mentions the old 
soldier who accepted the post of honour, and who knew no 
more of the art than M. Jourdain. This unfortunate fighting 
editor was called out and transpierced several times before 
he acknowledged that he kept the place only because he had 
a wife and family to support, and the work between duels 
was not heavy. 

A mass was said on Friday, at the Tuileries, for the repose 
of Maximilian’s soul, and the private chapel was thronged. 
One can hardly complain of the crowd on such occasions. 
The Emperor, Empress, and all the Court were present, 
and the service was by no means a mere matter of form. 


Thursday, July 18. 


The Queen of Prussia has taken her departure, per- 
fectly enchanted with the manner in which, during her stay, 
she has been treated by the Empress. Their Majesties have 
promised to write to each other, and it will not be their 
fault if any breach of the peace occurs between this country 
and Prussia. On the table of the Prussian Embassy, when 
the Queen of Prussia took her last repast in Paris, she 
found, on sitting down to breakfast, a splendid bouquet 
composed of 150 varieties of roses in all their splendour. 
The author of this delicate attention was M. Lepére fils, 
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whose father has been decorated for his roses instead of his 
laurels. Lepére jils passes six months each year in Prussia, 
superintending the Royal gardens. 


Tuesday, July 23. 


The ‘Moniteur’ makes public the abolition of arrest 
for debt, and declares the law retrospective. You may ima- 
gine the excitement reigning in Clichy, where a theatrical 
notice has most likely been posted up to the effect that at 
such an hour to-morrow the doors will be thrown open. 
About the middle of the session the betting was rather 
against the debtors getting out in time to see the Exhibi- 
tion ; and there were not wanting philanthropists who pro- 
posed that they should be allowed a holiday to visit the 
Champ de Mars. The Bastille went last century—went to 
build a bridge over the Seine; and Clichy, if Baron Hauss- 
mann does not claim it, will probably be turned into a 
school. I believe that Clichy does not date half a century 
back, but it would furnish some pretty memoirs. For 
instance, the captivity of a Russian prince, who, being 
arrested, ordered his cook and jester to get into debt and 
join him. His Highness spent a pleasant time of it till his 
remittances came in with the fine weather—they had been 
snowed up. One of the latest jokes at Clichy is this: A 
gentleman called to see a friend who was constantly getting 
‘into difficulties and out of them; he happened just then to 
be out of them, so Cerberus said, “If you’d like to walk in 
and take a chair, Monsieur won’t be long!” Last night, 
at the solemn hour of twelve, the doors of Clichy were 
opened, and the debtors were at liberty to depart. About 
three score unfortunates of the male sex took advantage of 
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the permission at once, but there was no tumult, and the li- 
berated gentlemen sought other quarters without any demon- 
stration ; in fact, they rather sneaked out of the prison and 
escaped, as quickly as they could, into darkness. Personal 
arrest then is now done away with in commercial affairs, in 
civil matters, and as regards foreigners; and is only main- 
tained for the recovery of money due to the State. The law 
of arrest was most oppressive towards foreigners, who, for 
any debt say over £8, might be incarcerated, without any 
proceedings, twelve hours after it was incurred. One in- 
stance which occurred at the Hétel de Louvre will give you 
an idea of the manner in which tradesmen might abuse this 
privilege. A gentleman ordered a dozen of shirts, which 
he sent back, as they did not fit; the tradesman returned 
them when he was out, and in the evening he was in prison 
at Clichy for non-payment. 


Aiz-la-Chapelle, Tuesday, July 23. 


“ Voyager e’est un triste plaisir,’ must have been the 
conclusion arrived at by the Sultan before his Majesty 
reached this place, after nineteen hours of incessant travel- 
ling, including a sea voyage of two hours, which was not so 
calm as the proverbial mill-pond, and during which his Ma- 
jesty—who, since an attack of cholera from which he 
suffered recently, cannot bear the sea—must have been ex-~ 
tremely uncomfortable. However, all is over for the mo- 
ment, It is five in the morning, and his Serenity is sleep- 
ing, I trust, the sleep of the Faithful, in the hospitable halls 
of the Quatre Saisons. To outline the whole journey, I 
must take you back to yesterday morning at Charing-cross ; 
but I will get over the journey to Dover in a few brief lines. 
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The station, although not decorated as gaily and gandily 
as it was for the reception, was yet alive with movement ; 
and, what with the Guards keeping the ground, and the tri- 
bune full-of ladies, presented a spectacle which I am sure 
many of his suite, and perhaps the Commander of the Faith- 
ful himself, regretted to leave. Mustapha Pacha, with his 
suite, was the first to arrive ; then followed the son and heir 
of the Sultan, with Djemil Pacha and the Duke of Beaufort; 
finally, at ten minutes to eleven, the Sultan, with whom 
were their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke of Cambridge. In two minutes we were steaming 
away in a heavy train, “driven” by Mr. Cudworth, Mr. 
Kborall being in charge of the valuable freight. Two hours 
of splendid travelling brought us to Dover. We steam 
directly down to the pier, on the left of which is moored 
Her Majesty’s yacht, the Osborne. The Osborne had so 
charmed the Sultan during the Naval Review, that he 
begged the Queen to lend her to him for this crossing. Of 
course the prayer was ‘heard, so the Osborne became for 
two hours a part and parcel of Turkey in Europe. The 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of Cambridge escorted the 
Sultan on board. The First Lord of the Admiralty and Sir 
Thomas Pasley crossed with us; but many others who had 
come down from London were compelled by Parliamentary 
and other business to return at once, and the party on 
board was reduced to the Sultan and his suite, two English- 
men attached to it, and the half-dozen officials necessary to 
resign the Imperial visitor of England to the next country 
which he deigns to visit. It was a brilliant sight from the 
deck as the Osborne steamed out of Dover, amid the cheers 
of the crowd and the music of the regiments, which was 
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varied by a “ staccato’? movement of big guns. The Prince 
of Wales and the Duke of Cambridge lingered on the pier 
to take a last farewell. As we shot away, and as “England’s 
lessening shores”? were beginning to grieve us, we were 
consoled by the hospitality of Captain d’Arcy, who invited 
his guests to a breakfast, whith in its conception was an 
inspiration, in its execution a masterpiece. Circumstances 
over which they had no control forced several Turks, 
besides their Imperial ruler, to be absent from this festive 
scene; but the little Prince—etat. ten, and apparently 
very intelligent—was seated between Mustapha Pacha and 
Djemil Bey, and opposite to Fuad Pacha, and seemed to 
enjoy himself and to “intrigue” his elders in a way charm- 
ing to behold. The Sultan’s envoy to Florence, Rustem 
Bey, was also on board. I need not say that Musurus Pasha 
was absent ; and, indeed, over the whole scene the memory 
of the sad catastrophe of the India House Féte hung like 
a pall. It wasa terrible memory. I myself saw Madame 
Musurus walk in to supper. Ten minutes later four men 
were carrying her out in a dying state, while Rustem Bey 
was trying to recover her daughter, who had fainted away. 
What do you think they say now? All the Italians and 
many Turks believe it is the effect of the “ Evil eye!” The 
weather seemed determined, like the English, to welcome 
the coming and speed the parting guest. We had a lovely 
day to cross in the Reine Hortense, then a series of wet 
days which would have bored Noah himself, and yesterday 
a fine day and a favourable, if to some unpleasant, breeze. 
: We steamed away at the rate of twelve knots an hour, and 
in spite of a heavy sea, no cygnet ever more nobly walked 
the waters than did her Majesty’s yacht Osberne. The 
VOL. I, Z 
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Minotaur, however, was “ waiting ” on her, and, I was told, 
could have passed her at any moment, had her commander 
so willed it. The effect of this gigantic vessel following so 
rapidly and so closely made a great impression on the 
Turks. The rest of the squadron were “ distanced.” When 
we entered French waters’ three miles from Calais, the 
escorting fleet fired a salute and returned. Strange enough, 
there was no French man-of-war to receive the Sultan, 
and we steamed unattended into Calais. There there was 
a great crowd of people, many National Guards, a mob, a 
noise ; and all were glad to start by the special train which 
awaited us. The Préfet and Sous-Préfet received the Sul- 
tan, and a hack carriage conveyed him to the station. We 
went forward merrily as long as we were on the French 
line, and passed pleasantly through miles of little fields, or 
rather gardens, teeming with fertility; but nobody took 
any notice of the “special train” till we crossed the Bel- 
gian frontier. Then “les braves Belges”’ really distinguished 
themselves, and many voices still hoarse with cheering in 
England were to be heard making night hideous at every 
station. I am sure that the whole army of Belgium was 
under arms all night. At Tournai the official reception 
commenced.. At Braine-le-Comte there were music and 
illuminations ; and indeed the whole journey was a troubled 
dream, and the somewhat monotonous and melancholic 
national air of Turkey pervaded the long, hot, sleepy sum- 
mer’s night. At Namur another “ torch-light meeting,” 
with great cries of “ Long live the Emperor of the Turks ! ” 
Pottering on with true Belgian slowness, and through a 
general confusion, we made the harbour of refuge at Liége 
at half an hour past midnight. The King of the Belgians 
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received the Sultan with royal pomp and ceremony at the 
station of Liége—where confusion was worse confounded, 
and I saw a great diplomatist pushed away by a waiter, 
who said, “ For the love of Heaven, Monsieur, leave free the 
road for the entrées!”? The Sultan was regaled royally, 
and was, I hope, also amused by some singing, which 
bordered too closely on dirges to suit my taste. The 
station was a curious and complicated scene; the troops 
moved about with a happy contempt for discipline; every- 
body was up and out, and crowded turbulently round the 
visitors. Yet it was a fine display; and when the King 
saluted his departing guest, the troops presenting arms 
the salute of the great guns flashing through and illumina- 
ting the dense night, no one could say that it was not a 
spectacle worth going a long way to look on. Then, weary 
and worn out, most of the travellers slept soundly until 
they reached this place. The Chief Chamberlain of the Royal 
Household, the Count Perponcher, the Generals in command 
of the district, were at the station to welcome the Sultan to 
this side of the line of “‘ Bismarckisation.” I confess that the 
Sultan, in a long black dressing-gown, did look more weary 
than Imperial when he received this deputation in his car- 
riage. Aix-la-Chapelle was nota cheery place, even when 
they played there, but something certainly ailsitnow. This 
early morning, however, it is all alive; bands are playing, 
flags are, flying, and I fear that those who have beds to go to 
will find them of small use. The weather seems strikingly 
fine to us who come from a land of umbrellas, and it 1s very 
fhot. They are a primitive people, the dwellers in Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Itis now seven a.M., and many respectable people 
who have been to bed are up. I believe some have risen 
to drink water. 
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Coblentz, Wednesday, July 24. 


Why we stayed some five hours at Aix-la-Chapelle 
this morning instead of completing the journey at once and 
getting to bed here, I] cannot imagine; perhaps it was to 
enable the travellers to don their finest garments—a delight 
much marred by the fact that most of the luggage was lost ! 
At any rate it allowed the Sultan to sleep for four hours. 
A little after ten we left Aix, in what is called by courtesy 


> in Germany means 


a “quick train ’”’?—“ grande vitesse’ 
fifteen miles an hour, and five minutes in every ten miles al- 
lowed for the taking in of beer. We progressed very quietly 
till we reached Cologne, where there was a great demonstra- 
tion—guns of very small calibre, but noisy, belched out 
their fire—guns are doing so now, have been in fact doing 
it ever since Dover—and at every hundred yards the waters 
wereturned on. I presume they were real “ Farina.”’ Un- 
fortunately there was a wind, and the water, instead of going 
right up in the air, was blown away in spray, making irate 
persons, as they put up their umbrellas, exclaim, “ What, 
more rain!”’? At Bonn there was a demonstration, though 
I did not see a student ; and I confess 1 bore up bravely 
under that misfortune. At Rolandseck a goodly assem- 
blage; also at Remagen, where, however, there was an 
annual fair. Thence to Coblentz we travelled slowly and 
stopped long; but we attracted no attention. Perhaps fifty 
peasants came to the station ; but they cheered not, neither 
did they seem to care one iota; they looked on with a placid, 
not to say imbecile, stolidity ; yet an Eastern monarch, half- 
a-dozen gaudily-dressed Prussian officers, the motley military 
household of the Sultan, which includes every dress from 
Athens to Bucharest, might have created a feeling of won- 
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der. But apathy was not entirely on the side of the natives. 
It was as fine a day to see mountains and river scenery as 
you will find in that indefinite period, a month of Sundays. 
Tt was stormy, and the hills were fitfully illuminated with 
that treacherous glare which brings them close to us, and 
which every grouse shooter knows is a sign of rough 
weather ; then they subsided suddenly into a deep gloom. 
Every specimen of Rhine light and shade was exhibited. 
There was, too, the daily thunderstorm, and the hills beyond 
Rolandseck rattled and flashed with heaven’s artillery. I 
looked round at my companions. One Turk, a youth, cer- 
tainly did say, ‘‘ Ah! there is the Rhine,” but the epigram 
was not appreciated, and he retired into silence, “and 
munched, and munched, and munched” chocolate drops 
till we made Coblentz. As for the rest, they slept in every 
picturesque and uncomfortable position. Byron has re- 
corded that he met an English family asleep in the most 
“ anti-narcotic” situation on this earth. Our Turks would 
have run that family very close in the race of apathy, which is 
indifference engendered of ignorance. We stopped a great 
time at Neuwied; and then Count Perponcher and some 
officials took possession of his Imperial Highness. All the 
preliminary ceremonies being settled, we glided off at a 
funeral pace, and at last reached Coblentz. When the 
King of Prussia does anything, he does it ike aking. His 
Majesty was at the station to receive the Sultan, which he 
did with a warmth which must have astonished Oriental 
passiveness. The King then stood in the doorway of the 
swaiting-room, and received all the official attendants. It 
was a fine sight, for not only was the station well decorated, 
but there were around it those decorations so dear to the 
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the King of Prussia—soldiers. They lined everything and 
pervaded everywhere, and in the hand of each man was 
that “needle-gun” of which we have heard so much. 
Twelve open carriages were waiting for the Sultan and his 
suite—twelve very quiet but beautifully turned out open 
carriages, such as a King not living quite in his grandest 
state might send for his visitors. Everybody was taken to 
the Palace, a magnificent building, but uncomfortable for 
private individuals as only a Royal palace can be. I fancy 
that every carriage in this city of sparkling Moselle was 
engaged for the good of the Sultanic visitors. The Sultan, 
a bad traveller, had realised the line, “ He never tires, nor 
stops to rest, but onward still he goes.”’? Got here to-day— 
no, yesterday; but nobody has been in bed, and confusion 
is confoundedly confused. A quiet siesta, a trifle of kef I 
should say, with a cup of good strong, thick, grouty coffee 
and a cigarette, would have been appropriate and Oriental ; 
but it seemed otherwise to those gods, the rulers of society, 
and before the Sultan had been twenty minutes in his 
chamber he was summoned to assist at a review! The 
Palace at Coblentz is very pretty. It is not too stately, 
and you advance to a classic portico through a garden 
where colour in flowers has been more studied than the 
growing of mysterious orchids. In front of the Palace, 
and looking over a beautifully arranged garden—a picture 
framed in a very fine semi-circle of clean white houses— 
was arranged a sort of gallery. Here stood the King of 
Prussia, the Sultan, and Prince Charles, the King’s brother, 
and before them defiled a large portion of the victorious 
army of last year. Of Prussia’s soldiers I suppose we must 
write a line. They can march, certainly ; but they are the 
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very stiffest and most wooden soldiers I have ever seen step 
before an inspecting General. After the march past society 
collapsed into lunch. The hospitality was royal ; but every- 
body wanted baths, and letters, and quiet, so there was 
rather a shirking of that lunch. The lower class Turks 
ran about seeking what they could devour, and found it 
difficult to get anything. I am sure no town—not even 
Leamington during a race week—was ever so full as Cob- 
lentz to-day. All the province had come in. They sat, 
male and female, on the stairs, and “ beckoned with beseech- 
ing hands ”’ to waiters who passed by with food but heeded 
them not. A bed room was impossible. Now, hunger is 
capital fun when you have plenty to eat, and time to eat it; 
but the Turks had neither. The programme of the day 
was @ “‘ promenade” on the Rhine, fireworks, then supper. 
I will take them in turn. The “ promenade ” was a three 
hours’ excursion. The King received the Sultan and his 
suite on board a galley which might have belonged to 
Cleopatra. Everybody in uniform or court-dress. Ladies 
in full toilette—there were flowers enough to make an Eden, 
and music both military and civil—still, being Prussian, 
chiefly military. As the party glided past Rhine scenery, 
of which the King is pardonably proud, though, I fear, the 
guests’ thoughts reverted to their own Sweet Waters, 
everybody and everything saluted; and the ‘“ Broad Stone 
of Honour ” kept thundering away during the whole pas- 
sage. But here comes the bitter drop. Just as it was 
time to start, it began to rain as it can rain only on the 
/Rhine and in the tropics. In five minutes more every 
street in Coblentz ‘was a river. Ladies were washed out, 
and men reduced to a state which proves the fallacy of the : 
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saying, “ Man is only dust,” for they were mud! Luckily 
it cleared off later, so the excursion was nota failure. As 
the Royal steamer returned, the display of fireworks began. 
I have seen many finer, never one so noisy. All the time 
the great guns kept thundering from the batteries, and the 
light infantry in garrison kept firing volleys. It was a 
lively sight. The steamer passing down the stream, illu- 
minated by thousands of lamps, the imitation lightning of 
great guns flashing from the west, and the “real article”’ 
out-flashing it from the east. At nine o’clock the Court 
returned, and went to supper at the Schloss. The King 
was cheered wonderfully wherever he could be discovered 
by the crowd, which after this returned to their homes. 
They are early people at Coblentz. Then came the great 
State supper, in the great State rooms. It was distin- 
guished from other such receptions only by the wonderful 
urbanity of the King, who seems bent on leaving an extra- 
ordinary impression on the Commander of the Faithful. 
Other Courts could, of course, show luxury in its Western 
perfection to the Sultan. It was reserved for the King of 
Prussia to show him a sort of grand kingly camp. The 
assistant servants at the banquet of to-day were soldiers in 
uniform. Every servant in the household is decorated 
for past, but often recent, service; and a valet, instead of 
touching his hat, salutes. I confess there is something 
grand in the soldier-King, whose smallest retainer is a 
soldier. So thought the Sultan, who is also a soldier-King, 
and whose face looked brighter, and himself more intereste 
when the 40,000 French troops were marching past the\ 
Palais de |’Industrie at Paris, than I have ever seen it in 
,'the gayest scenes and the most gorgeous entertainments 
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which have been offered him since he left Constantinople. 
Soon after midnight they went to bed. The Sultan had 
truly deserved his rest, for he had been worked ‘like a 
slave. 
Coblentz, Thursday, July 25. 

We received orders to be at the station atten to-day. 
A special train at that hour took the Sultan and his suite 
to Nuremberg, where he rests to-night, and makes Vienna 
to-morrow. ‘‘ Departures should be sudden,” says Sidonia ; 
and this was one of them. We Europeans may be said to 
have “given over” the Sultan, for Djemil Pacha, Minister 
Extraordinary at Paris, and Rustem Bey, Minister Extraor- 
dinary at Florence, made their adieux and return to Paris 
with us to-day. The mission is over. The Sultan returns 
to the East. Everybody was at the station at the appointed 
hour. That mysterious luggage was packed. The “ Hast” 
carries along the most wonderful effects it is possible to 
conceive—things in cases, things in boxes, things in bottles ! 
The water which the Sultan drinks is taken from his “ own 
private river,” and what remains is now steaming on in 
covered carboys to Nuremberg. Imagine a little curious 
old water, some time in bottle! At the station we took 
leave of our fez-wearing friends with regret, for I confess that 
among them are many who might teach Europeans much, 
and whom it is really a pleasure to meet. The King 
arrived to a minute, with the Sultan, the heir, and the 
Minister of Turkey in France. Then serious leave-taking 
began, and, considering the shortness of the acquaintance, 
the leave-taking was very affecting. Fez and chapeau bras 
fraternised—Infidel and Faithful met together—Turk and 
Prussian kissed one another. The King not only came to 
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the station, but saw his Imperial guest into his carriage, 

and when all were seated, and we had expressed our last 

good. wishes, his Majesty and Djemil Pacha advanced to the 

Sultan’s carriage, and the King “shook hands,’ while the 

Ambassador saluted ; then the little horn sounded, and the 

Sultan practically started for his home. I have never seen 

him look so happy as to-day; he was not only going home, 

but he had received a telegram just before leaving the- 
Palace to tell him that his Generals had crushed entirely the 

Cretan insurrection. Thatis a stirrup-cup such as is seldom 

drunk before a journey. And so they went away. It is 

then over, and we return to our ordinary missions; but 

before I give up my “foreign portfolio ”’ I think it is well 
to say how charmed the Sultan has been with his reception 

in England. He was at first astonished, almost awed, then 
pleased, and then affected. The gentlemen appointed to 

attend him have quite astonished him by their attentions 
—nay, their kindness. And I have authority for saying 
the same thing of the Viceroy. 
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